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From the Farmers? Series of the Library of Useful Knowledge. 
HAY MAKING IN ENGLAND. 


The time of mowing and the mode of making 
hay of the different grasses—both natural and ar- 


fificial—vary not only according to the state of 


the weather and the practice of separate districts, 
but also according to the uses to which the hay is 
‘pended to be applied ; for, although all appropri- 
ated to the feeding of cattle, it yet differs in its es- 


timation for the various kinds of stock ; that of 


clover, sainfoin, and tares, being chiefly employed 
Mr beasts of heavy draught, and the common pur- 
poses of the farm, while that of natural meadow 
grass is preferred for milch cows and saddle- 
horses. “hus, in the vicinity of large towns, 
shere the color and sofiness of hay is more 
(ourht of by the generality of consumers than its 
quiritive properties, it is mown early, and got into 
sack in as green a state as may be thought pru- 
dent; while those farmers who expend it in the 
support of their own stock are more careless in this 
respect, cut it later and leave it longer in the field. 
In some places, indeed, and more particularly in 
Ireland, this is carried to so objectionable a length, 
byanxiety to procure as large a crop as possible, 
that it is by no means unusual to see the harvest 
of meadow hay so late as the middle of August, 
and left standing in the rick-yard, or haggard, as 
itis there called, until long afier that time, where- 
bythe crop is considerably injured in quality, and 
the intention of increase in the quantity is very 
commonly foiled, through the drying effects of’ the 
atmosphere. This mode of making is, however, 
justified by some of the farmers in the latter coun- 
ry, as being the necessary consequence of the su- 
perior richness of the grass, which if not thus 
treated, would be exposed, by its great fermenta- 
tiun, to catch fire ;* for which there may be some 
foundation upon strong soils, but it can form no 
excuse for the generality of the practice, and 11 
may in all cases be rendered less requisite by addi- 
tonal turning, or by making the stacks smaller. 
*See the County Surveys of Ireland generally: 
Lambert’s Observations on the Rural Affairs of Ire- 
land, p. 42; and Parkinson on the Management of a 
farm in Ireland, p. 109. The latter writer says that 
“itisa custom in that country to make what is termed 
tramp-cocks (or lap-cocks) of hay, and to let it stand 
on the ground for some months, in reality until it has 
smothered the sward in such a manneras to destroy all 
the grass roots on that spot of ground; a custom that, 
besides, occasions a great loss of hay, by the steddle 
or bottom part becoming mouldy, and some of it rot- 
ting. Neither does the evil end here: for when the 
ay has stood so long in these large cocks, the first 
sweat is got over, so that when it is stacked the air 
Penetrates into it, and it acquires a sort of fusty smell, 
thus losing all the sweatness required in hay. The 
ay which was on the farm when he entered did not 
atten cattle in the same proportion as he had been 
used tothe hay doing in England, and he is certain 
that this was fo be attributed to its being put up in 


‘© manner described.” See also Darwin’s Phytolo- 
gla, p. 77. 
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The lateness of the crop in some parts of Eng- 
land is accounted for by the general coldness of 
the spring on the eastern coast, which compels 
them to feed their mowing grounds late.* It is 
also thought by some persons that if the seeds of 
the grass be leit to ripen, the fay will attord a 
greater quantity of nutritive matter then if cut 
when in flower; but the value of the aftermath 
thus lost is offen greater than the extra nutriment 
gained, for the ripening of the seeds not only 
weakens the future growth of the plants, but the 
altergrass has not sufficient time to» aequire 
strength. Mr. Sinclair states that he has in many 
instances found tt reduced to Jess than one-hal! in 
a given time afier the seed crop, than whén cut at 
the time of flowering; but he adds, that he. could 
never observe its bad effects to extend in any de- 
gree to the following season. 


Time of Mowing. 


It has been observed by the late Dr. Darwin, 
that while the flowering stems of grass are shoot- 
ing up, and during the whole process of fructifica- 
tion, every species of grass—but more especially 
those known by botanists. under the designation 
of the tribes of Poa and Festuca—abound with 
saccharine matter. ‘This, according to his idea, is 
found particularly in the. joints of the grasses, 
where a secretion of sugar takes place, and it is 
probable that from this source the subsequent nus 
triment afforded by the plant is in great, measure 
derived. As the seeds approach ‘maturity, this 
sugar is found in less abundance ; and when they 
are completely ripe, the object of nature being at- 
tained, the stem and leaves begin to decay. 

The proper time for cutting the meadow grasses 
seems, therefore, to be when those saccharine 
juices are in the greatest abundance; which ap- 
pears to be when the seed is formed, but before it 
has arrived at maturity, for if it be allowed té 
grow thoroughly ripe, not only will a nutritive pors 
tion of the plant be wasted, but the land will be- 
come more exhausted than if the crop had been 
cut earlier. [It has, indeed, been proved by ex- 
periments carefuliy made upon many kinds of 
herbage, at different periods of their growth, that 
plants of all sorts, if cut when in full vigor, and 
afterwards carefully dried without any waste of 
their nutritive juices, contain nearly double the 
quantity of nutritive matter which they do when 
wllowed to attain their full growth and make some 
progresss towards decay. It is, however, the 
opinion of many experienced farmers that the 
arass should be cut as soon as the first flowers blow ; 
for at that period it contains all the useful! qualities 
of which it is susceptible, and afierwards becomes 
daily more tough and sapless. Such is certainly 
the practice in Middlesex, which is celebrated for 
the quality of its hay, though probably that de- 
pends more on the estimation accorded in the Lon- 
don market to its color and fragrance, than to its 


~ * Lincolnsh. Rep., p. 228. 
t Hort. Gram. Woburn., p. 215. 
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real nutritive properties. If the cutting of the 
crop be- much protracted, the best season for mak- 
ing the hay may also be passed; the plants be- 
come withered at the bottom of their stems; the 
roots are injured ; and the aliermath is materially 
lessened in quantity. These remarks, therelore, 
suggest the propriety of watching the progress of 
the bents of early grasses to perfection, and of cul- 
ting the crop before they drop theirseeds, although 
the sward of those of latter growth may not then’ 
be ripe. 

Upland meadows, if well manured, will in gen- 
eral be ready for mowing by the middle of June, 
oreven earlier if the summer be favorable, and 
never should be leli standing longer than July, 
unless prevented by a continuance of wet weather. 
The first crops of the artificial grasses are always 
cut earlier. 

Mode of Making. 


There are but few departments of a farmer’s 
business which demand more arduous care than 
this; for the weather can never be depended upon, 
and if security could be obtained on that point, 
the most vigilant circumspection is requisite to in- 
sure the due performance of the work, lor all coun- 
tries abound in bad haymakers ; quantities of hay 
are annually wasted, and still greater quantities 
unnecessarily injured, through bad management. 
Mowing is ineeed usually done by the acre, but 
making—as the tedding. raking, and remainder of 
the process is usually termed—is paid for by the 
day’s work, and ftom the number of hands em- 
ployed, including persons of both sexes and all 
descriptions, is necessarily entrusted to people who 
frequently understand nothing about it, and who, 
if not sharply looked alier, idle away half’ their 
time. 

In the southern counties it is generally calcula- 
ted that an expert mower performs a good day’s 
work when he cuts an acre, if the crop be heavy— 
if light he willdo more; but in the north the la- 
bor is performed by the strongest men, who use a 
scythe that is considerably longer—being com- 
monly about five feet in length—and who usually 
cut an acre and a hall. Jn the execution of the 
work they generally point both in and out, by 
which means few or no balks are left, and from 
the great breadth of the swaths, and the close 





manner in which the grass is mown, their labor is 
very severe: they have, however, an allowance 
of strong beer, which is not usually given to other 
Jaborers. ‘This mode of cutting is, indeed, in every 
point of view, advantageous, for the closer and 
the more level the grass is mown, the better will 
the atter-grass thrive, and the saving of hay is 
considerable, for one inch at the botiom weighs 
more than tivo at the top; but it requires a very 
experienced mower to perform it well. Farmers 
should, therelore, be more cautious than they gen- 
erally are in the choice of mowers: in their own 
neighborhood, indeed, there can be no difficulty, 
for there every man’s capability is known; but 
when strangers are employed, much loss is fre- 
quently sustained by their incapacity and careless- 
ness. 

Mowing commences at the earliest dawn of 
day, while the dew is uponthe ground; and when 
the grass is down, if the weather is favorable, the 
swaths should be opened with forks, and evenly 





spread over the meadow, during the same morne 


— 
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ing if it be cut early; but that operation 
very commonly, though improperly, deferred uni] 
the next day, when the upper surlace having be. 
come somewhat brown and withered, they are 
turned over as soon as the dew is.off. [fp the 
weather continue hot, the swaths should however 
be immediately shaken out and tedded, or thrown 
about once or twice in the course of the sume diay 
by which means the hay will be cured in the least 
possible time, and its color and essential juices wil] 
be more effectually retained than if’ it be long ey. 
posed in the same position to the sun. It shoul 
then be gathered with rakes by people working jn 
contrary directions, into long narrow rows, called 
‘“wind-rows,” and afterwards with forks, jn 
small “cocklets,” or “foot-cocks,” and lett during 
the night, for it should be guarded as much ag 
possible from the dew. On the following day, it 
must be again thrown out to the air, and if they 
judged sutticiently dry, it should be brought to. 
gether late in the evening in larger cocks, afier 
which it may be carried, on the third day, without 
any further process, tothe stack. In short, the 
chief points to be observed are, always to preserve 
the hay as much as possible from dew and rain; 
therefore, to bring it into wind-rows, if not to cock 
it at nightfall; never to open it in the morning till 
the dew was evaporated; and not to allow it to re. 
main too long under the scorching heat of the sun 
without being turned. ‘The degree to which hay 
requires to be dried depends on its quality ; course 
hay should be allowed to heat more in the stack, 
and therelore should be less made than that of fine 
succulent herbage. 

The Middlesex practice will be found detailed 
at foot.* That of Wensly Dale, and other pars 


ig 





* First duy.—All the grass mown before nine o'clock 
in the morning is tedded, in which great care is taken 
to shake it out of every lump, and to strew it evenly 
over the ground; for by this regular method of ted. 
ding, the hay heats more equally in the stack, andis 
consequently not so liable to damage. Soon alterwarcs 
it is turned, with the saine degree of care and alten- 
tion; and if, from the number of hands, they are able 
to turn the whole again, they do so, orat least as much 
of it as they can, till twelve or one o’clock, at which 
time they dine. The first thing to be done after din- 
ner is to rake it into what are called single wind-rous ; 
that is, they all rake in such a manner as that each 
person makes a row, which rows are three or four feet 
apart; and the last operation of this day is to put it 
into grass-corks. 

Second day—The business commences with ted- 
ding all the grass that was mown the first day afler 
nine o'clock, and all that was mown this day betore 
nine o’clock. Next, the grass cocks are to be well 
shaken out into staddles (or separate flats) of five or 
six yards diameter. If the crop should be so thin and 
light as to leave the spaces between these staddles 
rather large, such spaces must be immediately raked 
clean, and the rakings mixed with the other hay, . 
order to its all drying of an uniform color. The nex 
business is to turn the staddles, and after that to tua 
the grass that was tedded in the first part of the mor 
ing once or twice in the manner described for the fr 
day. This should all be done before twelve or 0! 
o’clock, so that the whole may lie to dry while 
workpeople are at dinner. After dinner, the fir 
thing to be done is to rake the staddles into dou 
wind-rows, which are six or eight feet distant {rom 
each other; next, to take the grass into single — 
rows; then the double wind-rows are put into bastar 
cocks; and lastly, the single wind-rows are put inl 
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of Yorkshire, with some of the northern coun- 
jis, is toeut the grass as low as possible, and on | 
the following day, to strew it evenly and lightly | 
with the hands : for in this part of the work they | 
yse neither forks nor rakes, unless the grass should | 
be very light. In that condition it is allowed to | 
remain until the day afier, when itis turned with | 
the rake-head, and is before noon raked into small | 
rows, called “turnings ;” the haymakers begin- 
ping at the side of the field farthest from the 
wind; and the evening of the same day, the rows 
are made into small “hay-cocks.” The next 
noming, as soon as the dew is well evaporated, 
the cocks are spread carefully abroad by hand, 
ad again before noon brought into rows. In this 
cite, if the weather has been perfectly fine, and 
the quantity to be stacked in one rick is not large, 
iimay be carried; or otherwise it is made inio 
large cocks, and allowed to stand a few days to be 
ligitly fermented 5 though not 60 long as to allow 
the base of the cock to become injured by the 
moisture of the oround.* 

The plan recommended by Dr. Anderson and 
ghers—is not to cut the erass until it is perfecily 
ly, when the swaths having had the sun fora 


iy hours, are to be made info smal! cocks ina 
pointed shape, as narrow at the base as possible ; | 


joremain. in that state during one or tio weeks, 
according to the weather, and then to be put into 
larger, or “tramp-cocks,”’ in which, afier remain- 
ga few days, the hay will be fit to stack. The 
benefits resulting from this practice are stated to 
bea considerable reduction of labor, and that the 
hay continues neariy as green as when it was first 
cil, also Containing ifs natural sap in the greatest 
periection; whereas by tedding and managing in 
the usual manner, its Juices are exhailed, and it is 





grss-cocks. This completes the work of the second 
day. 

Turd diy.—The grass mown and not spread on the 
second day, and also that mown in the early part of 
thisday, is first to be tedded in the mornins, and then 
the grass-cocks are to be spread into staddles, as be- 
lore, and the bastard-cocks into staddles of less extent. 
These lesser staddles, thoug’ last spread, are first 
turned, then those which were in the grass-cocks, and 
next the grass is turned once or twice before twelve or 
oie o'clock, when the people go to dinner, as usual. 
Ifthe weather has proved sunny and fine, the hay 
which was last night in bastard-cocks will this after- 
hoon be in a proper state to be carried; but if the 
Weather should, on the contrary, have been cool and 
Cloudy, no part of it probably will be fit to carry. 
{n that case, the first thing to be set about after 
dinner is to rake that which was in grass-cocks 
last night into double wind-rows; then the grass which 


more subject to become injured by rain.* Although 
this may be true, if the weather be fine, and the 
hay perlecily dry when first put into cock 5 yet as 
both these conditions can rarely be attained, we do 
not consider this mode of making hay as generally 
likely to succeed. Perhaps, however, a medium 
between this method, and that which we have 
previously recommended, may be safely adopted 
by those who are scanty of hands, which is—not 
io tedd the grass so much as there described ; to 
draw it into wind-rows instead of cocking it every 
evening, and only to open and shake it out fora 
few hours in the middle of the day ; then, to make 
it up in the last stage into very large cocks, slight- 
ly thatehed by having a little of the coarsest grass 
laid upon the top with the ends downwards; to 
remain one whole day or two, according to the 
weather, and then to be carried. In this manner 
the labor is lessened; the want of making is sup- 
plied by the pariial heating of the grass in the 
laree cocks; and under the circumstances in which 
many farmers are olten placed, the plan has been 
found to answer every uselul purpose. Although 
we state this upon the authority of a very ex- 
perienced and intelligent farmer, yet it must be 
recollected that it is a plan which we only advo- 
cate in cases of necessity.F 

Such are the modes most usually adopted ; but 
when the weather is unfavorable, a less direct and 
more laborious method becomes necessary. The 
chief aim, then, being to secure the making of 
the hay with the least possible risk, the grass, atier 
being mown, is not tedded out, but olten remains 
for a couple of days, or even more, in the swath 
before it istonched ; yet if a dry moment does not 
occur for turning it, that operation must still be 
performed before it has time to become yellow un- 
derneath, and particular care should be taken to 
turn the swarths with the heads of the rakes. 
Afier being thus dried, it must be again turned 
over, tedded, brought into wind-rows. with the 
rake, and put into cocks, which are alierwards sha- 
ken out, if the weather permits, or nicely turned 
upside down, and then made into Jarger cocks, 
which if formed into a conical shape will standa 
considerable quantity of rain without injary, until 
they can be got sufficiently dry to be put into stack 
without heating.t An expedient is also practised 
in Yorkshire to get the hay out of harm’s way, 
when not sufficiently dry to be regularly put 
into stack, which consist in putting it into “pikes” 
or “stacklets” of about a load each. This is done 
by passing a rope round the bottom of each cock, 
and drawing them bv horses, so that ten or twelve 
may be formed into one pike, and either left in the 
field, or carried upon sledges into the rick-yard, 





Was this morning spread from the swaths into single 
Wind-rows. Alter this, the hay which was spread last 


hight in bastard-cocks is made up into full-sized cocks, | 
and care taken to rake the hay up clean, and _ also to | 


put the rakings upon the top of each cock. Next, the 
double wind-rows are put into bastard-cocks, and the 


Sinzle wind-rows into grass-cocks, as on the preceding | 


day. 

_ Fourth day.—On this day the great cocks just men- 
loned are usually carried before dinner. ‘The other 
°perations of the day are such, and in the same order, 


as before described, being continued daily-till the hay- 
arvest is completed. 


* Tuke’s Survey of the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
P- 174; Communications to the Board of Agriculture, 
Vol. vii., part 1. 


and there placed in larger pikes around the site of 
ithe intended stack. If well managed, these will 
‘not be materially injurred by rain, and a slight 
fermentation commences which, in favorable 
weather, prevents too much heating when put 
into the stack.§ Marshall, however, says, “that 
it is more generally made use of as a slovenly ex- 


| 
| 
| 





*See the Complete Grazier, 6th edit., p. 150, and 
Andersons’s Ess. on Agr. 

+ See Batchelor’s Survey of Bedfordshire, p. 443. 

t Lancashire Report, chap. viii, section 1. Chee 
shire Report, chap. viii. section 3. 
| § Report of Select Farms, in the Library of Usefut 
| Knowledge ; No. v. p. 12. 
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pedient for getting the hay out of hand in a tedi- 
ous season; and that he has seen these pikes 
when opened out to be carried to the stack, white 
with mould, black with rottenness, and of every 
intermediate color, excepting that which is alone 
desirable.* 

In the making of rowen hay, more attention is 
necessary than in taking the first crop, from the 
greater difficulty of mowing occasioned by the 
lightness of the grass; so that, unless the mowers 
are very expert in the management of the scythe, 
it is apt to pass over the herbage without cutting 
it. This operation should, theretore, be performed 
very early in the morning, while the dew is upon 
the ground ; but the subsequent management va- 
ries in no respect from that pursued with regard 
to the first crop. It is, however, fraught with con- 
siderable risk, for the grass is more soft and suecu- 
lent at this period of the year, consisting almost 
solely of leaves without stem or stalk, and con- 
sequently requiring more time to dry up the juices: 
whilst at this season, the dews are generally 
heavy, and lie long upon the ground; so that, 
even if the weather be favorable, but a short time 
occurs during which it can be freely exposed to 
the sun and the air, and a very small quantity of 
rain will have the eflect of rendering it midewed 
ormouldy. [tis, notwithstanding, frequently cut 
from water-meadows for the use of cows: but it is 
inferior to the hay of upland meadow, forthe grass 
not having had sufficient time or sun to give it 
firmness and consistence, has no proof in it, and 
though relished by all cattle, yet fatting stock do 
not thrive on it. 

Clover and other artificial grasses are usually 
mown when the heads appear in full blossom; 
but rather sooner than later, as the error of cutting 
the first crop too early is filly compensated by the 
increase of the second. The proper time may be 
ascertained by observing the bottom of the plants; 
and care should be taken to mow it when the low- 
est leaves begin to show symptoms of decay; for 
if the crop be suffered to stand longer, it will lose 
more at the bottom than it would gain at the top. 
The period of ihis state of ripeness, depends both 
on the season and on the condition of the land; 
but in common years, and on ground in good 
heart, it generally occurs, for clover, about the 
first or second week of June, and if not then cut 
down, it has been found to suffer more injury than 
if it had been cut in an early state. Sainfrin 
is ready for the scythe rather earlier. The soon- 
er it is cut afier the blossoms make their appear- 
ance, the better will be the quality of the hav, al- 
though the quantity may not be so great; for, if 
allowed to stand until they all come out, the stems, 
which, first flower, grow touch, and the hay thus 
becomes coarse and unpalatable. One load and 
a half} when cut out of the stack, may be consi- 
dered a fair average crop of either. 

Anexpeit mower will, in the north, cut fall two 
acres of sainfoin per day; of clover rather Jess: 
but in. the southern counties, the average does not 
exceed an acre and a half of either, and the woek 
must of course depend upon the richness of the 
crop, for sometimss the one and sometimes the 
other, may he the heaviest. As the weather is at 
that season usually fine, and the sainfoin is natu- 
rally dry and open, the making of it into hay is 





* Rural Economy of Yorkshire, vol. ii. p. 185. 
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attended with but little difficulty; clover being more 
succulent, requires greater care, and more time to 
dissipate its Juices, asit is otherwise very subject to 
heat in\the stack, and, if not, to become mouldy 
at least to be discolored. When mown, the 
swaths should not be spread out, as is the practice 
with meadow hay, (as the plants ure delicate, and 
easily lose their leaves, either by being shaken 
about, or by being much exposed to moisture.) 
but suffered to lie as the scythe leaves them, uy jj 
they are nearly dried. which wi'l generally be in 
two orthree davs. Then they should be gently 
turned over with the rake immediately after the 
dew is off; and, if no rain falls, the hay will be tit 
to cock on the following morning, and may be car- 
ried in on the fourth day. 

When the clover is cocked as soon as the dew 
is off, the leaves will be just sufficiently tough to 
preserve thein; but if this be omitted in the morn- 
ing, and performed in the heat of the day, the 
leaves will have become so dry as to be partly re- 
duced to dust, and lost in the operations of load- 
ing and stacking; although, if it has been mown 
sufficiently early, this is not so apt to occur, and 
the loading and stacking may then be continued 
all day without interruption. If, however, it should 
become too dry to be carried without some risk of 
loss, this may, in some measure, be prevented by 
lightly rolling the swaths over with rather larger 
forks than usual, keeping the load closely togeth- 
er, and being careful, when laying it into the cock, 
to avoid breaking and tossing it about or beating 
it down.* 

The above, is considered the most advisable 
mode of making clover hay, though many per- 
sons, alter turning it in the swaths until nearly 
dry, pur it up into small cocks, in which it is al- 
lowed to stand for three days; afier which, advan- 
tage is taken ofa brisk drying day, to spread it out, 
and in the morning to lay it in cocks of about half 
a ton each, in which state they remain until re- 
moved to the stack.t The making of the other 
artificial grasses into hay so nearly resembles this 
practice, that any particular statement of the 
modes employed with regard to tares, rye-grass, 
or lucerne, is unnecessary: they are indevd, more 
generally used, in a green state, for soiling; but 
as they are all subject to material injury from rain, 
the state of the weather should be watched belore 





* Middlesex Report, second edition, 


. 297. 
t Report of the East Riding of Yorkshire p. 171. 
A mode has been also sometimes adopted in Lanca- 


hire. and attended with success. It consists in col- 
lecting the clover together into small portions, imme- 
diately after it is mown, ina manner somewhat siml- 
lar to sheaves of grain, and kept straight ; then twist- 
ed together in the top, so as to admit of their standing 
on their bottom, when a little spread out; something 
in the same way as horse-beans are placed. In this 
state they are left; and if not thrown down by the 
winds, they will resist more rain than when lying 
upon the ground: or, if the weather be fine, the clo- 
ver, having more extent of surface exposed, is said to 
become fully made in avery short time. Dickson 
Lancashire, p.504. This method, however though it 
may partially secure the hay from damage by rait, 
would in fine weather have the effect of drying it un- 
equally, the outside of those sheaves being too much, 
and the interior part insufficiently exposed to the sun: 
whereas the true principle of hay-making is to 
every particle alike. 
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they are cut; and every care and activity should 
be employed to get them promptly into stack. 

The common number of work-people, is five 
hay makers to each mower, including tedders, 
loaders, pitchers and stackers; but exclusive ol 
the carters who dri ve the teams employed in car- 
rving the hay. ‘There ave, therefore, frequentiy 
more than twenty persons engaged in the same 
field; and as Some management Is necessary to 
keep them in order, a steady, experienced old fel- 
jow should always be placed at their head for that 
purpose; for it is impossible that the farmer should 
himself’ afford that constant attendance which 

ie requisite to the direction of each operation, and 

the man Who would cure his hay at the most mo- 
derate expense, and with the least possible risk of 
jusing the season, must urge those who make it, 
those who load and carry it, and those who stack 
it,to make the most of every hour, and secure it 
while the sun shines. Every part of the opera- 
tion is done with forks and rakes, and every hay- 
maker is expected to bring an implement of each 
sind; but the farmer is most frequently obliged to 
find both. 

# * * * . 

Besides the light rakes of the common descrip- 
tion, with wooden teeth, there are also some of a 
larver form, called “ell-rakes,” with curved iron 
teeth, which are used for the final collection of the 
cop into large corks; but a horse-rake, of a sim- 
ple construction, which could perform the work 
with fewer hands, is an instrument much wanted, 
and if formed upon the same principie as the stub- 
ble rake, that is in use upon many arable farms in 
various parts of the kingdom, would occasion a 
further saving of time and labor. An improved 
implement of this kind has been lately brought 
fom North America, and has, we understand, 
been success‘ully employed in some parts of Scot- 
land. It is drawn by one horse, and is said to be 
equal to the labor of twenty persons with common 
rakes; but the description given of it in the trans- 
actions of the Highland Suciety is so very minute, 
aswell as confused, that we must refer to that 
publication tor the particulars.* 

* * * + * 

In some very steep and small enclosures, hay is 
also sometimes carried by a method, in Derby- 
shire, called stanging; a stang signilying a pole, 
wo of which being laid upon the ground at two 
anda halt; or three feet apart, and a large cock of 
hay being laid upon the middles of them, two 
men take it up by the ends of the poles, in the 
M inner of sedan chairmen, and thus carry it to the 
side of the stack.t 


Stacking. 


Great caution is requisite in the stacking of hay; 
or, If not put together perfectly dry, it is liable to 
lerment, and, from thus being exposed, to catch fire, 
Whole stacks have been not untrequently reduced 
to ashes, Hay stacks are generally made of an 
oblong form, as the hay can thus be more accu- 
rately cut into square trusses than when the stack 
'stound., ‘The ground upon which they are built 


should be either raised with stones and hard com- 





* New Series, vol. iii. p. 40. 
t Derbyshire Report, vol. ii. p. 180. 








post, or with chalk, tosecure the bottom from wet, 
or asill of stout timber, with the bark on, should 
be laid down of the exact size of the stack, and 
afierwards filled up with faggots or with furze, 
covered with hurdles, fora floor, The former is 
the preferable plan, because it prevents rats from 
nestling under the staddles ; but in that which is 
the mostcommonly adopted, a bottom is merely 
laid of faggots and irregular billets of wood, with- 
outany frame. They areerected of any size that 
may suit the convenience, or the fancy of the own- 
er; but those of moderate dimensions—say about 
30 feet long by twelve broad at the bottom, and 
reckoning 9 or 10 feet in heivht to the eaves—are 
the most sizhtly, the least exposed to accident by 
heating, and will contain about 20 loads. Farm- 
ers, however, generally prefer those which con- 
tain double that quantity, both because there is 
less expense in thatching and less proportion of 
exposed surface: the outsides always becoming 
dusty, and inferior to the hay which ts in the inte- 
rior. The ricks should stand parallel to each other, 
at least 10 or 12 feet assunder, that carts may have 
room to pass between them, as well as to keep 
a lree circulation of air in all direcuions; and while 
forming, they should be always covered with rick- 
cloths supported by poles, to guard them from 
wet, inthe manner which will appear in the next 
volume under the head of harvest. 

In forming the stacks, a layer of haulm, or 
straw, is usually laid over the staddle, and the hay 
is then regularly spread and even trodden down, 
keeping the middle rather higher than the sides. 
In this manner it is carried evenly up to a few feet 
in height, andis then made to project gradually out- 
wards up to the eaves, so as to overhang the sides, 
as itis thus more effectually secured against rain. 
The roof is then raised to a considerable height, 
in aslanting form, with gable ends, and this part 
of the operation requires considerable care and ex- 
perience in the building up of the rick. Being 
thus formed, the bents and blades which project 
outwards, are pulled by hand, until the surface 
presents a smooth and regular appearance, and 
these pullings are used to top up the stack; which, 
afier being allowed a few days to settle, is then 
thatched with wetted wheat or rye straw, by men 
who make that a business. In effecting this part 
of the operation, care should, however, be taken 
to prevent the thatchers from laying on the straw 
in too wet a state; for it will then injure the hay 
for several inches downwards. ‘The common 
charge for labor is from Is. to 1s. 3d. per 100 
square feet; the small stacks being charged hivh- 
er than those of large dimensions. The quantity 
of straw thus used in a stack containing forty 
loads of hay, will be about two loads of straw, 
and more in proportion if the stack be smaller, 

Stacks are also not unfrequently formed, when 
of small size, quite round; and sometimes with 
gable ends. not too high, nor yet like a house-roof 
in the form of a triangle—but rather circular; in 
which shape they are much less liable to admit of 
rain passing through the thatch, and a smaller 
quantity of straw suffices for that purpose. 

It is the customn of many farmers to ventilate the 
hay stacks by means of funnels in their interior, in 
order to prevent the hay from becoming mow- 
burnt, by drawing off the hot vapor occasioned by 
fermentation, and various methods are adopted to 
effect that purpose; such as square troughs bored 
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full of holes. or nailed together with laths or with 
sacks full of straw, which are placed upright, and 
the hay trod round them as the making of the 
stack proceeds, until the sack is nearly burried, 
when it is drawn up alittle, and the hay laid round 
it as before. ‘The advantages supposed to be 
thus gained, are, however, counteracted by the 
parts on every side of such ven's becommng moul- 
dy, unless a tree thoroughfare be secured for the 
air underneath; and in case of a current being 
thus admitted into the stack, it then greatly in- 
creases the risk ol fire. Tris, therefore, jusily repro- 
bated by every skillful haymaker, and should only 
be resorted to when occasioned by wet weather; 
in which case, the danger may be partly prevent- 
ed by mixing the hay with layers of straw. 

It is well known that a moderate degree of fer- 
mentation, or, sweating of hay in the stack, has the 
effect of communicating a tlavor to ut which—as 
exemplified in the diflerence between old and new 
hay—not only renders it more really nutritious 
and wholesome, but certainly makes it more pala- 
table to the catile which are fed upon it than such 
as has never gone through that operation; and the 
greater the quantity of sap which can be retained 
in the hay without endangering its being fired, or 
becoming mow-burnt, the more perceptible will be 
the fragrance of that flavor. The time of getting 
the hay into stack, therelore, requires considera- 
ble judgment, and depends not alone upon the state 
of the weather, but also upon the condition and 
quality of the crop. Tn the present parching sum- 


mer we have seen some scanty crops carried off 


the meadows, and stacked without risk on the se- 
cond day alter they had been cut, for although 
this might have been aitended with danger had 


the grass been succulent and weighty, yet if light 
crops, or those produced upon a poor or unmanured 
soil, were to be long exposed to the action of the 
sun and air, their juices would be dried up, and 
they would lose both in their weight and in their 


nutritive value. ‘The process of drying may, 
therefore, be continued too long; or it may, on 
the contrary, be not carried farenoagh. Accidents 
of the latter kind not unlrequently happen to rich 
crops in finesunny weather which, by drying the 
surlace, gives a withered appearance to the grass, 
and leads to the supposition that it is in a state fit 
to be stacked; but, the evaporation being only 
external, and too much of the sap being thus §re- 
tained, the fermsutation in the rick becomes too 

reat, and if it should escape being fired, it at least 
ae much of its fragrant smell, acquires a dark 
brown color which increases towards the centre, 
and thus becomes what is termed mow-burnt— 
which is said to weaken horses that eat it, by pro- 
moting an excess of urine. In like manner, hay 
which has been put into stack ina damp state, be- 
sides being exposed to the same risk, is also sub- 
ject to become mouldy—in which condinon nothing 
but extreme hunger will compel cattle to eat it; 
but if neither mow-burnt, nor mouldy, farmers do 
not object to the color being somewhat brown, as 
they consider it a proof of the nutritive properties 
of the hay. 

On what we have formerly stated in recommen- 
dation of the application of salt in the stacking of 
all kinds of hay, when coarse, or injured by the 
wet of an unfavorable season, it has been remark- 
ed, thatif it be put into the stack wet, and rainy 
weather follow immediately, it must increase the 





————— 
dampness, as it is a well-established fact that galt 
altracts the moisture of the atmosphere, and 
therefore, must increase the risk of fermentation.* 
On which we have. only to observe, that, al. 
though that theory is contradicted by experience, 
which shows that the attraction of the salt acis 
upon the moisiure of hay instead of that on the 
atmosphere, and thus checks fermentation; yet 
our observations, did not extend to hay which was 
absolutely wet, but to that which is in sucha 
state of dampness as to render it lable to become 
musty; and iit be merely course, Or Sapless through 
repeated changes of the weather, the effect of 
about 14 Ibs. of fine salt sified regularly through 
each ton of hay, when it is put into the stack, will 
certainly improve its quality, although it may ip. 


jure its color. 


Hay barns possess the decided advantage of 
not only forming a secure receptacle for the hay, 
but also affording considerable convenience during 
caiching weather in carrying small quantities at 
a time as soon as it is ready, as well as in unload- 
ing the wagons under cover, when it could not be 
done with salety in an exposed yard, and thus in- 
sure employment for hands which might other- 
wise remain idle. In winter they also admit of 
the hay being cut out of stack, weighed, and 
bound, in perlect salety, which could not sone- 
times be done out of doors, et her, with regard to 
ihe security of the crop, or the comfort of the peo- 
ple employed in preparing it for market. [1 is like- 
wise the opinion of many farmers that hay may 
be put together earlier, even by a day, than it 
would be sate io doit ina stack. “The expense 
of thaichng hay, especially in the neighborhood 
ol’ large towns where straw is dear, amounts in 
common seasons to about 2s., and in some cases 
2s. 6d. per Joad; though trom that is to be de luct- 
ed the value of the straw as litter when the stack 
iscut: in hay-barns this charge is avoided; and 
as there isa further saving aceasioned by the /a- 
cility of loading the hay, and alierwards of cul- 
ting it for market under cover, these sums have, 
i) wel seasons, amounted to something consider- 
able. Mr. Middleton, the well-known author ot 
the “Middlesex Survey,” erected one capabie ol 
containing one hundred loads of hay, upon oak 
nosis, in a most complete manner, at West Barnes 
farm, in Surrey, where he resided during many 
years; and he says, that the savings equalled ils 
cost in two years: but this was aided by the then 
high price of straw. With this building we are 
well acquainted, and we can vouch that it contains 
all the conveniences already stated; nor, although 
the land is highly manured, and the hay produced 
upon the farm is of excellent quality, has there 
ever been an instance of its being too much heat- 
ed. The roof is tiled, and it is boarded to some 
distance below the eaves: the entrance being !0 
the centre, it forms two large bays for the recep- 
tion of the crop, and afloras complete shelter toa 
couple of wagons. 

We must, however, admit that hay stacked in 
the same yard cuts out of the rick in rather finet 


———— oad 





* See Chapter xviii. p. 385. 

t On this subject, see most of the County Server! 
in some of which double that quantity is aren yes 
ed; also the Treatise on the Horse, published in the 
Farmer’s Series of the Library of Useful Knowledge, 
p. 357. 
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order than that in the barn; and although the dif- 
nce is not so great as to affect its price, it is yet 
referred by those who are acquainted with the 
circumstance, It is difficult to account for this, tor 
the hay is in both cases equally open to the air, 
and that in the barn is put tovether in larger quan- 
tities than that which is stacked, consequently 
ought to be closer, and to sweat with more eflect; 
vet the contrary is the fact, and the same observa- 
tion has been made by many farmers with whom 
we are acquainted. ‘The barn is, however, rooied 
with tiles, which do no form a root so impenetra- 
ple to the air as one of thatch; neitherean the hay 
be packed so close to the rool; thus its sweating Is 
artially prevented, and to this the defect may pro- 
bubly be attributed. 

Grass, when dried into hay, loses about three- 
fourths of its weight: 400 tons in the field conse- 
quently yield only 100 when put intostack; by the 
yrocess of heat and evaporation, it is supposed to 
be still further reduced about ten per cent. in the 
course of the year; and if cut for sale during the 
summer months, the operations of cutting, truss- 
ing, and carrying to market, render it so much 
igiter, by exposure to the sun and wind, that it 
probably loses trom five to ten percent. more. Dur- 
ing the winter, this latter species of waste will be 


{ere 





avoided, and from this circumstence, towether with 
others which relate to price and conveyance, larm- 
ers who do not consume their hay upon the pre- 
mises, may determine the season at which it will 
he most advisable to dispose of the crop. Upon 
good land, a load and a half of meadow-hay is 
thought a good average: in fine seasons, and with 
plenty of manure, two loads are frequently made; 
bul three loads, or perhaps tons, when cut out of 
the stack, from the largest crop ever produced upon 
soils of the very richest quality. 

Hay is sold in London, and generally through- 
out the southern markets, by the load, containing 
36 trusses, each weighing 60Ibs., until Michaelmas, 
and 46 Ibs. alier that period, or 18 ewt. to the 
load. In many country places it is, however, es- 
timated by the ton: at Edinburgh it is disposed of 
by the stone of 24 Ibs. avoirdupois, delivered in 
bulk; for neither in Scotland, nor in Ireland, is it 
trussed for market. * * * * *# 

The measurement of hay in the stack, forthe pur- 
pose of’ ascertaining its weight, is made by multi- 
plying the length, breadth, and height, into each 
other; and if it has been allowed to settle in the 
tack during the winter, ten solid yards of meadow 

ay, In good condition, will generally weigh about 
oe ton. ‘The number of’ yards depending, how- 
ever, partly upon the old or young state in which 
the grass was cut before it was made into hay, 
and partly upon the dry or moist condition in which 
it Was stacked, as well as upon the length of time 
Which it has lain—all these circumstances should 
© minutely examined; for if’ itis in a very large 
Sack of more than a year old, nine, and in some 
Cases eight yards will make aton; clover, lying 
Somewhat lighter in the stack, will generally take 
ereven or twelve yards to make aton; and some- 
limes, when it has been stacked very dry, thirteen 
May be required; but the average of the last year’s 
Clover may be assumed at twelve yards.* 
‘Pi eeteenes 


* Bayldon on Rents and Tillages, 3rd edit. p. 159. 





The expenses of making hay, consisting chiefly 
of Jabor, vary, of course, in diflerent places. 
Those in the district around London being the 
highest, we shall state according to the last esti- 
mate, as they may be reduced according to the 
rates in other parts, and are as follows: — 
Mowing varies trom four to six shillings per 
acre, according to the crop; but the general price 
is five. Making, including the wages of all the 
laborers employed in tedding, carting and stacking 
—but exclusive of any charge for horse labor, 
which being performed by the farm teenis is not 
included—is from ten to filieen’ shillings, as the 
weather proves dry or wet, and the crop light or 
heavy; but it may commonly be got in from ten 
to twelve. Men and women will, upon an ave- 
rage, drink about four quarts of beer each per day, 
at 6d. per gallon—say, about 2s. an acre for beer; 
but, when the days are hot, the men at the stacks 
and with the carts have a more liberal supply to 
induce them to geton. ‘These charges, therelore, 
amount to— 


Mowing say peracre - - - 35s, 
Making, do. - : - - 10 
Beer, do. - - - - 2 


On an average of soils and years, the crop may 


be about one load and a quarter of meadow-hay 


per acre, when cut from the stack; consequently, 


the expenses upon a load will be as follows, viz: 


Four-fifhs of the ahove sum - - 
Thatching, about 2s, per load; but as the 
straw will make bedding for cattle when 


13s. 6d. 


it comes from the stack, say - 1 6 
Binding for market Merl ai Gag 
Toll-bars and carter - - - 2 6 
Salesman for selling . - - 5 0 

And if held over until the following day, 7s. 6d. 





ven at the eaves; four and a half wide at the bottom, 
and five and a half at the eaves; and presuming it to 
be four yards in height to the eaves, and to rise three 
yards to the point of the roof: in order to find the con- 
tents, the dimensions are summed up thus— 


Medium length 104 yards 





Do. breadth 5 
52h 
Do height 5 includidg } of the rise of the roof. 





10) 2624—26}, or 29 1-6 loads. 


If the stack swells out considerably towards the 
eaves, the height—if taken against the sides—will ap- 
pear to be greater than it is in reality; it should there- 
fore be measured by a pole set up perpendicularly to 
the eaves. When it is required to measure an Irregu- 
larly-formed stack, the contents may be found by giv- 
ing and taking proportionate quantities of the separate 
parts, or by measuring or computing it in diilerent di- 
visions. If round, a more complex calculation is ne- 
cessary, and can be hardly ascertained with accuracy 
without having recourse to geometry. Mr. Bayldon, 
however, mentions a simple method, which consists in 
measuring the circumference at the bottom, and at re- 
cular distances up to the eaves, which must be added 
together, and divided by their joint number fora mean 
circumference; the square of which must then be 
multiplied by the decimal -07958, and this product by 
the height up to the eaves, and one-third of the rise of 
the roof, added together, and this divided by 27 (the 





ey mode of calculation is as follows:—Supposing 
Stack to be ten yards long at the bottom, and ele- 








calculation being made in feet) will give the product 
in decimal yards. 
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The actual outlay, in money, is, therefore, 25s. the 
load, to which must be added the expense of the 
teem according to the distance to which it is to be 
carried, which may be salely estimated at about 
10s. at the luwest; and as every firmer is bound 
by his lease—or even by the custom of the coun- 
try if only holding his land upon a common agree- 
ment--to carry back a load of dung, or other equal- 
ly efficient manure in return, that will cost about 
4s. more; so that the whole charge cannot be cal- 
culated at less than somewhere about 2/. per load. 
This account differs but little from that furnished 
by Mr. Middleton in his survey of Middlesex; but 
he estimates the entire expense of manuring once 
in three years, also those of tithes, taxes, and field- 
labor; thus making the whole charge amount to 
51. 5s. per acre, exclusive of rent.* 


From the (London) Gardener’s Magazine. 


OBSERVATIONS AND EXPERIMENTS ON THE 
PROPERTY POSSESSED BY SOME PLANTS, 
PARTICULARLY THE A‘RACHIS HYPOG ‘A, 
[GROUND PEA] OF RIPENING THEIR FRUT 
UNDER GROUND. 


There are some plants that have the singular 
property of ripening their fruit under ground, 
which are distinguished by botanists by the name 
of Hypocarpogée. Why nature has provided 
them with this property is not known; but it has 
been supposed to be similar in its uses to that pos- 
sessed by some other plants, which, though they 
ripen their seeds in the open air, are guided by 
nature to deposite them only in the places most 
suitable to their germination and development; 
by which means species are propagated that it 
would be difficult in any other manner to preserve, 
Even the Linaria Cymbalaria would soon become 
rare, did it not throw out its branches, and open its 
capsules over those fissures of the walls on which 


it grows, which are suitable for the protection of 


the young plant; whereas, if its seed fell on the 

round, it would be placed in circumstances so un- 
avorable to its germination, that it would proba- 
bly perish. Without some such provision, how 
could steep rocks be so frequently covered with 
cyclamens, &c.? 

There are plants, however, growing in situa- 
tions where no particular provision of nature is re- 
quired to prevent them from perishing, which yet 
form their fruit under ground; or, at least, bury it 
in the earth to bring it to maturity: though in what 
way this is effected, and how the earth operates 
upon the fruit, as far as I know, has never been 
explained, 

To solve this difficulty, or, at least, to throw 
some light onthe subject, | determined to cultivate 
the d'‘rachis hypoge'‘a, a plant which, perhaps, 
possesses the quality in question in a greater de- 
gree than any other. I had thus an opportunity 
of making observations and trying experiments, 
the result of which I shall proceed to state, first 
giving a short description of the general habits of 
arachis, which will facilitate the comprehension 
of the subject. 

The A’rachis hypoge’a, or earth nut, is one of 


—_ 





* Middlesex Rep. 2nd edition, p. 290. 





— 
the Leguminacee. It was brought to England 
ag s . g 

in 1712, and it is here considered a stove plant. Jr 
is generally cultivated in the warmer parte of 
North and South America, but is supposed to be 
originally from Alrica. In South Carolina, the 
seeds are used as chocolate ; in the eastern coun 
tries, as almonds ; and in Cochin-China they a 
nish an oil used for lamps, and as a substitute for 
the oil of olives. About Paris, it is raised on ho 
beds, and transplanted into the open garden 
where it ripens its seeds, which are used as other 
legumes. It has also been brought to maturity jg 
a stove in England, and proved very prolific, 
(See Hort. T'rans., vol. v. p. 372.) 

The greater number of the flowers of the ara. 
chis originate in that portion of the stem which js 
nearest to the surface of the soil; some, however 
are to be found a little higher up, in the axils of 
the leaves. The calyx of these flowers forms a 
tube at the lower end, which resembles a pedun- 
cle. The style is enclosed in it, and it terminates 
in a little ovary, at first sessile, and placed at the 
base of the tube.  Alier being fecundated, the 
flower withers and falls off, and a small tubercle 
is found adhering to the stem, which, by degrees, 
assumes a longer shape, like that of a little horn, 
and turning downwards, penetrates into the soil, 
or sinks deeper, if it has already entered it. This 
little horn (which ‘s nothing more than the fecun- 
dated seed attached to a peduncle) increases in 
the earth, becoming larger towards its point, till, 
by degrees, it assumes the appearance of the le. 
gume, or seed-pod, of the arachis. 

From knowing that, in general, the parts of 
plants which are under the soil are either roots 
themselves, or are furnished with fibrils, and that 
they can only derive nourishment from the soil by 
their spongioles, the idea struck me, that the frut 
of the arachis might have an analogy with rool, 
or might exercise a similar function in some de- 
gree: and | very soon, by observing the plant at- 
tentively, discovered even with the naked eye, a 
small tubercle on the extreme point of each le- 
gume, which on examining it with a glass, and 
afterwards with a microscope, I found to be ana- 
logous with, though it was much more distinct 
than the spongiole of aroot. This is more appa- 
rent when the pod has penetrated the ground, and 
begins to develope itselt; decreasing in thickness 
as the seed which it contains approaches maturity. 
From the point where the tubercle, or spongiole, 
appears, there are salient lines, which mark the 
legume longitudinally ; and which appear to be 
formed of small bundles of vessels, or of elonga- 
ted cellules. 

These observations apply, not only to the ara: 
chis, to which new and suitable organs of absorp 
tion are necessary for its re-production, but to the 
bulb of the saffron, which essentially differs bul 
little from seed, and which is known to throw out 
large fusiform roots from its base; a circumstance 
that I consider tu afford additional support to my 
opinion. 

Subsequent experiments have confirmed the 
opinion which the above observations first led me 
to entertain. By means of a stone placed under 
the legume, it was prevented from penetrating 10 
the ground, when it was found to become elongza- 
ted, and to try to change its direction ; but, finally, 
not being able to reach the earth it withered and 
dried up. This convinced me that the legumes o 
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the arachis can never be ripened in the open | without injuring any other part of the pods, I put 


we put another pod of this plant into a small emp- 
ty phial, and set it ina place where it could not 
receive the direct rays of the sun. It is easy to 
comprehend that, while it was in this situation, 
the atmosphere within the phial was always moist; 
as, during the warm days and cool nights of au- 
tumn, the moisture combined with the air in the 
day becomes condensed in the night; and, in fact, 
the interior of the phial was found every morning 
covered with drops of water. ‘The tegume was, 
therefore, all night, and a great part of the morn- 
ing, not only in an exceedingly moist atmosphere, 
but also completely battered by these watery drops. 
This kept it growing: it elongated itself, without 
appearing injured in doing so; and when, in the 
course of about a fortnight, I took it out of the vial, 
[found that it was still ina fit state for penetra- 
ting into the ground. A third poil, when immers- 
ed in water, became covered with a whitish film ; 
but it lived and elongated itselt, becoming some- 
what thicker towards the point. I took it out of 
the water at the end of three weeks, and found 
that it had still power to search for the earth. The 
last (wo experiments prove that, although water is 
not sufficient for the full developement of the fruit, it 
isfavorable to the preservation of its vitality ; and 
that, though moisture is a condition necessary to 
the production of the tubercles, or roots, it is not 
sufficient in itself to produce them so as to enable 
them to exercise their functions, when all other 
circumstances are unfavorable. 

I put another legume into a phial, in which there 
were afew drops of water, and buried it in the 
ground, so that the light could not reach it. In 
this situation, it soon became very lony, and co- 
vered with fine hairs towards its extremity, where a 
swelling gradually took the form of a small legume. 
In a few days, the hairy covering disappeared, and 
the miniature ovary slowly increased in size. 
took the legume out of the bottle about the time 
when it would have become ripe if it had been in 


the ground, and found it very small, with the point | 


much elongated, and furnished with spongioles, 
but with only one seed, which was very small and 
watery. In this experiment, the legume was 
placed in circumstances much more favora- 
ble for the developement of the functions of its 
roots, than it was in the preceding ones; because, 
in this case, the legume was kept in an atmos- 
phere constantly impregnated with moisture. and, 
Whitt was particularly suitable to it, in perfect 
darkness, But why did it become covered with 
hair? It is well known that hair, in some cases, 
acts asan organ of absorption ; and it is probable 
that, in this instance, it exercised the same fune- 
lions as, and partly supplied the place of, the 
spongiole, which, though formed, was, from the 
Unfavorable situation in which it was placed, inca- 
pable of performing its proper office etfectively : 
and, indeed, the hairs disappeared as soon as the 
xtreme point of the lezume became sufficiently 
elongated to touch the botiom of the bottle, where, 
asl before stated, there were some drops of wa- 
ler,in which the spongiole could, though only 
: - Imperlect deyree, exercise ils proper func- 
ons, ; 

Finally, f cut off the extreme points of three le- 
gumes, and afierwards their spongioles, which 


Were scarcely formed ; and, after having done this 





} 





them in the ground again, and let them remain a- 
bout a fortnight. T then examined them, and 
found that two of them were dred up, and had 
become soft, and almost decayed. ‘This would 
have proved that the spongiole was essential {or 
the developement of the fruit, had not the third 
legume, which was treated exactly like the others, 
vegetated, and increased in size! What was the 
cause of this ? On observing it closely, f discover- 
ed that it had still a spongiole, al:hough the two 
others had not the least appearance of any ; and 
this explained the phenomenon: as it appeared 
clearly, that either I had not entirely ren.oved the 
sporgiole, as I intended, or that the plant possess- 
ed the power of reproducing it. 

From all these experiments, I think we may con- 
clude that the fruit of the A’rachis hypoge'a is pla- 
ced by nature under ground, and in order to absorb 
from the earth something that is necessary for its 
developement (which may be only water,) ant 
that darkness is a necessary condition, Also, that 
probably all plants belonging to the Hypocarpo- 
vée are furnished with similar organs tor simy!ar 
purposes ; which I consider a reasonable inference, 
till it has been either confirmed or disproved by 
future observations and experiments. 


From the (London) Gardeners’ Magazine. 


ON THE TREATMENT OF OLD FRUIT TREES 
WHICH IT 1S WISHED TO PRESERVE; AND 
ON THE ADVANTAGES OF LAYING COW- 
DUNG AT THE BASES OF THEIR TRUNKS, 


AND ALSO AT THE ROOTSTALKS OF VINES. 
By W.A.L. 


In most old gardens there are to be found the 
aged remains of some favorite fruit tree, which the 
proprietor is unwilling to have removed, either 
from its having produced exceilent fruit, or from 
early associations connected with it. Hence it 
still retains its piace, thouvh age, the chisel, and 
the pruning-knile have been hard upon it, and it 
remains a heartless stump, aud almost leafless 
skeleton of a tree. 

Such was the case, some twelve years ago, with 
a green gage plum tree, which for many years 
had been trained against 2 wooden fence 10 ft. 
high, and had long delighted both old and young 
by the yearly produce of an abundant crop of deli- 
cious, juiey, high-flavored fruit; but it was now 
old, and exhausted ; and its yearly crops were 
“few and far between.” 

Inthe course of some judicious imrrovements, it 
was found necessary to remove the old wooden 
fence, and to build in its place a substantial brick 
wall. By this event, a favorable opportunity oc- 
curred to have the old plum tree removed, and a 
young healthy tree planted in its place. Having 
represented to my employer the propriety of so 
doing, his answer was, “TP wish, if possible, to pre- 
serve it: it has produced excellent frait, and was 
agreat favorite with my father. See what you can 
do.” 

As many young gardeners, on entering their 
first situation, may be similarly cireumstanced, I 
will relate the means FT adopted, together with the 
result. Inthe first place, 1 cut down the tree to 
the lowest live wood on the bole (which, in this 
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case, was 2} feet from the ground,) leaving the 
bran h 20 in. long; I then collected four barrow- 
loads of fresh cow-dung, and Jaid it round the 
stem to the distance of 4 feet on every side, and 


rising conically 6 inches above where the trunk | 
wis cut off; and, in order to conceal the unsigh!- | 
it with sand | 


ly appearance of the dung, [ covered 
9 invhes thick. This was done in February ; and 
in due time the live buds of the branch broke, 
and grew apace. During the heat of summer, 
the surliice of the dung became finely pulverised ; 
and, on examination, I found that strong healthy 


roots had issued from the bottom of the branch | 


which was le(t, and had spread through the whole 
mass of dung which enveloped it. The following 
spring, I gave it another coating of the same, ex- 
tending to the distance of 6 feet; repeating it the 
third year, and occasionally since. The result was, 
that the tree grew so rapidly, that I was soon en- 
abled to furm a handsome, well-regulated, fan- 
shaped head, which fills the whole space of its 
original allotment, and has borne, for these eight 
years past, excellent and abundant crops. 
This is a mode that may safely be adopted with 
all old fruit trees that are worthy of preservation, 
whether cut down or not. In the iatter case, I 
would recommend that the soil be removed to the 


distance of 4 or 5 feet from the bole, to the depth | 


of the strong leading roots, and a layer of fresh 
cow-dung, 6 inches thick, spread on them and co- 
vered with sand, and lett for one season to the influ- 
ence of the sun and air. Tt will soon be discover- 
ed whether the cow-dung acts beneficially, by the 
renewed vigor of the tree, and iis sending forth 
young wood. 
the old wood is necessary ; and in the spring, ano- 
ther and more extended layer of dung should be 
added. 

W here vines are planted on the outside of for- 


. . . | 
cing-houses, and the roots have got into improper 


subsoil, the removal of the soil from the stem, and 
a barrowlul of fresh cow-dung laid round them, 
never fails to cause the protrusion of strong vigo- 
rous roots: but it is advisable not to begin forcing 
early, when it is apphed, as the moisture, in very 
cold weather, may prevent the due circulation of 
the sap. 


From the Augusta Chronicle. 
QUICK WORK. 


Messrs. Editors:—T attended a cotton packing, 
at the plantation of Col. James H. Hammond, 
Silver Bluff, on Saturday, the 24th of September, 
and as the achievement far exceeded any thing of 
the kind ever belore performed, I send you an ac- 
count of it for publication. 

Without changing the hands, or mules, 40 bales, 
averaving between 320 and 330 in weight, were 
packed before 12 o’clock. A respite of an hour 
and a half was given, when the packing was re- 
commenced ; and before hall’ past 4 o’clock, they 
completed the 60ih bale! During the afternoon, 
when it may be reasonably supposed that the 
hands were fatigued and less active than in the 
morning, they turned out a bale in the unprece- 
dented time of 6$ minutes! As 10 and 15 bales is 
an ordinary days work, and 30 bales the largest 
number ever before packed in a day, (at least in 
this section of country,) it may be as well to in- 


In this case, a judicious pruning of 


—- 


| form planters what can be done, by an active ang 
industrious overseer, in command of efficient o e. 
ratives. [1 is true that the screw is not an infer. 
or one, yet it admits of bumerous improvements: 
and when they are niade, [ do not hesitate to say. 
that one hundred bales can be packed in a day, 
without difficulty. ' 
H. 


TOP-DRESSING GRASS LANDS, 








An important fact in regard to this matter, has 
been communicated to us by an intelligent visitoy 
vist: that the same quantity of manure is twice or 
thrice as beneficial on YOUNG @s tt 18 On OLD mea. 
dow. Plants, ltke animats, if stinted or hall stary- 
ed when young, seldom acquire great vigor or 
luxuriance alierwards; the organs of nutrition be- 
come adapted to the early supply ef food, and ean. 
not be readily enlarged, on its being increased jn 
advanced age. Hence the advantage of employ- 
ing rich soils for nurseries—of keeping young tarm 
stock welli—and of applying manures to young 
grass. A gentleman top-dressed some grass lands 
at one, two, and three years old, and he found the 
benefit to the first, double what it was the second, 
and treble that shown by the third. The hint is one 
of some importance to husbandry, and we hopeit 
will be improved upon. ‘The rule does hold good 
in regard to animals.— Cultivator. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 


SKINLESS OATS. 


Two years since I sent to Albany and obtained 
asmall quantity of skinless oats. IT sowed them 
in the spring, and the yield equalled my expecta- 
‘tions, but I observed there were more smut heads 
among them than IT had been accustomed to see in 
common oats. I had enough this season to sow 
an acre, and they were got in early considering 
the season, and ona promising piece of ground, 
as [ wished to give them a fair chance. Though 
‘much injured by the heavy rains that fel! soon al- 
‘ter they were sown, they grew very well, but 
when they came to ear out, it seemed as if they 
were two-thirds at least smut, and such they ap- 
peared atecutting. IT have not threshed them yet, 
but the quantity of eats cannot be large. A neigh- 
bor of mine, who obtained some the same. yew’, 
assures me that his are similarly affected, the ears 
‘being a very large proportion of them smut. As 
they were extensively scattered over the ccuntry 
‘from Albany the same season, it would be well i 
‘the results could be communicated to the public, 
since if they have in general smutted as bad a 
‘those in this neighborhood, it would render the 
| propriety of continuing their culture very doubtiul, 
jas they must be much superior indeed to the orti- 
/hary oat, to bear the liability to such an occasioné 

drawback in the shape of smut. T hope those 
who have sown the skinless oat will lay before the 
‘readers of the Farmer the result of the expel 


' ment. 
W. G. 








| 
| 
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RICHMOND FLOUR MARKET. 





The extent of the failure of the wheat crop may 
| be ascertained by reference to the quarterly retum 
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of our worthy flour inspecter. By this it will be 
seen, that compared with the corresponding quar- 
ter of last year, there has been a falling off in the | 
Richmond inspection, of lwenty-six thousand nine | 


hundred and forty-four barrels ! | 





From July Ist, to Octlst, 1835 43,057 
do do 1836 16,123 | 


95.941 


Deficiency, 28, 
[Richmond Cuipiler. 








From the Farmer and Gardener. 
AMERIC AN SYSTEM OF WINE CULTURE. 


Itis not with a little diffidence I essay to write 
a piece, headed as above, for the American pub- 
lic: a diffidence arising from a fear of being ac- | 
counted presumptuous in attempting to strike out | 
a plan, ina measure new, in one branch of Amer- 
ican agriculture ; and, what would be still worse, 
of finding out, perhaps, after publishing, that had | 
been too bold, and consequently erroneous, in some 
positions. A diffidence too arising from a sense 
of insufficiency to recommend in an able and pro- 
per manner, what, [ trust, I feel impelled to at- 
tempt out of'a glow of patriotism in my breast, or 
an ardent desire to benefit my country in a very 
important item of her rural economy. This diffi- 
dence is heightened by a consciousness of being 
an obscure individual, known as a writer only by | 
the imperfection, perhaps, ofa few fugitive pieces, | 
occasionally appearing in the “ American Farm. | 
er,’ and its successor. | 

But seeing that scarcely any writings appear | 
faultless under a strict criticism ; or, as in morals, 
the best men are they who have the fewest faults; | 
so in pieces for the press they are to be esteemed | 
the most valuable only which have the smallest | 
number of errors, | am emboldened to adventure | 
my little production; hoping the motive for pub- 
lication, and the subject matter, and not its defects, 
will be chiefly regarded by all candid readers. 

[the same apathy prevailed in the American 








That is America has taken the lead of eastern 
countries in this particalar. 

And it may be here asked, may not America 
make discoveries in the grape culture, and in mak- 
ing of wine, that may carry her in advance of Eu- 
rope in these particulars ? Jn reply it may be asked 
has any imported wine been found superior to 
some made by Mr. Adium, Mr. Herbemont, and 
others in our country ? 

And it P mistake not, more wine has been made 
from an acre in this country than in Europe. If 
ever informed, Edo not now recollect what is eon- 
sidered a large product of wine from an aere in 
other countries. But my impression is that a 
thousand gations is a yield of rare occurrence. 
Now not to name the large products of Mr. Ad- 
lum, and those of others, authenticated in the co- 
lumns of the “ American Farmer,” I will mention 
in particular, Capt. Burlingham’s case of Scupper- 
nong vines yielding at the rate of 2000 eallons per 


racre; and that of Mr. Herbemont, with his Ma- 


deira, still mere. And Mr. Longworth of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, made, as he informed me, more than 
1600 gallons to the acre from the Isabella grape. 
And the case of a single vine (the Scuppernong) 


in the lower part of North Carolina yielding more 


than five barrels of wine every year, cannot we 
think find a parallel in any foreign land. Now in 
view of these facts, we ask by what system or plan 
of culture were these vines made to yield su sur- 
prising a product? By the European, or one tor 
the most part peculiar to our country?) By the 
latter, isthe answer. The former would not only 
have prevented this yield, but as, in case of expe- 
riments ofien made in our land, have probably de- 
stroyed the vines. And again, by the culture of 
what kinds of vines were these products attained ? 
Native orexotic? The answer is, native in all the 
eases named. Mr. Adlum, Mr. MeCall, Mr. 
Herbemont, Mr. Longworth, and in short, [| may 
venture to say, all who have pr-fitably tried the 
wine culture to any extent in our country, concur 
in the opinion that foreign kinds of vines and for- 
eign manner of culture will not do in America, 





public as did some years since as to the import- 
ance of the vine culture, the writer would despair 
of making any impression through his feeble ef- 
forts; but he is encouraged by the fact that atten- 
tion is considerably awakened up among the most 
intelligent and enterprising American agricultu- 
ralists to the culture of the vine ; and to its kin- 
dred branch the silk business, to the latter espe- 
cially since the introduction into this country of 
the Morus Multicaulis, or new Chinese Mulberry; 
—i tree making this business doubly profitable in 
suitable latitudes. Yet it may be fearlessly assert- 
ed that should these kindred branches of Ameri- 
can enterprise continue to advance as rapidly as 
the fondest anticipations of enlightened patriots 
predict, it will be a course of years before millions 
of money will cease to be drawn annually irom the 
country for the articles of silk and wine. 


egislative premiums, and public associations | 
have lately given an additional impulse to the silk | 


UsINess, But little of such encouraeement has 


een given to the rearing of vinevards and wine 
‘ tee . 7 ve 4 ’ ° 
Making, Indeed less is needed. The latter busi- 


hess is more susceptible of being promoted by in-| 
dividual enterprise. The silk business has been | 
advanced too by inventions in America rendering 
8 manuf:ctory more simp!e and expeditious. 


But IT may say on the other hand that all these 
join in the declaration that native kinds of grapes, 
cultivated in the proper manner, will invariably 
produce a satisfactory result, both as to table use 
and wine. ‘The unforced inference trom the fore- 
voing is, that the grape culture, to prove successful 
in our country, must be American throughout: 
American in the selection of kinds, and American 
in the system of cultivation. As a system of cul- 
ture is my professed object now, FT shail wave lor 
the present, or only mention incidentally a choice 
selection of kinds of grapes for American use. 

By American system of ®rape culture, P mean 
one peculiar to our couniry, as contrasted with the 
one generally adopted in Kurope. 

‘The European system is briefly that of keeping 
the vines humble, or that of planting them close, 
and by trimming, not permitting them to attain but 
a few, say three or four, feet in height. Hence ina 
ali treatises on the vine culture, founded on the 
European plan, rules are given about trimmine 
rigidly, omas might be said when appled to this 
country, murderously, And we do not use this 
last term unadvisedly : for the concurrent testimo- 
ny of those who have tried it in America, ts. that 
lit not only proves tijurious, but ofien destroys the 


Nae 2 
ivine. Let any one who may doubt consult the 
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pages of the “ American Farmer” and other stan- ied in the tan at the front of the older euccession 


dard American agricultural works. 

Many Frenchmen, and we presume skiiful in 
their own country at che vine culture, have totally 
failed on trial here, or in ours, Indeed, we may 
say that out of numerous tria's made by joreigners 
in America at vine cultivation, none have suc- 
ceeded at all, exceptthat by a colony of Swiss at 
Vevay, Indiana. And they too, T believe, saved 
themselves from failure by deviating from foreign 
eystems, ' 
ligent gentleman residing in Alabama, that the le- 


gislature offered land to foreigners on condition of 


their culiivating one vine, at least, for every.acre 
granted. And that in the neighborhood, or part of 
the country where he resided (as to other places he 
was not informed) a number of Frenchmen were 
on bounty lands, but had had no success in culti- 
vating vines. And, as IT understood, the reason 
was, that they rigidly followed the sysiem of cul- 
ture established in their own country. 

I beg leave here to introduce a circumstance 
that occurred within my own knowledge, serving 
to illustrate this part of my subject. 

Some few months since, there travelled through 


. . . | 
this neighborhood a mendicant Frenchman, ask- 


ing charities for some relatives left at one of the 
Cape de Verd Islands—backed by a certificate, 
prreries to be from the captain ofthe ship that 

rought him over the Atlantic. While at a near 
neizhbor’s of mine he spied some vines, | had 
furnished, of luxuriant and extended growth. He 
immediately drew forth his kni‘e, and cut off some 
near the ground, and was about thus destroying 
the rest, stating that their growth was contrary to 
all correct rules of vine cultivation. 

Some men, especially those of narrow, ignorant 
minds, and wedded to old established systems, are 
incapable of abstracting rules from: applications, 
and differences of times, places and circumstances 
any nuatters. And hence self-esteemed infalli- 

with all their annovances in politics, in reli- 
gion, and even in agriculture, 

One error, as well as difficulty, in succeeding 
with the grape culture in our country has been 
that of men of capital (men best caleulated to suc- 
ceed if right in the method) emploving foreign 
vine dressers to attend exclusively to the vine cul- 
ture forthem. The result has always been what 
might be expected by those truly enlightened on 
the subject. 

Having treated negatively on the American 
eystem of vine culture, [ propose in a future num- 
ber, (forthcoming as soon as time and press of 
business permit) to treat directly on the subject in 


— and the advantages of the plan recommend- 
ed. 


it) 
R.? 


: SYDNEY WELLER. 
Brinkleyville, Halifax co., N. C. 


Sept. 25, 1836. 


From the London Gardener’s Magazine. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE PINE APPLE. 


The following account of the management ofa 
crop of 76 plants, none of which produced fruit 
weighing less than from two to three pounds, 
many much more, obtained the Banksian medal: 

“Tn October, 1830, the suckers were taken from 
the parent plants, potted in small pots, and plung- 


| plants. 
vas large as possible, Mr. Warren had his sueces. 
sion pit, which is 21 fi. long by 9 fi. wide, filled 


I have lately understood from an intel- | 


In February, 1€31, wishing to grow thein 


with fresh oak leaves which he had collected the 
preceding winter; on the top of which he puta 
‘compost of two-thirds light hazel loam from a 
turly pasture, and one third rotten hot-bed manure 
and leaf-mould, to the thickness of 14 inches, Jp 
this the pines were planted 14 inches apart: they 
grew and flourished in such a manner, that jy 
October, 1831, Mr. Warren’s usual potting time 
finding the plants doing so well, he resolved to Icy 
cand fruit them as they then stood, instead of pot. 
ting them, as was his usual practice. He then 
began to withhold the watering {rom the two back 
‘rows till the latter part of January ; afterwards 
Water was given as usual; and in February sey. 
eral fruit began to appear: the watering was then 
withheld from the other rows for a time, in order 
to bring them on in succession. In order to obtain 
bottom heat to swell the fruit off, the two front 
rows of plants were takeu out and potted, taking 
out the oak leaves to the bottom of the pit; the 
space thus made was filled with well-fermented 
horse-dung ; and, covering the later with tan, the 
potted plants were again plunged. The horse- 
dung gave sufficient heat to swell off the fruit toa 
great size. The surfice of the soil was covered 
with moss, which was found to be a great help in 
keeping the soil in a humid state, without the aid 
of much water.” 


From the London Gardener’s Magazine. 


ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF CATS IN THE PRE- 
SERVATION OF FRUIT FROM BIRDS. 


“ Robert Brook, Esq., of Melton Lodge, near 
Woodbridge, in Suffolk, has four or five cats, 
each with a collar, and light chain and swivel, 
about a yard long, with the large iron ring at the 
end. As soon as the gooseberries, currants, and 
nispberries begin to ripen, a small stake is driven 
into the ground, or bed, near the trees to he pro- 
tected, leaving about a yard and a half of the 
stake above ground; the ring is slipped over the 
head of the stake, and the cat, thus tethered it 
sioht of the trees, no birds will ayproach them. 


| Cherry trees and wall-fruit trees are protected in 


the sume manner as they successively ripen. 
Each cat, by way of a shed, has one of’ the larg- 
est aized flower-pots laid on its side, wivhin reach 
of its cha'n, with a litle hay or straw in bad wea- 
ther, and her food and water placed near her. 
“Tn confirmation of Mr. Kendall’s statement. It 
mav he added, that a wall of vines between 
and 300 yarde long, in the nursery of Mr. Kirke, 
at Brompton, the fruit of which in all previous 
seasons had been very much injured by birds, was 
last year completely protected in consequence 0 
a cat having voluntarily posted himself senty 


upon it.” 
From the United States Gazette. 


BEET SUGAR. 


To J. R. Chandler, Esq.—Sir: Perceiving by 
the many applications made to me for informa- 





tion respecting beet sugar, that not only a vely 
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eoneral interest prevails on the subject, but also 
come? very erroneous views, [ take leave, through 
your wide circulating paper, to publish a_few ol 
iny ideas thereon, being the conclusion I have 
come to, alter Numerous experiments, as well as 
fom information [ have obtained from the most 
scientific French authorities, 

1. Anestablishment will not clear its expense 
uniess it be calculated to manufacture at least 


from two to five hundred pounds of sugar per day, | 


co that she idea of individuals in this country man- 
wacturing profitably for private consumption is 
preposterous 5 their sugar would stand them, in- 
cluding labor, a dollar per pound. 

9. The greatest advantage will be derived from 
steam power, which will accomplish three objects 
at least, viz; first, the rasping of the beets; se- 
condly, the reducing of the liquor “in vacuo ;” 
and thirdly, the boiling of the svrup without the 
risk of burning it, of which the beet syrup is in 
much greater danger than the cane syrup; the 
proof of the former being some degrees higher 
than that of the latter. 

3. The juice of the beet decomposes in the sum- 
mer in this country in less than two hours. I 
have known the viscid fermentation commence in 
twenty minutes. When this once occurs, sugar 
can never be obtained from it: ina large estab- 
lishment in this country, it must be prevented by 
chemical agents. 

4. Not only must the acid be neutralized, but 
the mucilage must be chemically coagulated, the 
cerate decomposed, and the malate of lime extract- 
el, or the crystalizing will be rendered extremely 
dificult, if not totally impracticable in many cases, 
and good sugar will never be made. 

5. [ am persuaded the refining process can be 
profitably united to the manufacture of the raw 
sugar. 

6. The profits are incredibly increased in pro- 
portion to the extensiveness of the establishment, 
but no one ought to engage in this business who 
has not mind, as well as a capital. 

7. One half of the manulicturing expenses will 
be saved by a scientific arrangement of the appa- 
ratus, 80 as to dispense with, as much as possible, 
manual labor. 

8. Understanding from various farmers within 
from ten to twenty miles of this city, that they are 
perlectly content with about twenty or twenty-five 
dollars per acre’s produce, and as each acre ought 
to yield on an average 40,000 Ibs. of beets, which 
Will produce 2400 lbs. of sugar, I have made the 
lowing estimate. Supposing the apparatus to 
be capable of working only about 100 Ibs, of sugar 
per day, it would take twenty-four days to manu- 
lacture 2400 Ibs. of sugar. 





EXPENSES. 
One acre of beets (40,000 Ibs.) Ss 
Two men for 24 days, —— 
Two boys for do. 22 00 
Fire and rent, &c. = 
Total, aeatiees 

RECEIPTS. 


Quantity of sugar from the acre of beets, 








| 
' 
| 











would be 2400 Ibs. which at ten cents 


per Ib. would be $240 00 
Beet cake and molasses, &e. 20 00 
Total, $260 00 

Expenses, 135 00 

Profits, 2125 00 


By this general statement it will be perceived 
that there will be nearly cent. per cent. profit; but 
then the interest of the capital sunk in the pur- 
chase of machinery is not included. On the other 
hand, the two men could work twice or four times 
ws much, and the apparatus for the increased 
quantity cost very little more. 

If you think these remarks worth publishing, 
you are welcome to them, and [am, sir, your very 
obedient servant. 

W. W. SLEIGH. 
Hamilton Village, corner of Cedar Lane. 
September, 30, 1836. 





ECONOMICAL METHOD OF KEEPING HORSES. 
By Henry Sully, M. D. 


Having received innumerable letters from gen- 
tlemen who keep horses, requesting a description 
of my plan of feeding, I shall save much trouble 
both to others as well as myself, by laying my 
system before the public. Having pursued the 
plan above 17 years, [ am enabled to appreciate 
its full value, and, being perieetly satisfied of its 
superior excellence, [| hope to continue the same 
as long as [ keep horses. 

Most people who know me will allow, that 
horses in my employ enjoy nosinecure places, and 
few people can boast of their cattle being in better 
working condition or more capable of Jaborious 
undertakings than mine. 

‘The loft above my stable contains the machine- 
ry for cutting chaff and grinding corn. From this 
lofieach horse has a tunnelol’communication with 
the manger below, and a tub annexed to each tun- 
nel in the loft for mixing the ingredients compo- 
sing the provender. 

There should be no rack in the stable, because 
this may tempt the groom to fill it with hay, and 
thus by overloading the horses’ stomach, endan- 
ger his wind, to say little of its expense and waste, 
for it is a well known fact, that if'a horse has his 
rack constantly replenished with hay, he consumes 
and spoils upwards of 30 Ibs. per day. 

The manger with which the tunnel communi- 
cates should have cross-bars, of firm oak, placed 
at the distance of ten or twelve inches from each 
other, to prevent the horse trom wasting bis prov- 
ender in search of the grain it contains, and this 
space between the cross-bars, allows the horse 
plenty of room to take his food. _ 

The chaff cutter I make use of, is manufactured 
by Mr. Wilmott, a very ingenious mechanic, who 
resides about five miles from Taunton, on the road 
to Wiveliscombe. He also provides corn bruisers, 
of the best construction, and any person keeping 
three or four horses, will save the prime cost of his 
machinery the first year of its trial, and the horses 
themselves, thus fed, to use the language of horse 
keepers, will always be above their work. 

When the provender is thoroughly mixed in the 
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tub, previously weighing out each ingredient, the | 
mixture should be given in small quantities ata | 
lime, many times a day ; and at night, enough ts | 
thrown into the tunnel to last till morning. ‘This | 
process will be found of very little trouble to the | 
groom, who will only have to go into the loft six 
or eight timesaday. As the component parts of 
the provender are weighed separately for each 
horse, we are certain he has his just proportion ; 
and [ have hereunto annexed my scale of feeding | 
in four classes, for it sometimes happens that some | 
of the ingredients cannot be procured, and at other | 
times that it may be better to substitute others ; | 
but, whatever grain is given, it should always be 
bruised or coarsely ground, and carefully weighed 
out; for by weight alone, is it possible to judge of 
the quantity of farinaceous substances the horse 
consuines; it beme well known that a peck of 
oats varies from seven to twelve pounds ; conse- 
quently ii the provender were mixed by measure 
there would be frequently an uncertainty as to 
quantity. Wheat varies from 16 to 12; Barley, 
from 13 to 16; Peas, trom 17 to 15; Beans, from 
17 10 15 per peck. And as wheat, beans, peas, 
barley, and oats, are equally good, and of very tri- 
fling difference in price when their specific gravity 
is taken into consideration, [ am equally indiffer- 
ent which grain I use, but [ should always prefer | 
boiled or steamed potatoes for hard working hors- 
es, to be a component ingredient, whenever they 
can be procured. 

As I call all ground or bruised grain of what- | 
ever description, farina, it will be so distinguished | 
in the following 


SCALE. 


Farina, consisting of * 

bruised or ground peas 

wheat, barley, or oats, 5 Ibs. 

Bran, fine or coarse 
pollard, 

Boiled or steamed po- 
tatoes mashed ina 
tub with a wooden 
bruiser, 

Fresh grain, 

Hay cut into chaff 

Straw, &e. in chaff, 


5 ibs. 10!bs. 5 Ibs. 


7 lbs. 


5 Ibs. 


8 Ibs. 10 Ibs. 8 Ibs. 
10 Ibs. 10 Ibs. 8 Ibs. 





Malt dust, or ground 
oil cake, 
Salt, 


9 


— 


2 Ibs 2 Ibs. 
oz. 20Z. 20z. 2oz. | 


By the above scale it will be seen, that each | 
horse has his 30 Ibs. of provender in 24 hours, | 
which, | maintain, is full as much as he can eat. | 
The two ounces of salt will be found to be an ex- | 
cellent stimulus to the borse’s stomach, and should, | 
on no account, be omitted.. When a horse re- | 
turns from labor, perhaps the groom will see the 
ws abet of feeding him from his tub more large- | 


y, in order that he may be the sooner satisfied | 
and lie down to rest. 


——<—<$<—— 
whilst others have less than they ought, although 
the portions are accurately weighed. P 

The only certain method, then, is, to let the 
grain, of Whatever description, be weighed sep. 
rately from its straw, and the keeper ol cattle will 


soon satisiy himself that his cattle are in want of 
| nothing in the feeding line. Many people object 


to potatoes, and think them unfit for working 
horses; but, from many years’ experience, | an 
enabled to recommend them as a constituent part 
of the 30 Ibs., and am convinced, that it js un 
wholesome and nutritious a food as ean be pro- 
cured for laboring horses, which are called upon 
sudden emergencies to perform great tasks, as has 


been abundantly proved by Mr. Curwen, M. Pp. 


who kept above one hundred horses on potatoes 
and straw, and always found that their labors 
were conducted better on this than any other food, 
—See Curwen’s Agricultural Uints, published 
1809. 

Wiveliscombe, Somerset, Sept. 12, 1836. 


From the Farmer and Gardener, 


INTERESTING TO SILK RAISERS, 


The subscriber last spring planted a small field 
with the Morus Multicaulis, or new Chinese Mul- 
berry, raised from cuttings of one bud each, say 
about three inches long, and observing that the 
trees had grown much larger than he expected, 
and had also thrown out many side branches, and 
that the growth was, in every particular, so much 
larger thun was anticipated, he thought a plain 
statement of facts relative to them, and their cul- 
ture, might prove encouraging to silk growers, 
and acceptable to the subscribers of the Farmer 
and Gardener. He invited his friend E. P. Rob- 
erts to ride over to the nursery to see and assist in 
weighing some of said trees, which he did on the 
Ist inst. and in his presence three trees were taken 
up and weighed, the weight of which was 6 3-8 
pounds, the average height above ground was 6} 
feet. On measuring a square rood, where those 
trees grew, the subscriber counted 84 trees, alld 
feet high and upwards. On separating the leaves 
from the above three trees, the produce was 23 lbs: 
now if we say 2} lbs for every three trees, as a 
portion of them were of a smaller size than those 
weighed, it will give to each square rood 63 Ibs. 
or per acre, 10,080 pounds of leaves the first sea- 
son from cuttings—and a large portion of these 
leaves were produced in time for raising the se- 
cond cropof worms. The land on which this crop 
of trees was raised, is a mellow loam on a cly 
bottom, from which in 1835 it was estimated that 
I cut two tons of hay to the acre, and was mantr- 
ed last spring with about 22 horse cart loads o! 
barn-yard manure to the acre. Planted in rows 
4 feet apart, and 9 inches in the row. 

ROBERT SINCLAIR. 


Remarks by the Editor of the Farmer & Gardentt. 


We were delighted at the luxuriant growth of 


Whenever oat straw can be procured, it is gen- | the Morus Multicaulis plants mentioned in the 
erally preferred ; and some like to have it cut into communication of' friend Sinclair, as well as wilh 
chafi without thrashing out the oats; but this isa their very great yield of foliage. It has satisfied 
bad plan, for in preparing a quantity of this chaff, us that much of the objection, which has hereto 
unequal proportions of oats will be found in each | fore rested in the minds of those who would ree? 
lot, 6o that one horse will have too large a portion, |ere they have sown, against the mulberry culture, 
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may be obviated, if the Morus Multicauls be se- 
lected for the orchard. All the calculations in our 
Manual are based upon the supposition that the 
mulberry trees shoulil be four years old belore they 
are picked—and in all candor we must confess that 
we are still of the opinion, that they ought to 
crow that long before they are deprived of their 
juliage ; for we conceive that defoliation at an ear- 
licr period would tend to shorten the lite of the 
plant. But those who are desirous of reaping all 
themselves, and leaving nothing for posterity, 
may, if hey please, reap the fruits of their labor in 
the mulberry culture even from the first year up- 
wards—and now let us see what the produci of an 
acre of ground planted in Morus Multicaulis trees 
one year old, equal in quality with those of friend 
Sinclair, would yield. 

He fixes the quantity of leaves at 10,080 Ibs. 
and as 1,000 Ibs. will teed 20,000 silk worms du- 
ring their working season, so will 10,080 Ibs. feed 
901,600 worms; and as 3,000 worms will make a 
pound of silk, so will the aggregate number make 
67 1-5 lbs. of silk, which at $4 per pound, will 
bring $283 40—the expense of attending an acre 
in the silk culture, according to our computation, 
is $154 20; this being taken from the gross 
amount leaves $129 20 as the profit on an acre 
the first year ;—and we fain would ask—what 
can be put in an acre that will yield so handsome 
a profit ? 

The estimated expense of attending an acre in 
the mulbery and silk culture, as assumed by us, 


we have always considered large, and think so | 


still; but we purposely made it so, in order that 
we might. in its excess, cover all possible contin- 
gencies. From some little experience of the last 
vear, we sincerely believe that the expense of ga- 
thering leaves and feeding the worms might be 


lessened at least 334 per cent. by judicious man- | 


agement, and we are certain that in proportion to 


the extent of an establishment would the expense | 


be reduced. 


From the Chicago (Tlinois) American. 
THE WESTERN “ BARRENS.” 
Barrens are a species of country of a mixed 


character, uniting forest and prairie. They are 
covered with scattering oaks, rough and stunted 


in their appearance, interspersed with patches of 


hazel, brushwood, and tough grass. ‘They ap- 
pear to be the result of the contest which the fire 
is periodically continuing with the timber. The 
appearance of this description of country led the 
early settlers of the state to suppose that the scan- 


tuess of timber was owing to the poverty of the | 


soil; and hence the title, thus ignorantly given, 
and calculated to convey erroneous notions to our 
eastern farmers, became of universal application 
to this extensive tract of country. [i is ascertain- 
ed, however, that these barrens embrace as pro- 
Cuctive a soil as can be found in the state— 
healthy—more rolling than the prairies, and 
abounding with that important requisite to desira- 


ble farms, good springs. ‘The fire visits these bar- | 
rens in the fall, but owing to the insufficiency of 


the tuel, is not able to destroy, entirely, the tim- 
er, “Phe farmer may settle, without hesitation 
or tear, in any part of this species of land, where 
he can find timber sufficient for his preseut purpo- 


‘ts and wants, for the soil is supposed to be better | date him with Bob [a pointer} who was well ad- 


adapted fo all the interests of agriculture, and the 
vicisitudes of the season, than the deeper and rich- 
er mould of bottom and prairie land. Where the 
fire is prevented from the ravages, (as it easily 
can be by the oecupant of the soil,) heavy timber 
springs up wink a rapidity which would be incred- 
ible to the northern emigrant. Hivh insu-ated 
bluffs, of a conical form, and exhibiting the up- 
pearance of connected ridges, rise up from the bot- 
toms along the rivers which meander and fertilize 
them; they are from one to three hundred teet in 
height. ACnods of land, stony, and ofien rocky, at 
their summits, are found along the rivers, in some 
sections of the state, separated by deep ravines, 
The prairies are often intersected by ravines lead- 
ing down tothe streams. Deep sink holes, which 
serve to drain off the waters, are found in some 
parts, and prove that the substance is secondary 
limestone, abounding in subteraneous cavities. 
Very little that is denominated in the eastern 
states stony ground is found in this state. There 
are quarries of stone in the bluffs, in the banks of 
the streams, and in the-ravines. In the vicinity 
of Juliet, and many other promising villages, an 
abundance of stone can be procured, admirably 
adapted to the purposes of building, uniting dura- 
bility with great beauty and warmth. Z'imber, 
were it equally distributed in this state, would be 
adequate to the necessities of the settlers. Its ap- 
parent scarcity, where the prairie prevails, is not 
to be so great an obstacle to settlement as has 
been generally imagined. Substitutes bave been 
found for many of the purposes to which timber is 
‘generally apphed: and the rapidity with which 
prairie, under the hand of care and cultivation, be- 
comes converted into forest of timber, affords a 
sure guaranty for the future. 

The kinds of timber most abundant in the state 
are oaks of the various species, black and white 
walnut, ash of the several varieties, elm, sucar 
maple, honey locust, hackberry, linden, hickory, 
cotton. wood, pecan, mulberry, buck-eve, syeamore, 
cherry ,box, elder, sassalras, and persimmon, In 
the southern and eastern parts of the state, yellow 
poplar and beech may be found. Near the Ohio | 
are cypress trees, and in several counties clumps 
of yellow pine and cedar. On the Calumet, near 
the sonth end of Lake Michigan, is a forest of 
small pine. ‘Phe underwood growth consists prin- 
cipally of redbud, pawpaw, sumach, plum, crab- 
apple, grape-vine, dog-wood, spice bush, green- 
brier, hazel, ete. ‘The trees in this state are very 
luxuriant in their growth, and are frequently found 
of a stupenduous size, particularly the cotion- 
‘wood and sycamore, on the alluvial soil of the ri- 
vers. 








Extract from the Farmer’s Magazine, of September, 1836. 


ANECDOTE OF A NOTED POINTER. 
ER SsOW. 


A POINT- 





* * * * 

A sportsman ovght never to lend a pointer, 
since a dog, whatever his good qualities may be, 
will not serve a stranger either so willingly or so 
‘well, as his master, and returns home all the 
| worse for the indiscreet experiment. However, < 
friend being very importunate, the owner of the 
/pointers whose portraits accompany the present 
number, atier some hesitation, agreed to accommo- 
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vanced in life, had seen an abundance of game fall 
before him, and was a finished adept at his busi- 
ness. The gentleman prepared for the field, and the 
dog, perceiving the shooting jacket, gun, &c. ac- 
companied him without hesitation. In about two 
hours the dog was observed, at the distance of se- 
veral fields, returning home very leisurely and very 
unconcernedly—and home he came, followed in 
some fifteen or twenty minutes by the gentleman. 
It was easy to guess what had occurred. The 

entleman had not killed a bird; but on repeated- 


y missing, the dog began to testily symptoms of 


uneasiness and dissatisfaction ; and, at leneth, after 
some half-score shots had been wasted, Bob un- 
ceremoniously gave up and returned home. ‘The 
lender was prepared for such a result. He was 
aware his {friend was a very indifferent shot; and 
as the the dog had been in the habit of observing 
the game fall when the gun fired, he concluded 
Bob would suspend his exertions when he found 
them unavailing. 

We have already observed, that any dog which 
will hunt may be taught to set. We once saw 
an animal bred between the water spaniel and 
the shepherd’s dog that pointed partridges as stea- 
dily as possible. 
this manceusre, or act of pointing, depending as it 
does on the sense of smell, is not exactly confined 
to the dog tribe, as the following anecdote will 
render manifest; which, however, we should not 
introduce, were not its authenticity placed beyond 
all doubt. A black sow, belonging to Richard 
Toomer, acquired the knack of pointing. Slut 
was bred in the New Forest, Hampshire, and was 
of that sort of how which maintain themselves 
upon the wild productions of the Forest, except 
when they have young, when they require extra 
food for a few weeks. She was given, when about 
three months old, by Thomas to his brother, Rich- 
ard ‘Toomer (both keepers in the Forest) for the 
purpose of breeding. Little notice was taken ol 
her till she was about eighteen months old, as she 
had not produced any young: she was seldum seen 
near the lodge, but chanced to be observed one day 
near that place, when ‘Thomas ‘Toomer happened 
to be there. The brothers were concerned together 
in breaking pointers and setters, some of their own 
breeding, and others which were sent from ditler- 
ent gentlemen; of the latter although they would 
stand and back, many were so indifferent that 
they would neither hunt, nor express any satistiie- 
tion when birds were killed and placed before 
them. The slackness in these dogs first sugvested 
the idea, that by the same method any other ani- 


mal might be taughtto stand, and do as well as one | 


of those huntless and inactive pointers. At this 
instant the saw passed by, and was remarked us 
being extremely handsome. R. Toomer threw 
her a piece or two of oatrheal roll, for which she 
appeared grateful, and approached very near; from 
that time they determined to make a sporting pig 
of her. The first step was to give her a name, and 
that of Slut 


found near the lodge. She daily improved, and in 
a few weeks would retrieve birds that had run, as 
well as the best pointer; nay, her nose was supe- 


Indeed, it would appear as if 


—=— 
rior to any pointer they ever possessed, and no 
men in England had better. ‘They hunted prin. 
cipally,on the moors and heaths. Slut has stood 
partridges, black game, pheasants, snipes, and rab. 
bits, in the same day, but was never known to 
pointa hare. She was seldom taken, by choice 
more than a mile or two from the lodge, but has 
frequently joined them when out with their point. 
ers, and continued with them several hours, She 
has sometimes stood a jack-snipe when all the 
pointers had passed it. She would back the does 
when they pointed; but the dogs refused to back 
her until spoke to, these dogs being trained io 
make a general halt when the word was given 
whether any dog pointed or not; so that she has 
been frequently standing in the midst of a field of 
pointers. In consequence of the dogs not liking 
to hunt when she was with them, (for the7 drop- 
ped their sterns and showed symptoms of jeal- 
ousy,) she did not very often accompany them, 
except for the novelty, or when she accidentally 
joined them in the Forest. The pace was mostly 
a trot; and she was seldom known to gallop, ex- 
cept when called to go out shooting: upon which 
occasion, she would come off the forest home, at 
full stretch (for she was never shut up, but to pre- 
vent being out of the sound of the call or whistle, 
when a party of gentlemen had appointed to see 
her out next day, and which she obeyed as readi- 
ly as a dog,) and be as much elated as a dog 
upon being shown the game. She always ex- 
pressed great pleasure when game, either dead or 
alive, was shown to her. She has (requently 
stood a single partridge at forty yards distance, 
her nose in a direct line to the bird; after 
standing some considerable time, she would drop, 
still keeping her nose in a direct line for the game, 
and woula continue in that pesition until the game 
moved. If it took wingshe would come up to the 
place and put her nose down two or three times; 
but, if a bird ran off, she would get up, go to the 
place, aud draw slowly after it; when the bird 
stopped, she would stand it as before. The 
‘Toomers lived about seven miles apart, at Rhine- 
field and Broomey Lodges; Slut has many 
‘times gone by herself from one lodge to the other, 
as if to solicit the gratification of being taken out 
with the gun. She was about five years old when 
cher master died, and at the sale of his pointers. 
&e. she was purchased by Sir H. Mildmay, and 
sent to Dowmersfield Park, where she remained 
some years: she was last in the possession ol 
Colonel Sikes, was then ten years old, and bid 
become fat and sluggish, but would point game as 
well as before. When killed, which was at Bas- 
silden House, Slut weighed seven hundred pounds: 
we envy not the feelings of a man who could 


order the slaughter of such an animal. 





From the Chronicle. 





, : MC) RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION OF LIVE STOCK: 
(given in consequence of having | 


soiled herself’ in a bow) she acknowledged in the | 
course of the day, and never atterwards forgot. 
Within a fortnight, she would find and point par- 
tridlges and rabbits, and her training was much 
forwarded by the abundance of both which were 


One of the causes of general agricultural de- 
pression has been the want to the farmer ol the 
“means of transporting his produce with rapidity 
cand certainty, to those districts where larger 2 
better remunerating prices can be obtained than 
‘in his own immediate vicinity. It is well know! 
‘that, though extensive purchases of fat catile are 
made every year, in Herefordshire and the neigh 
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boring counties, for the London market, many are 
deterred from entering into the trade by the 
expense, trouble and difficulty, as well as certain 
loss, entailed in bring beasts to London, the loss 
being always set down at 10 per cent. ; sometimes 
itis even much more. The consequence is, that 
the spirit of enterprise is checked, and the farmer 
loses the advantages of competition in the pur- 
chase of his cattle, and is often obliged to put up 
with prices that do not repay his expenses. 
Wherever railways have been established, they 
have been the means of removing this drawback 
upon agriculture. If railways are allowed in some 
parts of the country, they must be established in 
all; if not, a monopoly would be enjoyed by the 
agriculturists in the railway distiicts ; thus the far- 
mers near the Birmingham railway will, until other 
trunks projected for grazing counties are comple- 
ted, enjoy the privilege of sending their cattle to 
the London markets in a few hours, to the exclu- 
sion of the other farmers, from want of facility of 
communication. 

In order, therefore, to meet the demands of the 
farmers of Herefordshire, and to enable them to 
forward their produce to the metropolis in twelve 
or thirteen hours, which is precisely the number of 
days at present required, a railway has been plan- 
ned and surveyed, which will connect the town of 
Gloucester, now the centre from which several 
important trunks radiate, with Hereford, passing 
through Newent, Dimock, and Ledbury, thus 
bringing railways from the metropolis into the 
very heart of this fertile and rich county. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
ORCHARD GRASS AND THE YELLOW BIRD. 


A person who is fond of nature’s music and her 
“winged flowers,”’ cannot do better than to sow a 
quantity of the orchard grass for the accommoéa- 
tion of the cheerful and beautiful yellow bird. 
From the time that its seeds are fairly out of the 
blow until they are fallen off or devoured, a patch 
of this grass will be frequented by these little 
birds in troops, singing and eating alternately from 
“morn till dewy eve.” In getting the seed it dis- 
plays a tact quite amusing, lighting on the tall 
stems of the grass, it gently sways them down, 
and generally some of the heads in this process of 
settling will come within reach. Should none be 
convenient for picking from, it will draw one of 
the head to it, as it sits perched on the stem, and 
holding it with one of its feet, finish the seed at its 
leisure. So fond is this bird of the orchard grass, 
that Where a person has but a small quantity, and 
ls anxious to save it forseed, it will be necessary 
lo cut it as soon as the seed is sufficiently matured 
lor growing, which will be when the stalk and 
head become partially dried, and brown. 

G. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
CURING CLOVER BY COCKING. 
[ have this year given the new mode of curing 


Clover for hay as faira trial as circumstances would 
admit, and it has perfectly sueceeded. T had a 
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took barley and spring wheat, and seeded down 
with clover and timothy for mowing. It grew 
very thick and heavy, (by the by, Mr. Editor, it 
was the same piece of ground for the treatment 
of which I received, a year or two since, such a 
gentle reprimand from an English correspondent 
of the Montreal Herald,) lodged early, and IT cut 
it the first of my mowing. The weather was 
good at the time of cutting, and before night, the 
work of each day was put up in cocks of from SO 
to 120 Ibs. weight. It was of course free from all 
external moisture, and considerably wilted. It 
stood in the cocks nearly a week without being 
disturbed—did not heat except in a trifling degree, 
and when it was opened for the final drying, it was 
as bright and fresh as hay need to be. It re- 
sembled plants dried in the shade, every leaf and 
blossom remaining entire, and few or none falling 
off, as is usually the case with clover cured in the 
ordinary way. Duriug the whole time the cocks 
stood in the field the weather was fine, with the 
exception of one heavy shower, which gave them 
a thorough wetting. Whether they would have 
come out as well had the weather been constantly 
wet, may be considered questionable. As it was, 
it was decidedly the finest lot of clover hay I ever 
saw putin a barn, and shall for the future use the 
method of cocking in preference to any other. 
There were about ten tons on the land mowed, a 
tolerable crop for the first cutting after seeding. 


W. G. 


From the Floricultural Cabinct. 
ON THN CULTURE OF THE TULIP. 
By W. J. P. 


As IT emerged from the dawn of my admiration 
of flowers, the tulip formed a prominent feature, 
and each successive bloom strengthened and con- 
firmed my devotion to the cultivation of that love- 
ly flower, not forgetting the carnation, pink, ra- 
nunculus, auricula, &e., which may justly rank 
among the “beauties of the creation.” 

Numerous inquiries having been made upon 
the subject, lam induced to make the following 
detailed observations on its culture, conceiving that 
it may be instructive and acceptable to those who 
ardently admire the flower—are doubtlessly whol- 
ly or nearly unacquainted with the general treat- 


obtaining information on the subject. 


indisputably be a strong, rich yellow loam, laid 
open and exposed, previous to using, to the ac- 
tion of sunand air, for at least one winter and one 
summer, turned over every few weeks, by which 
means it becomes thoroughly decomposed and di- 
vested of all actid and rank qualities, and in a state 
congenial to the natural order of the vegetation of 
the plant. 

Manure.—There is upon this point some little 
difference of opinion, even amongst the oldest and 
most scientific growers of the present day ; but it 
is, I believe, admitted by a very considerable ma- 
jority of the most inveterate fanciers, that the in- 
iermixture of manure upon the undermentioned 
| principle is decidedly beneficial, and is acted upon 
with the utmost success. ft should be equal pro- 











piece of about three acres, from which [last year 
Vox. 1V—59 


portions of horse and cow dung, laid up in a heap 


ment and nature of the plant, and are desirous of 


Soil.—The standard of soil for the tulip should 
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for at least eighteen months, turned about once a 
month, but in frosty weather more frequently, in 
order to allow the frost well to penetrate it, as it 
must not on any account be applied to the tulip 
bed until it has become completely pulverized, and 
formed positively into a substance as fine as 
mould, when it is entirely freed from every perni- 


cious or injurious property, and the existence of 


insects is nearly or wholly annihilated. Then 
the application of one-third part of such manure 
to two-third parts of loam as above described, will 


—I speak from the most certain results of expe- 


rience and adoption—be found highly beneficial in 
producing a fine full green foliage, a strong up- 
right stem, and a vigorous and perfect bloom. 


“The bed—should be about 4 feet wide, of a| 


length proportionate to the quantity required to 
be planted, varying from 12 to 15 feet in length, 
planting seven in a row, the outer root to be about 
3 inches from the edge. ‘The box, as it is termed, 
to be composed of strong wood, not less than one 
inch and a quarter thick, and is raised 10 or 12 
inches from the surface of the ground, below 
which the soil should be completely removed for 
at least one foot, filling up about one-half of the 
space so dug out with some rather large cinder 
ashes, or clinkers, or brick rubbish, or any sub- 
stance which will not adhere closely, in order to 
admit of a good drainage under the bed; then 
over that fill up the remaining space upon a level 
with the regular surface, or bottom edge of the 
boarding or box of the bed, with a good dry mel- 
low loam, which has been exposed some months 
to the air; and then proceed to fill the box with 


the composition above described, it being first well | 


mixed and united together, to within about an 
inch of the edge on each side, and raised gradu- 


ally frem each side towards the centre, so that the | 


middle row will be some inches higher in the 
ground than the outside rows, although planted 
the same depth, being careful to plant the largest 
and tallest growing roots in the centre, and the 
next size in proportion in each of the other three 
rows, the smallest or shortest being outside. 
Round my bed, when thus arranged, I put a neat, 
lightly constructed, open green fence, made of one 
foot single laths, not too close together, and paint- 
ed green, so that it stands just one foot high above 
the upper edge of the box of the bed, gives a 
neat, finished and ornamental appearance to the 
bed, and forms a material protection to the growth 
and bloom of the plants. When the tulip stage 
is then erected over, and properly covered in the 
blooming season, the bed assumes a regular and 
handsome appearance, and forms no inconsidera- 
ble scene of attraction. 

Planting.—The time to be selected for that pur- 


veral friends and myself make use of, which js 
'made of block tin, about six inches in depth, 3 
inches in diameter across the top, narrowing to the 
bottom to about 2 inches, with a mark or piece of 
solder outside 4 inches upwards from the bottom, 
This has a strong handle projecting over the to 
sufliciently circular and large to be convenient to 
the hand, and each extremity soldered well on the 
outside, near the top or upper rim of the dibble. 
The material advantage derivable from this dib- 
ble is at once explained and easily and quickly 
comprehended, inasmuch as by this method the 
bed (being well settled and prepared for planting, 
and marked out for the number of rows intended) 
is not at all compressed and disturbed, because by 
gently pressing and turning this dibble round until 
| the mark above described reaches the surface of 
the bed, every hole is made the precise and equal 
depth (4 inches) throughout the bed, sufficiently 
‘large at top to admit of: the hand to place the root 
‘regularly at the bottom ; the dibble, as described, 
being smaller at bottom than top, retains the earth, 
which is quckly turned out into large garden pots, 
or on a bed or border close at hand; and then af- 
terwards the roots, when in, can be covered, and 
the holes filled with the same soil as was taken 
out, raking the bed over lightly and regularly with 
a fine rake or spade, to settle the earth firmly and 
properly. ‘This is, by all who have seen and used 
it, admitted to be the most perfect and convenient 
system. It is also an additional advantage to dib 
the holes a week previous to planting, by which 


| 





means the soil is well exposed and sweetened, and 
the bulbs are afierwards less liable to the attack of 
insects. Previous to putting in the roots, it is 
creat advantage, and universally adopted by those 
initiated in the treatment of tulips, to put a table 
spoontul of “sharp sand” in the hole. This is the 
surest preventive of the attack of the earthworm, 
or any insect whatever, and preserves many a 
sickly or damaged bulb from rotting. 

From the time the tulip is planted until the lat- 
ter end of March or beginning of April, little or 
no attention is required, where the bed is construc- 
ted on the principle above described ; but at that 
time, as the buds advance in growth, they are 
more or less susceptible of injury from frost, and 
particularly a superabundance of wet. With a 
bed of choice tulips, then, it is highly advisable, 
if not indispensable, that a temporary awning of 
covering, by means of large hoops and canvas, 
‘should be thrown occasionally over the bed, to 

protect it, as much as practicable, from heavy 
rains, hail-storms, sharp cutting north-easterly, 
'&e. winds, and the chance of sharp frosty nights, 
‘which not unfrequently occur at this season. 
'There are many beds, however, in which the 








pose is from the latter end of October to about the | choicest varieties are cultivated, that have no such 
12th of November, choosing during that period | temporary protection afforded them ; but by being 
the most open, dry weather, as that description of’| properly raised and drained as above described, 
soil which is used for the growth of the tulip’ the root is kept in a vigorous, healthy state, and 
cannot be disturbed with facility except when at} the buds sustain in general but little injury from 
least moderately, if not nearly dry; independent | such mischances. 
of which, it must be found more inconvenient to Bloom.—tn the beginning of May, when the 
plant (as very many persons do) a bed of’ several | buds become snfficiently matured, and begin to 
hundred roots in wet, heavy weather. I judge it, | display their various stripes and tints, it is time to 
therefore, of much advantage to avail myself’ of | prepare to place the upper or main awning ove! 
the earliest time above stated, if the weather be | the bed, which on a regular stage is so construc- 
fine. | ; ted as to admit of being drawn up at pleasure by 
Dibble, or dibber, as it is termed.—The best | means of a roller with pulleys on each slope, 8° 
that I have ever seen or heard of’ isone which se- | that sun and air can be admitted or excluded 4s 
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occasion requires, without which convenience the 
bloom can never be retained so long or in so much 
perfection, observing always to give the advan- 
tage, if possible, of very early morning sun, until 
the flowers are all in full bloom, and by all means 
the refreshing air after sunset, if not too cold; but 
the flowers to be wholly protected from the weath- 
er, and particularly the operation of the sun and 
wind, with those exceptions. If the season has 
been dry, and the weather be hot, the plants when 
in full bloom, will probably exhibit symptoms of 
drooping ; it will then be necessary to apply wa- 
ter moderately and cautiously between the rows, 
by means of a fine watering pot. 

When the bloom is completely over, let the co- 
vering be wholly removed, be the weather what 
it may, and the plants fully exposed. When the 
foliage and stem have become sufliciently brown 
and withered, which will be about the 25th of 
June, by which time the root matures and be- 
comes in a state of rest, take up the roots cautious- 
ly with a rounded trowel, strony, being caref‘1l not 
to touch or cut the bulbs; separate the largest off- 
sets, and place them in a dry room or shed, where 
the air has free access constantly, but totally 
away from the effects of sun or fire. When the 


bulbs are dry and hardened, (say in about a week | corn and artificial grasses, but chiefly upon clays 


or ten days,) place them carefully away until the 
time of replanting. 

The method adopted by many famous tulip 
bloomers, who have many hundred named roots 
to take care of, is to have shallow boxes or draw- 
ers, With divisions or partitions in each, only large 
enough to hold one root in each; they contain 
seven holes or divisions from front to back, and 
may be made any width that is fancied. ‘These 
rows are numbered from one progressively, by 
which means the roots are placed in them in that 
order as they are taken from the Tulip bed. ‘The 
tulips are of course planted in the precise order 
in which they are arranged and written down by 
name in the tulip book, and if any mistake or er- 
ror is discovered in the course of the bloom, the 
book is then corrected. So the roots are taken up 
and disposed in these boxes agree as to order, and 
any alteration or variation of roots for the subse- 
quent planting can be made at pleasure. 

But as this, though a most superior and conve- 
nient plan, may be found objectionable on the 
ground of expense and trouble at first, (as these 
boxes or drawers should, to be complete, be fitted 
into a case or frame, after the manner of a chest 
of drawers, with open ribbed sides and back, and 
kept in an airy, dry room, away from sun, and where 
little or no fire is kept,) the best method that I am 
aware of;in the absence of some such conve- 
nience is to put the roots singly in what is termed 
technically “small hand” paper, one root only in a 
piece of paper, with the name of the tulip writ- 
ten on it. ‘This 1s the best paper that can be pro- 
cured for the purpose, being soft and pliable, and 
not liable to injure the shoots of the bulbs previous 
to planting. 

Offsets—should be planted about three weeks 
earlier than the parent bulbs, and tolerably close 
in proportion to their size, with a layer of sharp 
sand under them, and covered about two inches 
with fine sifted soil. | 

The whole body of soil for the main bed should 
be first passed through a screen or coarse sieve. 

















i 





somewhat upon the above principle, with reason- 
ble attention, that ever suffered to any material ex- 
tent from insects or weather. 





Form the Farmer’s Series of the Library of Useful Knowledge. 


ASHES, SOOT, AND SOAPERS’ WASTE, AS MA- 
NURE. 


Ashes of every description, including soapers’ 
waste, though not all falling strictly under the 
character cf fossil substances, and, indeed, being 
partly derived from the vegetable kingdom, yet, 
partaking in a great degree of the same nck bs 
reous nature as those of which we have already 
treated, may also be allowed to rank together un- 
der the general denomination of mineral manures. 
Those of coal, wood, and turf; when used for do- 
mestic puposes, are, in almost all country places, 
mixed up by the consumers with the dunghill, 
and, unless they form an unusual proportion of the 
heap, occasion but little sensible difference in the 
properties of the manure; but, when applied 
alone, as top-dressings upon grass, they both 
strengthen the herbage, improve its quality, and 
encourage the growth of white clover: they are 
also generally used for many other crops, both of 


and heavy tenacious loams. 

The ashes of coals, and cinders, have, indeed, 
the very perceptible eflect of loosening as well as 
stimulating those soils, and when thev can be 
procured in sufficient large quantities, in the nel@h- 
borhood of great towns and manulactories, they 
are also ploughed in with great advantage, to the 
extent of 50 or 60 bushels, or even more ol the 
latter, per acre. 

Those of wood, which forms the chief firing in 
the interior of this country, are also largely em- 
ployed by many farmers, who contract with the 
cottagers for all the ashes they make; drawing 
home for them in return their faggots. ‘The ma- 
nure thus procured, being a powerful alkali, has a 
very considerable eflect in correcting any acidity 
that may exist in the soil, but is, in almost every 
instance, employed without any distinction respect- 
ing the sort of timber from which it is obtained, 
though as the trees contain very diflerent qualities, 
they necessarily yield ashes corresponding, to a 
certain extent at least, with their original charac- 
ter; and were they classed, and farmers made ac- 
quainted with their relative properties, they would 
be much better able to judge of the due propor- 
tion of ashes which it might be expedient to ap- 
ply to the ground.* 





* It is a well-ascertained fact, that the closer the 
texture of the wood, and the harder and heavier it is, 
the greater portion of vegetable alkali it will be found 
to contain. Thus, by a brief analysis extracted from 
the Essays of the Bishop of Landaff, trees may be 
classed, according to the value of their ashes, as fol- 
lows :— 


First Class. Second Class. Fourth Class. 





Oak Elm Birch 
Ash Maple Alder 
Sweet Chestnut Hornbeam Sycamore 
Yew Whitethorn Poplar 
Beech Hazel 

) Pear Third Class. Elder 

| Crab The Pine and Fir Sallow. 


| Blackthorn tribes 


. . 
[ have never known or heard of tulips treated | Broom 
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A similar remark will apply to the ashes pro- 
cured from furze ; for these are found to possess 
different degrees of strength, in proportion as they 
are burned, either in the brick-kiln, the lime-kiln, 
oroven. ‘Thus it is well known to most farmers 
that, in preparing chalk or limestone for burning, 
in most country kilns, these faggots are very gen- 
erally used, and being placed in the centre of the 
pile, as the heat increases, and the stones get into 
a state of calcination, the action of the fire soon 
affects all the smaller and looser parts of the 
stone, which fall down to the bottom, and mix 
with the ashes. Inasmuch, therefore, as burnt 
lime possesses a greater stimulus than burnt clay, 
we may conclude that in the same proportion this 
refuse from the lime-kiln will be more valuable 
than that from the brick-kiln; while the ashes 
produced by the baker’s oven must be far superior 
to either, and may rank in much the same class as 
those obtained by the burning of weeds.* 

The ashes of burnt straw have also been found 
beneficial by many intelligent practical farmers, 
from some of whose experiments we select the 
following instances. Advantage was taken of a 
fine day to fire the stubble of an out-field soon 
after harvest, the precaution having been previous- 
ly taken of sweeping round the boundary to pre- 
vent injury to the hedges. The operation was 
easily performed, by simply applying a light to 
windward, and it completely destroyed every weed 
that grew, leaving the surface completely cover- 
ed with ashes ; and the following crop, which was 
wheat, produced full five quarters per acre. ‘This 
excited further experiment, the result of which 
was, that in the following season, the stubble 
having been partly ploughed in according to the 
common practice, and partly burned, and the land 
sown with wheat, the crop produced eight bushels 

er acre more on that portion which had been 

urned, than on that which had been ploughed-in. 
The same experiment was repeated, on different 
occasions, with similar results; and a following 
crop of oats having been laid down with seeds, 
the clover was found perfectly healthy, while that 

ortion on which the burning of the stubble had 

een omitted, was choked with weeds.t To which 
Wwe must add the experiment on the efficacy of 
burnt straw, as stated in p. 248 of this work, 
which, though not supporting the superiority of 
corn crops over those manured with dung, yet, 
on those two, in which alone it could have been 
supposed to have taken effect, it bore a very near 
degree of equality. It must, however, be recol- 
lected, that if intended to have a decided effect, 
the stubble must be left of a considerable length, 





It therefore necessarily follows, that where the kind of 
timber which has been consumed can be ascertained, 
the proportion of ashes to be applied per acre ought to 
vary accordingly ; for, if six loads of the best and pur- 
est ashes from oak be sufficient, ten or twelve may 
not be more than equivalent to them when produced 
from hazel, alder, or sallow ; and by the same rule, if 
ten or twelve loads of oak-ashes were to be sown, be- 
cause it may have been the custom to use that quanti- 
ty of hazel, &c. the effect might be found, in a dry 


season, to burn “4 the crop. See Malcolin’s Comp. 
Modern Husb. vol. ii. p. 178. 


* Malcolin’s Comp. of Mod. Husb., vol. ii. p. 184. 


+ Survey of the East Riding of Yorkshire ; Com- 
munications to the Board of Agric., vol. iv. p. 130. 


ete 


—— 


which will occasion a material deficiency of farm. 
yard manure; though the advantages will be 
gained of saving the cost of moving the stubbs 
the seeds of weeds and insects will be considera. 
bly destroyed, and the land will be left unimpedeg 
for the operation of the plough. 

On the wolds of Lincolnshire, the practice of 
not only burning the stubble, but even the stray 
of thrashed grain, has been carried, in man 
cases, to the extent of four to six loads per acre; 
and, as it is described in the Report of the Coun- 
ty, has been attended, in all those instances, with 
very decidedly good effect. It is even said to have 
been found superior, in some comparative trials, to 
yard-dung, in the respective rate of five tons of 
straw to ten of manure! Although placing im- 
plicit faith in the results thus stated, we cannot, 
however, but feel stong doubts of the expediency 
of the practice ; for we should hesitate to recom- 
mend any measure that tended to reduce the 
quantity of farm-yard manure—the application of 
which is always certain and always durable, 
whilst the most decided advocates for the burning 
of’ straw are compelled to admit that its effects are 
but transitory. Some intelligent farmers, indeed, 
consider the benefit to arise more from the effect 
of the fire in the destruction of weeds and insects 
than from the small quantity of ashes that are pro- 
duced; and its chief value must be supposed to 
consist in the superior degree of cleanness which 
it imparts to the land.* 

In this country we are accustomed to regard 
turf as the mere sods cut from the surface of 
marshes in dry weather, and afterwards burned 
as fuel, for which purpose it is, in many parts, 
very generally employed by the peasantry. ‘The 
quality of ashes thus produced must depend, like 
every other kind of vegetable manure, upon the 
nutritive portion of the matter contained in them, 
and will be treated of in a future chapter, under 
the head of Paring and Burning; but in most 

arts of Scotland, and throughout the interior of 

reland, the term is applied to peat-moss, which is 
found in many districts in quantities which appear 
inexhaustible, and seem to consist in the accumu- 
lated remains of’ aquatic plants, heath, fern, and 
other vegetable matter, brought into a state of de- 
composition through the effects of stagnant wa- 
ter: it is indeed so retentive of moisture as to re- 
tain it in a manner similar to sponge. It exists 1n 
deep pits, from which it is dug in the summer, then 
cut into squares, either by the hundred, or by mea- 
sure, and exposed to the sun and air until it be- 
comes dry; but when prepared for farming pur- 

oses, upon a large scale, it is burned, either in 

ins or in large heaps, expressly for manure; and 
the most usual mode is by means of the slow com- 
bustion chiefly of the lowest stratum of the peat, 
as in that part, the fibres of the matter which 1 
contains are most decayed. It is also found In 
many parts of England: but the ashes in the 
highest repute are those made at Newbury, !" 
Berkshire, the process of manufacturing which, as 
it will serve with very little variation for every 
kind throughout the kingdom, may be thus de- 
tailed. 

The stratum of this Newberry peat lies at va- 
rious depths, though generally at about five feet 
below the surface, and of the thickness of from 


is 
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* Survey of Lincolnshire, p. 304. 
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heing very uneven, and mostly gravel; that which | 
iw] 


‘; above commonly consists of a good meadow 
coil. ‘The hills at each side consist chiefly of 
chalk, easily dissolvable by heavy rain, which 
washes it off the ridges, down to the low ground, 
where, mixing with the floods, it is floated over 
the meadows, and deposited in the peat; the 
ashes, therefore, differ from those of most other 
districts, in the quantity of lime which they con- 
jain, to which their extraordinary valuable quali- 
‘ies have been chiefly attributed. The peat varies 
in color, but the blackest is reckoned the best, and 
the most esteemed ashes have a reddish hue; 
those which are pale and whitish, being of a 
species of earth compounded of clay, and termed 
‘clob,’ which, though burned for manure, lies 
above the true peat, and is of a different and very 
inferior quality. This being removed, the real 
peat is cut, with a peculiar kind of spade, into 
long pieces, about 35 inches broad every way, 
after which it is conveyed from the spot where it 
is dug, in wheelbarrows, toa short distance, where 
it is spread upon the ground in regular rows until it 
bedried by the sun and wind. It isthus cut down 
until the gravelly bottom 1s reached, if it can be 
sufficiently drained; but although persons are em- 
ployed to pump the water, that cannot be always 
completely eflected. 

Alter having been thus laid to dry during 
about a week, the pieces are turned, and this being 
three or four times repeated, a small round heap 
is made in the middle of the place where the peat 
is spread, and in the centre some very dry peat is 
put, which being lighted, the fire communicates 
slowly to the rest of the parcel. When it is com- 
pletely lighted, an additional quantity is put upon 
the heap, and this is continued till the whole is 
consumed, which generally occupies one or two 
weeks, and sometimes still longer, as quick burning 
is not approved of, and the rain seldom penetrates 
deep enough to extinguish the fire. ‘The heaps 
are commonly of a circular form, and rather flat at 
top: at first very small, but gradually increasing, 
until it sometimes becomes two or three yards 
deep, and six or seven yards in diameter. Ac- 
cording as the peat is more or less dry, or contains 
more or less essential oil, or, as it is termed, is 
more or less fat—according as the weather is fa- 
vorable or otherwise, and in proportion as the 
heaps are more or less large, just so much a long- 
era shorter time will it take to consume. A fire 
regulately kept up, but burning by slow degrees, 
Will retain more of the vegetable alkali in it than 
amore quick one; and in proportion to the heat 
of the fire, the same quantity of peat will produce 
more or less ashes ; thus it has been stated by Mr. 
Malcolm that in the parish of Frimley, in Surrey, 
three* loads of dried peat, which is about the size 
of the usual heap, will yield from 6000 to 7000 

ushels, which have been sometimes known to 
Yield 2400 bushels of good ashes;t though the 
Peat is generally so reduced in measure by com- 
bustion that the ashes seldom equal one-fourth of 
ts original bulk. ‘The ashes being riddled, are 
then conveyed away in covered carts, and put un- 
der sheds to keep «ta from the wet until they 
are wanted for the land; for if kept under cover 
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one foot to eight or nine, the ground underneath | 


and dry, they are infinitely more strong and ac- 
tive than those which have been made some time, 
and have been exposed to the weather; the fresher 
they are when used, therefore, the better. ‘The 
usual time of applying them is in March and 
April, in the proportion of twelve to fifteen bush- 
els per acre, according to the soil and crop, as too 
large a quantity would be injurious, though, on 
meadow land, twenty bushels are often laid with 
advantage ; and, when not used as top-dressings, 
they are commonly spread at the same time as 
the seed is sown, though for grass many people 
prefer the autumn. For corn crops, however, they 
are notin much estimation; but on turnips they 
are said to assist in checking the fly, and they are 
supposed to increase clover nearly a ton of hay 
the acre beyond what it would have yielded with- 
out them: their effect, however, is not calculated 
to last more than a couple of years, but they are 
of such benefit to that crop, and to the succeeding 
wheat, that when a tenant quits a farm on which 
ashes have been laid in the preceding year, it is 
usually customary to allow him one-half of the 
expense. ‘The price, at Newbury wharf, varies 
according to quality; but the best is a 
sold at about sevenpence per bushel. One man, 
with a double cart, can sow several acres in a day, 
but the weather should be perfectly calm, or they 
will be unequally dispersed by the wind.* 

In aseries of experiments, fora long time car- 
ried on upon these ashes they were found to con- 
tain from one-fourth to one-third part of gypsum 
and even a larger proportion of that substance 
was discovered in some burned in the neighbor- 
hood of Stockbridge, in Hampshire. ‘The other 
constituent parts consisted of a little iron and com- 
mon salt. with various quantities of aluminous, 
calcareous, and siliceous earth ;f and the analysis 
of some very celebrated peat-ashes, brought some 
years ago from Holland, in which country and 
Flanders they are most extensively used as ma- 
nure, as made by Professor Brande, showed them 
to contain, in 100 parts, 


Of Siliceous earth, - - 32 parts, 
Sulphate and muriate of soda, oF 
Sulphate of lime, . - ). 
Carbonate of do. - - a « 
Oxide of iron, - - S . 
Impurities and loss, - - 7. we 


from which we may readily conclude the great de- 
gree of advantage with which they must be ap- 
plied to sour meadows, as well as to every species 
of artificial grass. 

The Dutch ashes, indeed, as we learn both from 
Sir John Sinclair’s account of the agriculture of 
the Netherlands, and from another statement late- 
ly published regarding their use,f are very exten- 
sively used throughout Flanders, in the following 
manner :— 

In March the wheat is worked with the hoe be- 
tween the rows, and sown with clover, and in 
May the wheat is hand-weeded. The crop being 
reaped, the land is harrowed in the following 





* Surveys of Berkshire, p. 359, and Appendix, No. 
111; Hertfordshire, p. 166 and of Middlesex, 2nd ed. 
p. 368. 

+ Sir H. Davy’s Elem. of Agric. Chemistry, p. 298 . 


t Mitchell on Dutch Ashes as Manure. Quart. 





| Agriculture of Surrey, &c., vol. ii. p. 193. 


Journ. of Agric., No. xxi. 
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spring, and the ashes are spread by hand upon 
the clever, in calm and hazy weather, at the rate 
of 18 to 20 bushels per imperial acre. ‘They are 
also laid on pastures and on wheat in March and 
April; on oats and beans in the beginning of 
May; and on + in October and November. 
Their chief employment is, however, for green 
crops: it having been found, on comparative trials 
in Flanders, that top-dressings on clover, where 
the ashes were used, were much earlier, heavier, 
and superior in every respect, to those which had 
undergone a top-dressing of horse and cow dung. 
One of the best proofs of their usefulness, indeed, 
is the fact, that while our crops of clover in this 
country very: often fail, such an instance but rarely 
occurs wherever they are use in any part of Hol- 
land. Besides improving the crop, they are also 
useful in preventing the injuries arising from in- 
sects, and when applied to pasture they are high- 
ly serviceable in the destruction of moss. ‘To nu- 
merous individual instances of ‘their beneficial ef- 
fect, Sir John Sinclair, indeed, adds the public 
declaration of eighty-three practical Flemish 
farmers, to the eflect that ‘they know by expe- 
rience, that when clover is not manured with 
Dutch ashes, at the rate of 25 cuvelles per hectare 
(equal to 19 bushels per acre,) the following crop 
is very bad, notwithstanding any culture that can 
be given to the soil; whereas they always have 
an excellent crop of wheat after clover, and, doubt- 
less, in proportion to the quantity of manure above- 
mentioned being used.’* The farmers who have 
subscribed this declaration must have been deeply 
impressed with the importance of these ashes; 
for, besides being brought through the canals from 
Holland, they must in most cases have been af- 
terwards carried from forty to fifty miles by land 
carriage. ‘They can be imported from Rotter- 
dam, and have been delivered at Leith at £3 per 
ton, including all charges; the bushel of the best 
sort, which are black and heavy, weighs about 40 
pounds, and the ton containing 56 bushels, the 
cost, at the above rate of manuring, will be 20s. 
per acre. 


Soot. 


The soot produced by different species of fuel is 
subject to the same difference in quality as those 
substances from which it is derived. Thus the 
pit-coal brought from Sunderland and Newcastle 
contains a much larger quantity of bitumen than 
that which is found in Staffordshire and most oth- 
er parts of the interior, which burns to a white 
ash and exhales a considerable portion of sulphur; 
while that of the various kinds of wood and peat, 
when burned, also manifest a proportionate vari- 
-ety of properties. It would, however, be nearly 





* Two other very eminent farmers state, ‘that no 
manure, though it were to be given in greater quanti- 
ties, and at more expense, would equal it in strength. 
That he sows it at the rate above-mentioned, and al- 
ways obtains two great crops of clover, besides pas- 
turage afterwards ; and that wheat after clover, ma- 
nured with Dutch ashes is the most certain crop of 
any, as well as being unmolested by the wire-worm.’ 
They have also been recommended by an eminent agri- 
culturist, F. L. W. Brakkel, in a work lately published 
at Utrecht, his alternation of crops being clover, pota- 
toes, rape-seed, peas, wheat, clover, and oats. 








fruitless to enter into any detail of its peculiar eff- 
cacy, both as not being of sufficient importanes 
and as having been ascertained by the followino 
very minute experiment personally made by My, 
Malcolm,'which speaks more effectually to ‘a fy. 
mer than all the chemical definitions that can be 
offered ; though it may be observed that the pp. 
sult coincided precisely with a very scrupulous ay. 
alvsis.* 

The experiment was made on a piece of dri'leg 
wheat, of the extent of half a quarter of an acre, 
sown upon a potato-fallow well manured for tha 
crop, and afierwards dug with the spade about 1s 
inches deep, and marked into beds of 5 feet wide: 
four rows being sown very thin in drills made with 
the hoe at one foot distance, and only 2 quarts of 
seed being used to each bed. It was not sop 
until the 14th of December, and, from the lateness 
of the season, none of it vegetated before the frost 
set in; but as soon afier Christmas as that was 
gone off it made its appearance very regularly, 
and on the 22nd of February every bed was care- 
fully hoed, each being numbered, and top-dressed 
as follows :— 


No. 1, with soot from coals. 
2, do. from wood. 
3, do. from peat and turf. 
4, do. from coals. 
5, do. from wood. 
6, do. from peat and turf: 


The quantity of soot 
applied to each 
being 1 bushel. 


Do. half a bushel. 


The usual course of management was pursued 
until harvest, when the whole crop was in admi- 
rable order, but the first three numbers were in 
height nearly a foot above the rest, stronger in 
proportion, free from blight or mildew, and _ pro- 
duced a finer grain. ‘The amount was as lol- 


lows :— 

bl. pk. qt. 

No. 1 . ° . 1 3 6 
2 - - - 114 

3 - - - 12 5 

4 - - . 03 7 

5 » ° - 03 3 

6 * 5 . 0 3 0 


The entire crop was thus at the rate of 5} quar- 
ters per acre; but the soot was accurately collected 
from fires burnt in the house, while that common- 
ly sold by the chimney-sweepers is in general 
mixed with dust and other trash, which lessens 1's 

ower: their measure, too, is generally short, tt 

eing concluded by the dealers that the soot 's 
taken at once to the field, without being remea- 
sured ; but the fraud is worth guarding against, 
for, although it varies greatly in price, it 1s not 
usually to be obtained in London for less than from 
sixpence to sevenpence-half-penny per bushel, 
strike measure ; while at York, it is now five ; aut 
Hull,'four; and at Manchester, only two shillings? 
per bushel, corn measure, and it has been reco"l- 
mended to be spread in the following prope 
tions :— 


ee _aa«~, 





* Mr. Malcolm,s experiment was extended to other 
kinds of top-dressings, consisting of brick and pre 
rubbish, with mixens of dung, road-scrapings, ad 
other substances, an account of which he has stated, 
and which were found inferior to the soot.—See his 


Comp. of Mod. Husb., vol. ii. pp. 167, and 157 to 169. 
t So inoriginal. Ep. 
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Upon strong loams— 
for wheat 
Seeds and pasture 
Upon light loams— . 
For wheat, barley, and turnips 30 to 35 
Seeds and pasture 20 to 25 
Upon chalky loams— . 
or wheat, barley, and turnips 30 to 40 
Seeds and pasture 20 to 25 


from 40 to 45 bush. 
20 to 30 


but the latter is, upon all soils, the more common 
quantity. ; 

When labor is at 12s. a week, the price of sow- 
ing is generally one-half-penny the bushel, some- 
fimes with beer; and at this rate an active man 
has been known to earn from 3s. to 4s. per day, 
owing from 70 to 80 bushels, and upwards. The 
soot being previously brought in sacks, the sower 
fills his scuttle, and scatters the dust by putting 
his hand fully expanded into it, and spreads it— 
generally walking backwards—as wide as possi- 
ble. The operation is however more generally 
performed by chimney-sweepers than by the 
larmer’s people; for, let the air be ever so still-— 
which is, indeed, the only proper time in which to) 
spread it—the lighter particles will hangin the air, | 
and settle about the sower in a manner that will | 
not only soon make him as black as itself, but, en- | 
tering his eyes, nose, and ears, causes extreme | 
pain through its causticity. Those who are not 
accustomed to it should, therefore, cover their 
face with a piece of gauze, as if they were work- 
ingamong hot lime. 

Soot is usually sown upon wheat if it be weak, 
or if the yeilow cast which it sometimes assumes 
in the spring shows it to be sickly ; in which cases 
it will improve the color and strength of the plant, 
which will then tiller out and cover the ground 
with a great number of new shoots. Upon bar- 
ley it is sometimes sown with the crop, and other 
times a fortnight after ; but it should never be de- 
erred later, and if possible, should be spread in 
April. It is also occasionally applied as a top- 
dressing to clover and other artificial grasses, 
though it seems better suited to rye-grass than to 
aly other species, for, when both that and clover 
have been sown together, and that the field has 
been dressed with soot, the former has become so 
tank as to completely overtop the latter. One of 
ils Most common uses among farmers is, however, 
lot turnips, either sown along with the seed, or, 
hore usually, immediately after the plants appear, 
as It is so acrid and bitter as to become injurious 
or disgusting to insects, and has therefore been 
lound very efficacious in preventing the ravages of 
ol the fly, as well as that of the wireworm. The 
best time to sow it is on the evening of a cloudy 
but calm day, when there is an appearance of 
Tain; for if the weather be hot and dry, its volatile 
parts are dispelled, and it becomes of’ no service to 
the crop. 

Some farmers recommend its being mixed with 
“1 equal quantity of quick-lime, and double that 
‘Manuty (of those two combined) of fresh loam ; 
tho soot and loam to be regularly amalgamated 
Y passing the latter through an upright screen, 





together; afier which it will, in a few weeks more, 
become fit for use. ‘The materials thus enumer- 
ated are all good, and doubtless will prove ser- 
viceable to those soils to which they are adapted ; 
but we are not sufficiently acquainted with the ex- 
periments which have been made upon this species 
of compost to speak of its eflects with any degree 
of certainty ; and we doubt whether the most ben- 
eficial mode of applying the soot will not be still 
found to consist in spreading it in a dry state, 
without any preparation, as a top-dressing. As 
an application in that mode, to such crops as we 
have mentioned, it will be found useful, when 
used in moderation, upon soils of every kind ; but 
if intended to be applied as an improvement to 
the land, it will be of very little benefit after the 
first year. 


Soapers’ Waste. 


The use of the ashes produced by the manu- 
facture of soap—the refuse of which is termed 
soapers’ waste—has been much recommended as 
manure; and it has been supposed that its effica- 
cy depends on the proportion of saline matter 
which it contains: this, however, is very minute, 
and depends upon the sort of alkali employed by 
the soap-boiler, two kinds of which are chiefly 
used namely, kelp and barilla—which are much 


‘more effective than that which is the refuse of 


common potash. ‘These substances are both de- 
rived from the calcination of marine plants, of 
which the sea furnishes an abundance in a pecu- 
liar nature of weed, particularly on the western 
coasts of Scotland and Ireland, where many thou- 
sands of the poor inhabitants obtain their chief 
support from securing and burning the former. 
The species known as barilla is, however, chiefly 
procured from the island of Tenerifle and some 
parts of the Mediterranean; the diflerence be- 
tween the two, in 100 parts, having been shown, 
by the analysis of Sir Ilumphry Davy, to be as 
follows :— 


Barilla. 


Carbonate of lime 76 Total of calcareous 
4 chi ) 
Quick lime 15 matter exclusive > 91 


of gypsuin 


Gypsum 5 

Common salt 1 

Carbonate of soda 1} 
“elp. 

Calcareous matter, such as that for barilla 94 

Gypsum 3 


Soluble saline matter and carbonate of soda 
of nearly the same proportion. 


The alkali contained in kelp, however, often 
diflers from 1 to 6 per cent.; but the manufacture 
has been almost entirely abandoned since the late 
duty on barilla imported from abroad has been re- 
cently taken off, and as it is not probable that it 
will be renewed in this country for the mere pur- 
poses of manure, the latter is the only quality that 
need be considered.* 





_ ee —————— 














‘Ss practised by bricklayers, by which means the 
umps will be either kept back, or breken and 
Passed through it; and afier remaining in this 


“ate during almost a fortnight, the lime should | 


‘hen be added by turning the heap and mixing all 


* On the deplorable condition to which a numerous 
class of our peasantry has been reduced through this 
‘act of the legislature, it is not our intention to offer 
any remark; but we may suggest, that it becomes a 
imatter fo much importance to ascertain whether the 
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The other ingredients in the common kinds of 
soap are lime, with oil or tallow; butas the oily 
particles are wholly extracted in the manufacture, 
the waste can only be considered as a calcareous 
manure, and consequently will be only found effi- 
cacious on such soils as are deficient in that sub- 
stance, or in those which abound largely in unde- 
composed vegetable matter, upon which it acts 
powerfully. It must, however, be observed that 
the waste from hard and soft soap is materially 
different in its qualities, for there is a greater pro- 
portion of alkaline matter in the manufacture of 
the former than that of the latter: thus, in exam- 
ining the ashes that are produced from soft soap, 
they will be found light and spongy, which may 
probably arise from potash being used in its com- 

osition, instead of barilla; while the refuse of 
ard soap is more dense and firm, and much strong- 
er than the other in its effects upon the ground. 

Farmers should therefore inquire, before they use 

it, which sort is made by manufacturer, and use it 

accordingly. 

On strong, cold, and wet soils, or low spongy 
meadows overrun with rushes and similar weeds, 
as well as on peat-moss and other land that is rank 
with vegetation, it is found highly beneficial; on 
loams it is also an admirable manure, and in any 
rainy season its eflects are quickly visible, for its 
hot nature is probably tempered by the moisture : 
but its application is not advisable on calcareous 
soils, or on light, dry, and burning sands, and it is 
generally thought preferable to lay it upon pasture 
than upon arable ground. When laid upon the 
latter, however, it should be harrowed in previous- 
ly to the sowing of the seed; orif ploughed into 
the land, the ashes being of a very heavy na- 
ture, the soil should be turned in with a shallow 
furrow, and should be spread in as fresh a state 
as possible, as they have been found to lose a 
considerable portion of their strength when long 
exposed to the atmosphere. It has been laid in 
various proportions, from 60 to 240 bushels per 
acre, between the eflects of which it is not easy to 
discriminate, both from the difficulty which we 
have just stated of correctly ascertaining its 
strength, and from the variety of soils to which it 
is applied, which circumstances must necessarily 
occasion a diversity of practice; but when con- 
sisting of that species of waste arising from hard 
soap, It may be safely employed in the following 
quantities :— 

On strong arable land _ from 200 to 240 bushels. 
loams, for wheat 160 ,, 200 
do. for barley and turnips 120 ,, 160 ___,, 
pasture, generally 160 ,, 200__,, 


It has been generally found most serviceable no 


9 





kelp thus formerly employed may not be still usefull 


applied as manure. Some reports presented to the 

olland Society would lead to that conclusion: 30 
tons of sea-ware are required to produce 1 tonof kelp, 
which is said to have equal power upon the land as the 
weed in its wet state. The manufacture of a ton of 
kelp has, indeed, been calculated to amount to £3 15s.; 
while the weed can be cut, carried on shore, and dried, 
for about 25s. to 30s.; but when in the latter state it 
is only applicable to the ground at a short distance ; 
and when manufactured it is as portable as any species 
of ashes. It is also probable that the proprietors of the 
kelp shores and the manufacturers may find it expedient 
to lower their rate of charges, so as to render it availa- 
ble to the use of farmers, ~ 





ogo ‘ a 
wet lands; and if employed on light SOUS, or jn 
very dry weather, great caution should be used 
or its heating quality willl have a very prejudicial 
effect upon the following crop. Upon grass jt has 
even been laid, according to the account of a plain 
practical farmer, who has used it during upwanis 
of twelve years, to the enormous extent of fort 
tons per acre, without any mixture, and fresh as jt 
came from the vat.* He says—to use his ow) 
expressions—‘that, when mixed up with earth, he 
found it to be only doing things by halves. It wag 
thought that the quantity would burn up the land 
which was only of fair quality ; but from the mo. 
ment of the application, the sward took a shade of 
darker greeen, and it has since never produced less 
than two tons an acre of hay, and has carried q 
heavy stock of New Leicester sheep. It hag 
been also jaid by Mr. Billingsley upon some very 
coarse meadow, in the quantity of six wagon. 
loads per acre, with very extraordinary eflect; the 
rushes immediately disappeared, and gave place 
to a luxuriant crop of trefoil, which was so ob- 
vious that the eye could trace the line of separa- 
tion during three or four years afterwards. The 
application of 160 bushels per acre, once in five 
years, is also said to have more than doubled the 
product; and in strong, wet, and heavy land, un- 
der poor pasture, in the neighboorhood, of Epp- 
ing, four wagon-loads per acre, have effected a 
total change.T 

The price is now merely nominal; it was for- 
merly,in most great towns, about 10s. for the 
wagon-load drawn by four horses, for it is never 
regularly measured by the soap boilers; but the 
demand has so far ceased, since the late deprecia- 
tion of agricultural produce, that the great Lon- 
don manufacturers are now glad to disembarrass 
themselves of the waste by which they are en- 
cumbered by giving it gratis to any person who 
will take it off their premises. 

The best method of using this manure has 
been thought by many persons to be that ofa 
compost with dung and earth. So far as the earili 
is concerned, there can be no objection to the prac- 
tice; butin regard to the dung it may admit of 
doubt, for, in proportion to the quantity of alkaline 
matter left in the ashes, the duration of the elleet 
of the dung will be lessened, much in the same 
manner as by a mixture of quick-lime. If, how- 
ever, such a compound is determined upon, the 
dung should be first well fermented, then mixed 
with at least four times its quantity of maiden 
earth, and afterwards duly incorporated with the 
same quantity of ashes as of dung, when the 
heap should be carelully turned over. By this 
means the acrimony of the ashes will be eflectt- 
ally corrected, and the compost may be used upo! 
tender loams with better effect than if employed 
alone. 

The following account, among numerous other 
instances, of an experiment on its effects in eque 
proportions upon a crop of potatoes, is extracie’ 
from a report! drawn up by order of the Board o 
Agriculture :— 

; — 

* In the Lancashire Survey it is likewise said, “ 
“about Liverpool they commonly put on from 40 to ° 
tons per acre,”’ p. 506. 





t Essex Report, vol. p, 246. See also the Repor! : 
the N. R. of Yorkshire; and the Papers of the Bat! 


| Society, vol. i. p. 129. 
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No. 1 No manure produce 134 lbs. 
2 Stable-dung and soap-ashes ,, 298 
3 Stable-dung alone » 31d 
4 Soap-ashes alone » 333 





To which it must, however, be added, that four 
wagon-loads per acre have been laid upon twelve 
acres of aclayey loam, somewhat brushy and soft 
of heart, which being sown with wheat, no difler- 
ence could be perceived between that and the crop 
in another part of the same field :* but it should 
ulso be observed, that its power upon the subse- 
quent crops has not been stated. 

If applied in large quantities to the land, there 
can be no doubt that soapers’ waste will be found 
to be auseful and a lasting manure; itdestroys slugs 
and vermin of every description; has been found 
toincrease the product of hay by a ton an acre; 
and by some farmers, the eflect of a wagon-load 
of the ashes is considered equal to that of five 
loads of rotten dung. This we, however, con- 
ceive to be exaggerated, if they are applied sepa- 
rately ; but, if laid on together, we have witness- 
ed some recent instances which lead us to con- 
clude, that one load of ashes, combined with five 
of dung, would fully equal ten loads of farm-yard 
manure in immediate effect, besides producing 
more permanent improvement. 

If laid on in the shape of compost, the mixture 
of earth, if taken from Jand of a different quality 
from that to which it is to applied, will doubtless 
have an additional effect on the improvement of 
the soil; but if used sparingly, it will, in either 
case, be hardly felt. In districts where lime is to 
be procured in abundance, it is not much sought 
alter, as it is looked upon as possessing nearly the 
same properties; though, according to its analy- 
sis, that idea is not altogether well founded, for, 
although the quantity of alkaline salt and gypsum 
which it contains is but small, they yet render it 
superior to common calcareous walter as a top- 
dressing for every kind of grass. ‘The expense 
of conveyance is also another objection to its gen- 
eral use ; but ia the neighborhood of large manu- 
facturing towns, in which it can be easily pro- 
cured, and to which farmers have constant occa- 
sions to send their teams, it can there be obtained 
with no further charge than that of back-car- 
rage.T 





COAL DEPOSITES NEAR FARMVILLE. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Farmville, October 22, 1536. 


_ Ata time when the whole country is so much 
interested on the subject of railways, it may not 
he improper, to trouble you once more, in rela- 
tion to the coal deposites in this neighborhood. I 
leel the more excusable for this, iuasmuch as, in 
My previous communications, [ have expressed 


somuch doubt with regard to the existence of 


coal in large quantities. 


@eememeeeee: 


Iam happy now to state, 





_* Communications to the Board of Agriculture, vol. 
Vi. art. 39, 


t See the Essex Survey, Sect. Soapers’ Ashes ; Ad- 
ain’s Essays on Agriculture, vol. i. p. 167; and a ‘Trea- 
tise drawn up by the order of the Board of Agricul- 
ture upon Soapers’ Waste, in the Communications to 
the Board, vol. vi. art. 39. 

Vor. [V—60 








that my doubts are nearly removed, and that I 
think [ have good reason to believe, that we have 
in this vicinity, a coal-field of incalculable value. 
Should this opinion prove correct, much impor- 
tance will be added to the construction of rail-roads 
through this place; more especially, if the rumor 
be true, that there is considerable failure in some 
of the Chesterfield coal mines, as to the quantity 
of coal yielded. 

I went on an excursion, a few days ago, with a 
party of gentlemen, with a view of inquiring for 
and examining the indications of coal in the neigh- 
borhood. On the Bizarre lands, belonging to the 
estate of the late Richard Randolph, we found a 
place in which there were several veins of dead 
coal on the surface, with large strata of shale m- 
tervening; and in an adjacent ravine, where there 
had been a little digging, we found the veins of 
coal much increased, and those of shale greatly di- 
minished. Among the dead coal here, there were 
many lumps of good coal. The whole company 
supposed, that at this spot, there was afforded the 
promise of’ a most valuable deposite of coal, if the 
veins continue to approximate as rapidly below 
as on the sides of the ravine. ‘This spot is on the 
river cliff, and very near the river. 

We also found on the lands of Mr. James An- 
derson two other strata, both of which, we 
thought, afforded undoubted prospects of great 
value. One of these was ina ditch about three 
feet wide at bottom; the stratum extended 
across the ditch, and longitudinally with the ditch 
about ten or twelve feet. The ditch was cut from 
east to west,and nearly all the strata in the neigh- 
borhood have their course from north-east to 
south-west. I mention these circumstances, be- 
cause we failed in meeting the labor and imple- 
ments which we expected—and, with a poor grub- 
bing hoe and ourown poorer personal labor, wew ere 
unable to ascertain the size and dip of the vein. 
This inability, however, would augur favorably, 
as I have always been able very speedily to ascer- 
tain these matters with small veins. With regard 
to the size of this vein, there was some diversity 
of opinion. All concurred in the opinion, that it 
would be well worth working. My own opinion 
is, that it must be, at least, six feet through, for I 
have never seen in the whole field any vein of coal 
not running north-east and south-west, and whose 
dip was not either to north-west or south-east. 
The quality of the coal was also betier than I 
have ever seen so near the surface. This place is 
about four miles from Farmville aud a little more 
than one from the Appomattox. 

We have recently learned that there are pro- 
mising out-runnings of coal in other places, which 
we will, as soon as practicable, visit, and report to 
you, if we think them worthy of notice. 

WwW. S. MORTON. 


INQUIRY AS TO GREEN SAND.—REMARKABLE 
PRODUCT OF SWEET POTATOES, 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Barren Hill, Nottoway, Va., Oct. 13, 1836. 


I herewith send you a sample of earth, which I 
apprehend to be the same as the ‘green sand, or 
Jersey Marl,” so often spoken of in the Register, 
It is found in quantity in the bed of a deep diich 
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which was cut to drain a natural pond of long 
standing. ‘The surface of the bed is composed of 
a crust, a quarter of an inch thick, of a red color, 
which, I suppose, is produced by the action of the 
air on the iron particles (formerly the oxide or 
protoxide). Within this crust, the sand is of a 
deep green color, interspersed with shining parti- 
cles ; which, however, upon exposure to the arr, 
readily forms a crust of a red color. 

My attention was drawn to it about eighteen 
months ago, by seeing some remarks on green 
sand in your paper. In September, 1835, I select- 
ed some samples to carry with me to the Com- 
mencement at Hampden Sidney, to show to Dr. 
Dame, the Professor of Chemistry ; but forgot to 
take them along. On mentioning my intention to 
him, he observed that he had just received from 

ou samples of’ shell marl and green sand, which 

eshowed me. [ thought that the latter was ex- 
actly like my earth. TI afterwards sent more sup- 
posed green sand to him, to compare and ascer- 
tain its identity, but it miscarried; and now I know 
no other chance, than that of applying to you, to 
get you to take upon yourself the same trouble. 
{ am well aware that your multiplied engage- 
ments must necessarily leave you very little lei- 
sure to attend to inquiries of this sort, yet I ven- 
ture to solicit it, upon the consideration of the util- 
ity of such a discovery to the agricultural interests 
of the country adjacent. 

While I am writing, I will add, that I have just 
finished digging my sweet potatoes. The pro- 
duct was greater than is usual to obtain in this 
neighborhood. From three bushels planted on 


about a quarter of an acre, [ obtained 70 heaped 
bushels, after having used them for three weeks 


before they were dug. They grew on land that 
was cleared and planted in corn last year, and 
manured with stable dung this spring, previous 
to making the hills for the potatoes. ‘They were 
ploughed once and hilled twice. I attribute my 
success to the quantity of seed used for the space, 
there being two or three times as many put in each 
hill as is usual. ‘The vines grew more luxuriantly 
than any Lever saw before. ‘They were nearly 
knee deep over the whole area. As they were 
not killed by frost, and were much relished by cat- 
tle and hogs, I have stored them away for winter 
forage. But several to whom I mentioned this 
intention, tell me they will kill cattle; either by 
poisoning them, or causing them to swell. I should 
like to know from yourself or correspondents if 
there is any truth in this statement; as otherwise 
those who grow them on a large scale, might 
make a very desirable addition to their winter 
stock of provision for cattle, by taking them from 
the hills before they were killed by frost. 

Some eight or ten days afier the usual time of 
planting potatoes, a neighbor gave me ten or 
twelve red potatoes, which he thought highly of, 
about the size and length of a finger. These I 
placed in a flower box, in rich mould, and set it 
at the south side of the house, in a warm place. 
They soon sent forth a dense mass of sprouts over 
the whole area of the box, which I drew, and 
ppentee four or five in a hill, in a moist season. 

he produce from the sprouts that first came up, 
was two bushels of fine large potatoes. They 
continued to send forth sprouts for some time 
which I gave away, or neglected to transplant. 

From this small experiment I am induced to be- 





[No. 8 


lieve, that when seed potatoes are scarce, } 
treating them in this or a similar way, a small 
quantity would plant as much land as a large one 
does in the common way, and forward the cropa 
week or two. 

Should this, or any part of the foregoing com- 
munication be deemed worthy a place in the Re- 
gister, you may insert it, or dispose of it as you 
think fit. 

S. CARTER, 


[Owing to having mislaid the sample of earth referred 
to above, it is regretted that no opinion can be offered 
thereon at this time: but were it otherwise, such ex. 
pression of opinion would be worth very little. Our 
general opinions as to the value of green sand, or ra- 
ther as to the uncertainty of its effects, have been al- 
ready stated. We confess our ignorance of what con- 
stitutes its value as a manure—and have not yet seen 
any evidence that any others are much more enlighten- 
ed in this respect. We have made many and large 
experiments with this earth, and sometimes with much 
success and profit—but the results have been generally 
unfavorable and unprofitable, and are strongly contra- 
dictory to the received opinions as to this manure be- 
ing generally usefu!—and also of its rarely beneficial 
effects being attributable to the potash contained. 
We are far from wishing to discourage investigation 
on this interesting and still mysterious subject: on 
the contrary, we earnestly desire the increased atten- 
tion of men of science. But we do desire to repress 
the general eagerness for this particular substance, 
which, like the mania for gold mining, causes far more 
valuable and certain resources to be contemned and 
neglected. 

As to the means of detecting green sand in any earth 
where its presence is suspected, it is as much at the 
command of every inquirer as at ours. As directed 
more fully by Professor W. B. Rogers, (in his interest- 
ing communication to Vol. IT. Farm. Reg., and also in 
Appendix to Essay on Culcareous Manures,) it is only 
necessary to separate a few grains of the earth ona 
card, or on firm white paper, and mash them thereon 
with the moistened point ofa knife : if any green sand 
is present, it will be indicated by the green color 
marked on the paper. As to the proportion, the exam- 
iner must judge by the appearance of the massor sam- 
ple—unless he can resort to a chemical process requit- 
ing much care and trouble, and far more knowledge 
than we pretend to, even if in such a case as this, the 
object deserved it. After the presence of green sand 
is proven by the simple process above stated, we ad- 
vise that the earth be tried as manure on the soil, as the 
only way (in the present state of ignorance on the sub- 


ject,) of knowing whether the earth is worth any 
thing.] 


For the Farmer’s Register. 


ON SUCCESSIVE CROPS OF CORN ON THE SAME 
LAND. 


A nameless writer in the last number asks, 
“who has cultivated the same land in corn og 
years, and what were the comparative crops + 
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As this county affords numerous instances of a 
successively continued corn crop, for a length of 
time far greater than I have heard of in other pla- 
ces, | think [ may venture to answer the interro- 
gatory. The land in this county, when first set- 
tied, like the lands generally of lower Virginia, 
was subjected to the culture of tobacco. After 
the population had increased so as to require a 
large supply of bread stuff for home consumption, 
and the price of tobacco having declined, it be- 
came necessary to abandon tobacco and cultivate 
corn. 

There are in this county, small tracts of land 
which have been in corn, year after year, as far 
back as the recollection of our. oldest inhabitants 
exteud. ‘The same fields have been planted in 
corn successively for more than half a century, and 
now at the present time, strange to tell, produce a 
pretty good crop. ‘These lands when new, (judg- 
ing by the contiguous cleared lands of recent cul- 
tivation,) produced from three to five barrels of 
corn per acre. Now, at this day, although they 
have been under a corn crop annually for more 
than fifty years, they yield from two to three bar- 
rels to the acre, with the application of a very 
small, meager scattering of manure ; and where a 
tolerably liberal manuring has been given, as 
much corn will be produced as when the land was 
first cleared. 

These facts would lead to many speculations, 
which, if I had leisure, I might be disposed to in- 
dulge in. It is considered by all agriculturalists, 
that vegetable matter is very essential in a soil to 
produce any kind of crop. Here we have instan- 
ces of land producing pretty good crops of corn 
with no vegetable matter in the soil. It is impos- 
sible there can be any such matter, as the corn is 
well worked, by plough and hoes, and all grass 
which may vegetate, speedily destroyed. If per- 
chance, a little crab grass should show itself after 
the corn is laid by, the cattle are turned in when 
the corn is gathered, and thus that little is destroy- 
ed; so that, from year to year, the land is kept 
clear and naked. here then do the stalks get 
their substance from? ‘The atmosphere!! But 
they contain lime and gypsum. Where do they 
come from? There is none in the soil—as that 
consists of simple sand and clay. I will not un- 
dertake to solve these interrogatories, but leave 
them for others to unravel. 

There is perhaps, little or no soil in any other 
portion of this state, which would bear such a con- 
tinued corn crop without greater deterioration. 
Most soils would, by such a course, he reduced to 
absolute sterility. How then does it happen, that 
this land will sustain such severe cropping? Is it 
the character of the soil? Or is it the contiguity 
to salt water? It must, I conceive, be the former; 


as there are lands equally under the influence of 


the salt water, which will not sustain a corn crop 
for so long a period without being reduced to the 
lowest degree of productiveness. There are with- 
in my own observation, even in this county, lands 
which have, by this continued cultivation of corn, 
been reduced so low as to produce scarcely 
any corn at all. These lands are more sandy, 
indeed they have little or no clay in their composi- 
tion. From these facts I am led to the conclusion, 


aided by a perfectly level surface, which prevents 
their washing. 


WM. SHULTICE. 
Mathews Co., Va. 


[ Lest our silence should be construed into concur- 
rence (as has happened heretofore,) we must express 
dissent from some of the deductions of our correspon- 
dent. The remarkable durability, or long continued 
productiveness, of some of the soils of lower Virginia, 
is a fact as certain in itself, as it is good proof of their 
value and good chemical constitution. But however 
strange, however unaccountable, may be their contin- 
ued productiveness under such treatment—however 
great the abstractions of vegetable matter, and howe- 
ver small the returns—it is nevertheless certain that 
some vegetable (or other putrescent) matter must still 
remain, or that the soil would be perfectly barren. 
The ashes of any growth on this land (as intimated 
above) would also be found to contain lime, in one or 
several of its combinations: but this (if standing alone) 
would prove that lime was in the soil—though probably 
not there in the usual form of carbonate of lime—and 
possibly not as either the sulphate (gypsum) or as 
phosphate of lime. We here can merely express dis- 
sent: for extended views on this subject, we refer to 
the reasoning on the doctrine of neutral and acid soils, 
as stated at length in the Essay on Calcareous Ma- 
nures. } 





To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Bremo, Oct. 18, 1836. 


It may be satisfactory to your intelligent and in- 
teresting correspondent, Doct. Muse, and perhaps 
to other inquirers on the subject, to know, that his 
observations on the propagation of the Hessian Fly, 
are sustained by the concurrent testimony of one 
other practical observer. I therefore send you the 
following extract from the American Farmer, Vol. 
1, page 296. 

JOUN H. COCKE, sen. 


Proceedings of the Agricultural Society of Albemarle. 


Papers communicated for publication by the Corresponding 
Committee. 


ON HESSIAN FLY.—READ NOV. 1, 1817. 
Bremo, October. 1817 


Sir :—Believing the following facts to be new 
in the natural history of the Hessian Fly, I deem 
them worthy to be communicated to the society : 

Ist. That this destructive insect deposites its 


eggs on the blades of’ the wheat indifferently, at 


{from half an inch to three inches from the main 
stalk, or central shoot. 

2d. That they remain upon the blade, in the egg 
state, from 5 to 7 days at least : 

And 3d. That they are hatched into the worm 
or maggot, on the blade. 





that the lands which have sustained a corn crop so 
long, have been enabled to do so, by having a soil 
composed of a happy admixture of sand and clay, 


That the egg is deposited on the leaf, or blade 
of the wheat, is discoverable by close examination 
‘to the naked eye; but may be put out of all dispute, 
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to the dullest sight, by the aid of a magnifying 
glass. The upper surface of a blade of wheat, Is 
formed into alternate ridges and furrows, running 
longitudinally, and the eggs are so sunk in the fur- 
rows, that they will not be disturbed by drawing 
the blade through the fingers and thumb under 
considerable pressure. The shape of the egg !s 
cylindrical, rounded at the ends, and at first, in 
color and appearance, resembles a piece of amber, 
but as it approaches to hatching, assumes a red- 
der cast. On the 9th Oct. I first discovered the 
eggs on a piece of lawler or fly-proof wheat, 
which had been sown as early as the 22d of Sep- 
tember. The plants at that time, generally had 
three leaves, and there seemed to be a manifest 
preference in the flies to place their eggs on the 
second or middle blade, but they were found in- 
discriminately scattered upon the surface of this 
leaf, from half an inch to three inches from its 
point of contact with the central shoot. In sever- 
al instances as many as forty ergs were counted 
by the aid of a glass on a single blade. 

Particular eggs which were identified from day 
to day until they hatched, were found to remain 
upon the leaf, the shortest period of time, five 
days, the longest seven. How long they had 
been deposited when first discovered is uncertain, 


but it is presumed, some days, as the flies appear- | 


ed in numbers, out of all proportion, small to the 
vast number of eggs. In two instances only, were 
the eggs discovered at the instant of their being 
laid by the flies, and in both of these cases the 
lants were destroyed in removing them to the 
1ouse, to subject them to close examination: and 
thus the attempt was defeated to fix the period 
more definitely, that the egg remains exposed on 
the leaf: 

As soon as the eggs hatch, the worms com- 
mence their journey down the blade, to its point of 
contact with the main stalk, which it envelopes 
to the union of the boot and stalk a‘ the crown of 
the plant. Some of the worms were detected in 
the act of moving down the blade; but for the 
most part, afier the disappearance of the eggs 
from the blade, by stripping down the boot, the 
worms were found in a state so minute, as scarce- 
ly to be discoverable to the naked eye, lodged near 
the root, just at that part of the plant which is the 
seat of all their mischief ; al where they are 
found in the subsequent chrysalis state. 

When they have once placed themselves in this 
situation, they are clearly beyond the reach of all 
remedies. But the fact being established, that 
they remain from five to seven days at least, on 
the blades of the wheat, seems to hold out some 
prospect, that means may be resorted to, that will 
at least diminish, if not entirely destroy them. 

May it not be an experiment worth trying, to 
watch the progress of the flies, and as soon as 
they are found to have deposited their eggs, to 
graze the crop worn Ae There are many difficul- 
ties which present themselves, to carry this sug- 
gestion into practice upon a large scale, but 
against so great an evil, a partial remedy is better 
thau none. Ifsuccessful, possibly it may be found 
capable of extension suflicient for the object. 

>ublications have already appeared, stating the 
exemption of frases wheat from the wide spread 
depredations of the fly last spring—but my know- 
ledge of the insect at that time, not extending far- 
ther than the chrysalis, a state in which they are so 





manifestly inaccessible to any remedy that would 
not extirnate the plant, my mind naturally referred 
the effect to some other cause. Now it is clearly to 
be comprehended that this destructive insect ma 
have been devoured in the egg state, with the 
leaves of the wheat. 
JOHN H. COCKE. 

PETER MINOR 

Secretary of the Agricultural Society of Albemarle, 


From the Alexandria Gazette. 


WAR WITH THE BEES. 


Our quiet neighbors at West End, were on 
Tuesday put in no little commotion by the singu- 
lar and unexpected breaking out of a war in their 
territories, which raged with great fury for ceveral 
hours, and whilst it lasted was destructive to man 
and beast. We have to enumerate one killed! 
many wounded, and multitudes put to flight. 

It seems that the bees in a gentleman’s garden 
became enraged at the near approach to their 
hives of two horses and carts which were backed 
up for the purpose of unloading wood. They sal- 
lied out at once, and attacked with vigor the horses 
and drivers. In a few minutes the drivers were 
put to flight, but the horses not being able to dis- 
engage themselves, had to bear the brunt of the 
onset as they best could, and that was but feebly 
indeed. One of the poor animals was stung so 
severely that he actually died in a short time, and 
the other was rescued by the servants wrapping 
themselves in blankets and going with determina- 
tion to his assistance. ‘This accomplished, all 
hands, we believe, precipitately retired from the 
vengeance of the winged warriors. 

The bees, finding that their enemies had “ in- 
gloriously fled” from the field of battle, resolved to 
carry the “war into Africa.” Mustering their 
forces, they invaded the village, scattering them- 
selves abroad, stinging pigs, dogs, and cows, and 
chasing men, women and children. They abso- 
lutely held entire possession of the enemies’ coun- 
try for come time, driving back several pedlers 
who attempted to cross the Stone Bridge with 
their wagons. 

The approach of night put an end to the con- 
test, but the justice of history compels us to say, 
afier a calm review of the events of the whole day, 
that considering all the facts and circumstances, 
the bees had decidedly ‘the best of the battle.” 


From the Lancaster Express. 


LIABILITIES OF THOSE WHO TAKE NEWSPA- 
PERS AND PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The laws declare that any person to whom a 
periodical is sent, is responsible for the payment 
if he receives the paper or makes use of it, if he 
has never subscribed for it, or has ordered it to be 
stopped. His duty in such case is not to take the 
paper out ofthe office, or to tell the person with 
whom the papers are left, or the publisher, that 
he does not wish for it. If papers are left ina 
post office or store, tavern or other place of depos- 
ite, and are not taken by the persons to whom 
they are sent, the postmaster, store, or tavern- 
keeper, &c. is responsible for the payment, until 
he returns the paper, or gives notice to the pub- 
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cher that they are lying dead in the office. Such 
being the facts in the case, it is a query whether 

ublishers of periodicals are faithful to the govern- 
ment and the laws, when they allow so many 
frauds to be practised on them without notice. 
(an there not be some mutual understanding on 
thissubject ? 

The following is extracted from the “ Instruc- 
tions to Post Masters.””—“In every instance in 
which newspapers, that come to your office, are 
not taken out by the person to whom they are 
cent, you will give immediate notice to the pub- 
lisher, adding the reason, if known, why the pa- 
per is not taken out.’ 





Extracts from the Journal of the Franklin Institute. 


LIST OF PATENTS ISSUED IN FEBRUARY, 1836, 
FOR IMPROVEMENTS OF MACHINES, &c. TO 
BE USED IN AGRICULTURE, OR DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY. 

With remarks, by the Editor of the Journal of the 

anklin Institute. 


For a Machine for hulling Clover Seed ; John 
B. and William F. Poague, Lexington, Rock- 
bridge county, Virginia, February 17. 

A conical stone is to revolve in a corresponding 
hollow cone of the same material. The mode of 
fixing, driving, &c., are all quite antique ; and the 
caim is to the ‘before described machine ;” 
which claim may be perfectly correct, if by the “be- 
jure described machine,’’ we are to understand a 


machine which has beer repeatedly before de- 
scribed. 


Kor an improvement in the Manufacture of 
Sarch; Walter and Thomas Leveredge, Dor- 
chester, Norfolk county, Massachusetts, Febru- 
ary 17. 

“We claim a patent for manufacturing starch 
from rice, or fur the application of rice as a sub- 
stitute for other substances heretofore used in the 
manufacture of starch.” Whether so broad a 
claim as this can be sustained, is a very doubtful 
point. Rice is the principal food of a large por- 
ion of the human race, and is, by millions, eaten 
to the exclusion of nearly every thing else, and 
that among a people who use starch largely in 
their manufacturies; we have not at hand, or in 
ihemory, any direct information on the subject, but 
the probabilities are much against the absolute 
novelty of the manufacture. 

The process followed by the patentees, but not 
claimed, is the following: fifty pounds chloride of 
lime are dissolved in one hundred gallons of wa- 
ler, and to the liquid when drawn off clear, eight 
pounds of sulphuric acid are added. Upon any 
(wantity of rice as much of this liquor is to be 
poured as will just cover it, and it is to remain, 
With occasional stirring, for forty-eight hours. 

he liquid is then to be drawn off. and the rice 
round, with water, to about the consistence of 
‘ream. ‘To every one hundred gallons of this li- 
(uid, as much water is to be added, after which it 
is to be strained through a bolting cloth, to be al- 
owed to settle for twenty-four hours, the clear li- 
uid drawn off, and the starch dried. 








Ve do not understand the chemistry of this pro- 





ceeding, the first step of which is to make, and to 
destroy, a solution of chloride of lime. 


For a Bfachine for Sawing Staves; Aaron 
Bard and Simeon Heywood, Lunenburg, Wor- 
cester county, Massachusetts. First patented July 
Sth, 1834. Patent surrendered, and re-issued 
February 20. 

We noticed this patent at page 93, Vol. xv, and 
mentioned the existence of a previous one for the 
same thing. The patent has been surrendered 
for the purpose of claiming those particular things 
in which the present patentees view their im- 
provements as consisting; namely, “the manner 
of running the saw on friction wheels, lapped by 
each other; also the flanch, or flanches, to keep 
the saw from running off its bearings; also the 
slide boxes for the axles of the friction wheels to 
run in and set them to the saw.” 

The saw is a complete hoop, which was inclu- 
ded in the patent of Sumner King, noticed in Vol. 
xiii, page 121, and believed to be new; if this 
opinion was correct, it is presumed that the pre- 
sent patentees have acquired a right to it, without 
which their improvements would be of no value. 


For a Machine for Thrashing out Clover, and 
other small seeds ; James Cooper, Greene county, 
Ohio, February 20. 

A cylinder is to be made of wood, armed with 
strips of iron, which are to rub the seeds against a 
concave placed under it ; the concave is to consist 
of straw, broom-corn, or other fibrous substances 
placed endwise in a box, and compressed firmly 
together, the surface of which must, of course, be 
cut into such a form as will adapt it to the cylin- 
der. The claim is to “‘ the mode described of ma- 
king the concave, or bed, of straw, broom-corn, 
split wood, bristles, split whale bone, or of other 
similar materials ; also the mode of ironing the 
cylinder.” 


Fora Winnowing Machine ; David Wilson, 
Johnson, Franklin county, Vermont, Iebrua- 
ry 20. 

This is denominated a horizontal winnowing 
machine, and it receives this name, we suppose, 
from the fan being made to revolve horizontally, 
to do which, its shaft is acted on by bevel gear. 
This appears to be the only thing about it which 
stands a chance of being called new, and even 
this, it seems, was, correctly, accounted unworthy 
a claim, which extends only to “the arrangement 
and adaptation of the several parts of the before 
described horizontal winnowing machine.” 


For Sawing by Lever Power ; Jeremiah Walk- 
er, Philips, Somerset county, Maine, February 25. 

A pulley on a double crank shaft is connected 
by a strap or band to another carrying a circular 
saw. The two cranks on the first shaft are in 
opposite directions, and each of them is connected 
by a pitman to a horizontal lever under the frame 
work, so that these levers may work up and down 
like treadles: one of these levers is made long, 
and is to be worked up and down by hand, the 
other is short, and is loaded with a weight at its 
vibrating end; as the long lever is forced down 
the weight is raised, and as the long lever is rais- 
ed, the other, with its weight, descends. This 
constitutes the whole affair, and he who does not 
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pronounce the contrivance for continuing the 
power, greatly inferior to that of the ordinary fly 
wheel, knows but little of machinery. 


For a Cooking Stove; Billy Titus, of Marshall, 
Oneida county, and Anson Titus, of Phelps, On- 
tario county, New York, February 25. 

The claims made are to “the application of a 


tin or sheet iron baker or cover, for the purpose of 


baking or cooking on the movable hearth, in the 
manner specified, and the application of a box 
stove of very small size, and in its simplest and 
cheapest shape, to cooking, as described.” The 
stove and its fixtures appear to us so much like 
many others, that we cannot venture to tell what 


is meant by the foregoing claims. 


For a Vibrating Pump ; Sampson Davis, Der- 
by, Orleans county, Vermont, february 25. 

The patentee says, “ what I claim as new, is a 
new improvement of principle in the method of 
raising and conveying water, by means of the vi- 
brating pump. I claim no more.” This new ap- 
plication of principles consists of a small overshot 
wheel, supplied with water in the usual way, and 
having a crank upon one end of its shaft, which is 
to work the piston of a small force pump. The 
cylinder of the pump is made to vibrate, like that 
of the vibrating steam engine, and the water is to 
be delivered through a flexible hose, admitting 
thereby of a free vibration. 


For a Smut Machine ; Abraham Mudge, Can- 
ajohaire, Montgomery county, New York, Feb- 
ruary 25. 

“The principle which I claim to have applied 
to the purpose of cleaning grain from smut and 
other impure substances, by means of the machine 
above described, and which application I claim to 
have invented, is that of throwing the grain by 
means of wings, or flanches, attached to a circular 
plate as above described, against some hard sub- 
— with sufficient force to break smut balls 

C. 


This apparatus appears te be very well calcula- 


ted to eflect the proposed object, and to blow off 


the dust from the smut and other sources; but the 
form of the claim is objectionable, as the same 
principle has been before applied tor attaining the 
same end, and it is the particular method of apply- 
ing the principle, alone, which is the proper sub- 
ject for a claim. 


For an improvement in the Saw Mill; David 
Worthington, Peru, Berkshire county, Massachu- 
setts, February 25. 

The saw used is to be furnished with teeth on 
each of its edges, and is to cut the stuff as the car- 
riage travels in either direction. ‘There are to be 
two rag wheels with teeth in opposite directions, 
and two feed hands, one for each wheel; the 
double toothed saw is not new, and is not claimed 
as such, the claim being confined to the particular 
arrangement adopted for moving the rag wheels ; 
a thing in which there is no difficulty whatever, 
every machinist knowing methods of accomplish- 


ing this object, which no patent can prevent him 
from employing. 


For a Bee Hlouse; Ebenezer 


Beard, New 











a [Nos 
The claim made is to “ the manner of construct 

ing and arranging the hives and boxes within the 
house, and the manner in which the bees cntene. 
nicate therewith.” We have no doubt that the 
arrangement described, is convenient and benef. 
cial, but we do not think that it is sufficiently dis. 
tinguished, in the description, from other similar 
contrivances, to admit ofa claim so general, , 

For a machine for Washing and Pressing 
Civthes ; Caleb Angevine, City of New Yor, 
February 25. ' 

The claim is to “ the circular wash cask: the 
manner and mode of applying the steam ; the ae 
or other animal power to the cylinder ; together 
with the formation of the horizontal press, and 
also the perpendicular lever press, as described jn 
the specification.” 

We cannot say much for the novelty of the in. 
dividual things claimed, as will be evident from a 
brief description. There is a boiler with a furn- 
ace under it, and a steam pipe leading from it into 
a horizontal cylinder, within which the clothes are 
to be placed, and agitated by dashers, made to re- 
volve by a winch, in the ordinary way. The 
pressing is effected by placing the clothes within 
a cylinder, and forcing them together by means ot 
a piston, or follower; the application of dog 
power, is, we apprehend, a mere embellishment, 
giving some life to the affair. 


For an improvement in the Cotton Gin ; Hen- 
ry Clark, Montville, New London county, Con- 
necticut, February 25. 

This improvement consists in making the iron 
ribs between which the saws pass, in two thick- 
nesses, the front being of steel, and attached to 
the iron by screws. ‘The claim is to ‘ the making 
the ribs in two parts, so that they can be easily 
detached and repaired.” 


Fora House Warmer; O. Kindrick, and W. 
Elwell, Gardiner, Maine, February 25. 

A_ hollow box of iron is placed across the back 
of the fire place, with a tube from one end of it 
leading into a cellar, or other place, for a supply 
of cold air, the other end being furnished witha 
tube to conduct the heated air into the room; this 
latter tube is to pass to some distance up the 
chimney, where it is to be elbowed, so as to at- 
mit the heated air into the room ; and the paten- 
tess say, “ what we specifically claim as our i- 
provement, and for which we ask an exclusive 
right, is the making of, and applying a box, «'s- 
tern, or cockle, as above describe: , to a common 
fire place, fire frame, or stove, for the purpose % 
heating or warming rooms.” ; 

This plan is equally old and inefficient. W ould 
it not be well to add a dog wheel, or some other 
motive power, to force air through the tube by 
means of a blowing apparatus ? 


FACTS IN REGARD TO THE DURATION OF 
LIFE, OF SLAVES AND FREE NEGROES. 


A correspondent of the New York American, 
under the signature of “A New Englander,” pt 
sents some valuable and curious statistical inform- 
ation, as to the mortality among whites and blacks; 
slaves and free, deduced from the bills of mortality 


Sharon, Kennebec county, Maine, February 25. | of the cities of New York, Philadelphia and Ba'- 
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more, during the years 1820, °21, °22, ’23, °24, 
95, and 726. "The following are his calculations. 
a) 


a 


Annual deaths among whites in New York : 
To population blacks excluded) as one in 40,17 
Do in Philadelphia, 39,65 
Do _ in Baltimore, 39,99 
Deaths among blacks in New York as one oo 

b] 
"0 in Philadelphia, 19,52 
Do _ in Baltimore, 39,99 

Deaths among free blacks in Baltimore to popu- 
lation (slaves and whites excluded) 1 in 32,08 
Do  amongslaves, 77,68 


This calculation presents some very important 
frets; first, the great disproportion between the 
deaths among the whites and blacks; and second, 
the still more striking difference between those of 
the free blacks and slaves of the city of Baltimore. 
[1 speaks volumes in favor of the care bestowed on 
the slaves by their masters, who it seems, have 
only half the chance of living which the slaves 
themselves have, and the mortality among the 
latter is only one fourth as great as among the | 
free blacks of our own city. Indeed, in the year 
1824 there was but one death to 120 of the slave 
population in Baltimore, and in 1825, not one in 
88.73. The average number however, for six 
years, is as stated above. 

Again, in the county of Middlesex, Virginia, 
calculating for a population of 2000, there are 
none of the free colored people who have attained 
the age of 100 and upwards, while of the slaves 
there are 18. 7. In Princess Anne county there 
are 24, and in Orange 20, to the same proportion 
of the slave population. ‘Throughout the United 
States, according to the last census, there are [4. 1 
ina population of 20,000 slaves, who have reach- 
el the age of 100 and upwards, and but 1. 02 
among the same number of the free. According 
to the reports of interments for the city of Balti- 
more, for the years 1831 and 1833 it appears that 
eiht persons attained the age of 100, whereof se- 
ven were colored, whose united ages amounted to 
59. It is also a fact well ascertained, that the 
slaves in the principal slave-holding states, double 
their number in something less than 28 years; 
while it is evident that the free colored population 
would actually become extinct in the course of a 
lew years, were their number not recruited by 
‘onstant accession from the slave states. 


From the Silk Culturist. 
FRAUDS IN THE SALE OF TREES, Kc. 


ry . ” 

Che great demand for trees, slips and seeds of 
the Morus Multicaulis and other varieties of the 
Uhinese mulberry, and the high prices they are sel- 
ling for in market, should admonish purchasers to 
guard against frauds and impositions in the sale 
o! spurious articles. The intrinsic value of these 
Varieties to practical silk-growers, and the enor- 
ous profits which nurserymen derive from their 
cultivation, have already created a demand altoge- 
ther beyond their ability to supply, even at the 
most liberal prices. This fact, in connection with 
‘he strong desire which is now manifested by ma- 
iy enterprising farmers to engage in the business, 
‘as Opened the door to unprincipled speculators to 








only spurious but worthless. We have heard of 
no impositions of this kind in the sale of trees and 
slips; but we have heard of an individual, we 
hope nota Yankee, who is said to be travelling in 
the western states, and selling cabbage seed at 
$5 an ounce, and affirming it to be genuine Chi- 
nese mulberry seed of the first quality. 

The same fraud may easily be practised upon 
the community in the sale of trees and slips, un- 
der the pretence of their being the Chinese mul- 
berry. ‘The eagerness of some men to furnish 
themselves, will induce them to purchase a few 
even at the most extravagant prices, and there 
are sharpers enough in the community to take ad- 
vantage of it. We should not be surprised to 
hear that the old dealers in “ wooden nutmegs” 
and “horn flints” had turned their attention to the 
manufacture of Chinese mulberry trees, &c. and 
that their agents and pedlers were selling them in 
large quantities and at high prices. It is to be 
hoped, that this will not be the case; but as long 
as there is even a possibility of ii, a little vigilance 
will do no harm, and it may prevent purchasers 
from being swindled out of their money by dis- 
honest men. We would therefore, recommend 
to gentlemen who are desirous of purchasing, to 
apply to nursery men, or regular dealers, in pre- 
ference to buying of travelling agents. ‘They are 
generally men of character and responsibility, and 
there is no danger of imposition in the character 
of the articles they sell. The same may be true 
of travelling dealers; but as long as there are but 
a limited number in market, there is no necessity 
of hawking them about the country; and we 
should suspect the individual who should be thus 
engaged. We understand, however, one or two 
nursery men have travelling agents ; but in every 
instance they are furnished with proper creden- 
tials, and consequently the same confidence is to 
be placed in them as in their employers. 





From the Silk Culturist. 


MIGRATION OF FISHES. 


It is a well established historical fact that the 
rivers of New England were originally plentifully 
stocked with migratory fish, particularly salmon, 
shad, bass and alewives. In the Connecticut, 
shad were so abundant that they were sold by the 
fishermen for two and three cents a piece, on con- 
dition however, that the purchaser took an equal 
amount in salmon, which were still more abun- 
dant, at the same, and sometimes at a less, valua- 
tion by the pound. In the Merrimack also, sal- 
mon were caught in such quantities as to furnish 
the principal part of the food of the inhabitants in 
its vicinity—and there is a tradition that a father, 
in indenting his son as an apprentice to a me- 
chanic, insisted on an express stipulation that he 
should not be compelled to eat salmon more than 
half the time. 

It is also a well known fact that for the last half 
century shad have been annually diminishing in 
these rivers, and that salmon have entirely de- 
serted them; while in the Saco, Androscoggin, 
Kennebeck, Penobscot and Machias, they are 
caught in considerable quantities. ‘The desertion 
of the salmon from the Connecticut and Merri- 
mac, and several intermediate rivers, while they 
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continue their annual visits to the rivers of Maine, 
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has been a subject of much speculation, and at- 
tempts have been made to account for it in differ- 
ent ways. Some have supposed that the nume- 
rous bridges, mill dams, &c. which have been 
thrown across their head waters have prevented 
their ascension in the season of spawning, and di- 
verted them to other rivers where these obstruc- 
tions do not exist. Others attribute it to the con- 
tamination of the waters of their tributary streams, 
in consequence of being the common sewers of 
dye-houses, bleacheries, tanneries and work-shops 
employed in the prosecution of manufactures and 
the arts. Another class have supposed that the 
disturbance of the water, by the revolution of 
wheels used in propelling steamboats, has driven 
them to seek quietude in waters undisturbed by 
the commerce and enterprise of man. 

If the cause is to be found in either of the fore- 
going suppositions it must be in the first, as is evi- 
dent from the fact, that the effect was produced 
before either of the others existed. ‘Though not 
absolutely certain, it is, however, more than pro- 
bable that the artificial obstructions in these rivers 
and the numerous rivulets by which they are fed, 
have prevented the salmon from ascending them 
to deposite their spawn, and consequently ren- 
dered the race extinct. If this be true, it follows 
us a matter of course that these, and all other ri- 
vers, may be replenished with them, with great 
ease, provided the obstructions are removed, and 
a free passage given them. 

There is no doubt that the fowls of the air and 
the fishes of the sea are subject to the restraining 
laws of nature, which keep within their own 
limits the whole animal creation. The great con- 
trolling law of nature—the unconquerable love of 
home—extends to the brute creation, and exerts as 
powerful an influence upon irrational as it does 
upon rational beings: hence migratory, as well as 
senna species of fish, never wander from 
home voluntarily. ‘This doctrine is supported by 
too many facts to be questioned. ‘Take for in- 
stance, the codfish which inhabit the banks lying 
between the 41st and 45th parallels of latitude. 
So different and uniform are the fish taken on the 
different banks, that an individual conversant with 
them, finds no more difficulty in distinguishing 
between them, than a butcher does in distinguish- 
ing the flesh of a bullock from that of a swine. 
The states of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, and New York, torm a continuous line 
on the coast, and their maratime cities are but a 
short distance from each other; and yet their fish 
markets are supplied with very dillerent species of 
fish. ‘The same is true with respect to the mid- 
dle and southern states. This can be accounted for 
on no other supposition than they are restrained 
to their own waters and feeding ground, by some 
law of nature to which they are subjected. 

It is also equally evident that migratory fish in- 
variably return to the rivers in which they were 
spawned. ‘Take for proof the fact that the shad 
caught in the Schuylkill are uniformly about one- 
third larger and of much more delicious flavor 
than those taken in the Delaware. The schulls 
ascend the bay together, separating about five 
miles below the city of Philadelphia, each taking 
its own river and ina few hours falling into the 
nets of the fishermen. ‘The same is true in re-| 
spect to other contiguous rivers in New England. | 
But we are not without the light of experience on | 


a 
this subject. In the early settlement of the toy 
of Hingham, bordering on Massachusetts Ba pe 
pond in the interior was plentifully stocked dy 
alewives ; but subsequently deserted on accouns 
of the artificial obstructions thrown across the ‘. 
ver running from it into the bay. A knowledop 
of this fact, and a want of a supply of this king 
of fish, induced the inhabitants of the town aboy 
a century since to make an attempt to replenis)) 
This was accomplished by opening fish way, 
through the mill dams, and conveying alewives jy 
the pond in the season of spawning. The conse. 
quence was, the fish continued annually to jp. 
crease rapidly, until it was found that the expens: 
incurred in deepening the river, and the damage 
sustained by opening the mill dams more thay 
counterbalanced the advantages derived from 
the fish, and of course it was abandoned. But 
the experiment was sufficiently tried to prove its 
entire practicability—for even to the present time, 
some of the fish make their annual return to the 
mouth of the river, and manifest a strong disposi- 
lion to ascend. 

There is, therefore, but little doubt that all ri- 
vers, having their sources in lakes, ponds or other 
still waters, may be stocked or replenished with 
salmon, and other species of fish, at comparative- 
ly trifling trouble and expense. ‘The importance 
of the subject ought to ensure it a thorough ex- 
amination and faithful trial. 


SUGAR FROM INDIAN CORN. 


M. Pallas lately presented to the Academie des 
Sciences of Paris, a sample of this substance, ex- 
tracted from the stem of the plant, which has 
been found to contain nearly six per cent. of syrup 
boiled to forty degrees, a part of which will not 
crystallize before fructification ; but it condenses 
and acquires more consistency from that period to 
the state of complete maturity. ‘The most favor- 
able time to obtain the greatest quantity of sugar 
is immediately alter the maturity and gathering ol 
the fruit. ‘The litter left after the extraction of st- 
gar is capital to feed cattle, or to make packing pa- 
per. 


From the Arcana of Science. 


GAS LIGHTING. 


On Feb. 28, at the Royal Institution, afier a 
brief sketch of the origin and progress of gas-illi- 
mination in London and its environs, Mr. Brande 
proceeded to details connected with the presen! 
state of the manufacture, illustrating the various 
sources of its extension and improvement. He 
began by adverting to the curious and complicated 
products resulting from the destructive distillation 
of pit-coal; the principal elements of which lie 
stated to be carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitto- 
gen, in conjunction with sulphur and iron derived 
chiefly from pyrites; these substances, by theit 
mutual action during the application of a heat 
erqdually raised to redness, yield olefiant £2; 
carburetted hydrogen, hydrocarbonous vape' 





naphtha, naphthalin, tar, carbonic acid and oxide, 
cyanogen, hydrocyanic and sulphocyanie acids, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, ammonia, apd several 0! 
its salts, water, and certain other products, ol 
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which a copious table was shown, containing also | grains. After some remarks upon the manufac- 
q statement of the relative proportions of gas, | ture of gas generally, and upon the various forms 
condensible products, and coke, afforded by three | of carbon, and other products occasionally found 
varities of coal. Models and drawings of gas ap- | in the retorts. Mr. Brande made some observa- 
saratus were then described, especially as illustra- | tions upon the sources of the luminosity of’ difler- 
ting the different modes of’ setting the retorts; ent gases, and on photometers ; and then proceed- 
and the progress of the gas from them was traced | ed to details connected with the process as carried 
tirough the hydraulic main, where the tar, water, on upon the large scale by the different companies; 
and ammoniacal liquor, are chiefly deposited to | stating that his experience was chiefly derived 
the condensers, purifiers, and gasometers. Some | from the Chartered Gas Company, the officers of 
observations were then made in reference to the | which had most assiduously assisted him in all in- 
uses and properties of the various products, in the | quiries connected with the subject generally, and 








jullowing order :— 

1. Ammoniacal Liquor. This was shown to be 
a complicated solution of several ammoniacal and | 
eyani¢ compounds in water. It is extensively 
used for the production of muriate of ammonia, 
which is obtained by saturating it with muriatic 
acid, evaporating, crystalizing, carefully drying 
the crystalized salt, and subliming it into large 
leaden receivers. A beautiful specimen of this 
salt, prepared by Mr. Leeson, of Greenwich, and 
weighing 2 ewt., wasexhibited. Sulphate of'am- 
monia is also prepared from the liquor; this, in its 
dry, crystalline state, is mixed with carbonate of 
lime, and affords carbonate of ammonia, of which 
a large mass, prepared by Mr. Leeson, was also 
shown. ‘The presence of sulphocyanice and hy- 
drocyanic acid in the ammoniacal liquor was 
shown by saturating it with muriatic acid, and ad- 
ding persulphate of iron; the detection of these 
compounds and their application to the manufac- 
ture of Prussian blue, Mr. Brande said was ow- 
ing to the skill and ingenuity of Mr. Lowe. ‘This 
product, therefore, of the @as manufacture, once 
considered as useless, yields a variety of useful 
and important compounds, and has opened a new 
field of chemical art. 

2. Zar. This product is useful as a coarse paint, 
and for the purpose of paying and caulking ves- 
sels: it is also more importantly applicable as fuel 
inthe gas-works, where, mixed with water, it is 
suflered to dribble into the fire; three galons of 
this mixture per hour being sufficient to heat five 
retorts. When distilled, it yields naphtha, a high- 
ly volatile and inflammable liquid, which is ocea- 
sionally burned in lamps, or used as a solvent in 
the manufacture of certain varnishes. 

3. Lime Liquor. This is the mixture of lime 
and water, through which the gas has been pass- 
ed, chiely with a view of freeing it from carbonic 
acid and sulphuretted hydrogen : it is from time to | 
time drawn from the purifiers and suffered to | 
subside. ‘The deposite, or thick portion, is made | 
again into lime, or is used for luting the retort-lids; 
the clear portion is pumped into shallow vessels 
placed in the ash-pits of the retort-furnaces, where 
itevaporates, and tends to preserve the bars, pro-_ 
bably by keeping them coo]. Another use, how- 
ever, is now made of it, as follows: Acid persul- | 
phate of iron (copperas liquor) is added to it, | 

| 
| 
| 











Which throws down a green precipitate, that may 
self be used as a paint, but which, digested ina 
‘olution of potash, yields a ferrocyanate of potash, 
‘ulliciently pure to throw down Prussian blue from 
‘common copperas liquor. 

4. Gas. ‘This specific gravity of the purified 
“as, and, consequently, its composition, vary 
‘onsiderably at different periods of the distillation ; 
‘© average specific gravity, as taken from the gas- 
meters, is 0.410 ; each cubic foot weighing 240 | 
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with the particular object of the present inquiry ; 
Mr. Lowe, and Mr. Frederick Winsor, had kind- 
ly given him access to their information ; and Mr. 


Crossley had supplied models of @as-meters and 


their appendages, with much of the other appa- 
ratus upon the table. Mr. Brande estimated the 
number of retorts worked by the above-men- 
tioned company at 750; and assuming them to 
be about one-fourth of the number employed in 
London, the whole amount will be 3,000 re- 
torts, of about 15 ewt. each; so that the cast iron 
thus employed, to say nothing of the enormous 
amount in pipes and other apparatus, amounts to 
2,240 tons. The total stowage for gas in the gas- 
ometers of the Chartered Company, Mr. Brande 
estimated at 820,000 cubic feet; or. for London, 
3,280,000 cubic feet. He said, that the number of 
burners supplied by this company amounted to 
about 42,000; or, for the whole of London, to 
168,000 ; and, estimating the consumption of each 
burner at five cubic feet per hour, the average 
hourly consumption of gas would amount to 
840,000 cubic feet ; and taking five hours per day 
as the average time of burning, we have 4,200,- 
000 cubic feet of gas as the daily average con- 
sumption. Mr. Brande concluded by explaining 
the diflerent checks resorted to by the companies 
in reference to the quantity of gas produced and 
consumed ; and by a description of the gas-me- 
ters, pressure-gauges, tell-tales, and governors, 
all illustrated by a series of excellent models and 
apparatus. ‘The following tables were exhibited, 
as furnishing data and details connected with se- 
veral of the points referred to in this lecture, to- 
eether with some others which we have not room 
for, showing the relative weizhts and volumes of 
gas, and of the consumption of atmospheric air in 
its combustion :— 

For the total annual supply of gas to the me- 
tropolis, there are required 200,000 chaldrons of 
coal, yielding 2,400,000,000 cubic feet of gas ; the 
eas weighing 75,000,000 Ibs. The light thus 
produced is equal to 160,000,000 Ibs. of mould 
candles, of six to the pound ; the bulk of the coal 
is equal to 10,800,000 cubic feet, or 400,000 cubic 
vards; or to a cube of 222 feet in the side, or of 
7-4 yards. 


From the London Farmer’s Magazine. 
OF MONEY AS A MEDIUM OF EXCHANGE. 
By Charles Babbage, Esq. Lucasian Professor of Ma- 


thematics in the University of Cambridge. 


In the earlier stages of societies, the interchange 
of the few commodities required was conducted 
by barter; but as soon as their wants became 
more varied and extensive, the necessity of having 
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some common measure of the value of all com- 
modities—itself capable of subdivision—became 
apparent: thus money was introduced. In some 
countries shells have been employed for this pur- 
pose ; but civilized nations have, by common con- 
sent, adopted the precious metals. ‘The sovereign 
power has, in most countries, assumed the right 
of coining ; or, in other words, the right of stamp- 
ing with distinguishing marks, pieces of metal 
having certain forms and weights, and a certain 
degree of fineness: the marks becoming a guar- 
antee, tothe people amongst whom the money cir- 
culates, that each piece is of the required weight 
and quality. 

The expense of manufacturing gold into coin, 
and that of the loss arising from wear, as well as 
of interest on the capital invested in it, must either 
be defrayed by the state, or be compensated by a 
small reduction in its weight, and is a far less ex- 
pense to the nation than the loss of time and in- 
convenience which would arise from a system of 
exchange or barter. 

These coins are liable to two inconveniences: 
they may be manufactured privately by individu- 
als, of the same quality, and similarly stamped ; 
or imitations may be made of inferior metal, er of 
diminished weight. The first of these inconve- 
niences would be easily remedied by making the 
current value of the coin nearly equal to that of 
the same weight of the metal; and the second 
would be obviated by the caution of individuals in 
examining the external characters of each coin, 
and partly by the punishment inflicted by the 
state on the perpetrators of such frauds. 

The subdivisions of money vary in different 
countries, and much time may be lost by an in- 
convenient system of division. The effect is felt 
in keeping extensive accounts, and particularly in 
calculating the interest on loans, or the discount 
upon bills of exchange. The decimal system is 
the best adapted to facilitate all such calculations ; 
and it becomes an interesting question to consider 
whether our own currency might not be converted 
into one decimally divided. ‘The great step, that 
of abolishing the guinea, has already been taken 
without any inconvenience, and but little is now 
required to render the change complete. 

If, whenever it becomes necessary to call in the 
half crowns, a new coin of the value of two shil- 
lings were issued, which should be called by some 
name implying a unit, (a Prince, for instance, ) we 
should have the tenth part of asovereign. A few 
years after, when the public were familiar with 
this coin, into one hundred instead of ninety-six 
farthings ; and it would then consist of twenty-five 
pence, each of which would be four per cent. less 
in value than the former penny. The shillings 
and sixpences being then withdrawn from circula- 
tion, their place might be supplied with silver 
coins, each worth five of the new pence, and by 
others of ten pence, and of two pence halfpenny ; 
the latter coin, having a distinct name, would be 
the terth part of a Prince. 

The various manufactured commodities, and 
the various property possessed by the inhabitants 
of a country, all become measured by the stan- 
dard thus introduced. But it must be observed 
that the value of gold is itself variable ; and that, 
like all other commodities, its price depends on 
the extent of the demand compuared by that of the 
supply. ; 


As transactions multiply, and the sums to be 
paid become large, the actual transler of the pre. 
cious metals from one individual to another is at. 
tended with inconvenience and difficulty, and jt jg 
found more convenient to substitute written promi. 
ses to pay, on demand specified quantities of gold, 
These promises are called bank notes; and when 
the person or body issuing them is known to be able 
to fulfil the pledge, the note will circulate fora lone 
time before it gets into the hands of any person 
who may wish to make use of the gold it repre. 
sents. hese paper representatives supply the 
place of a certain quantity of gold; and, being 
much cheaper, a large portion of the expense of 
a metallic circulation is saved by their employ- 
ment. 

As commercial transactions increase, the trans. 
fer of bank notes is, to a considerable extent, su- 
perseded by shorter processes. Banks are estab- 
lished, into which all moneys are paid, and out of 
which all payments are made, through written or- 
ders called checks, drawn by those who keep ac- 
counts with them. In a large capital, each bank 
receives, through its numerous customers, checks 
payable by every other; and if clerks were sent 
round to receive the amount in bank-notes due 
from each, it would occupy much time, and be at- 
tended with some risk and inconvenience. 

Clearing House.—In London this is avoided, by 
making all checks paid in to bankers pass through 
what is technically called “7he Clearing House.” 
In a large room in Lombard-street, about thirty 
clerks from the several London bankers take their 
stations, in alphabetical order, at desks placed 








around the room ; each having a small open box 
by his side, and the name of the firm to which he 
belongs in large characters on the wall above his 
head. From time to time other clerks from every 
house enter the room, and, passing along, drop 
into the box the checks due by that firm to 
the house from which this distributor is sent. 
The clerk at the table enters the amount of the 
several checks in a book previously prepared, un- 
der the name of the bank to which they are re- 
spectively due. 

Four o’clock in the afternoon is the latest hour 
to which the boxes are open to receive checks ; 
and at a few minutes before that time, some signs 
of increased activity begin to appear in this pre- 
viously quiet and business-like scene. Numerous 
clerks then arrive, anxious to distribute, up to the 
latest possible moment, the checks which have 
been paid into the houses of their employers. 

At four o’clock all the boxes are removed, and 
each clerk adds up the amount of the checks put 
into his box and payable by his own to other 
houses. He also receives another book from his 
own house, containing the amounts of the checks 
which their distributing clerk has put into the box 
of every other banker. Having compared these, 
he writes out the balances due to or from his own 
house, opposite the name of each of the other 
banks; and having verified this statement by @ 
comparison with the similar list made by the 
clerks of those houses, he sends to his own bank 
the general balance resulting from this sheet, the 
amount of which, if it is due from that to other 
houses, is sent back in bank notes. ; 

At five o’clock the Inspector takes his wt 
when each clerk, who has upon the result of 2 








|the transactions, a balance to pay to various other 
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houses, pays it to the Inspector, who gives a ticket | if compelled to receive payment in the new coin, 


for the amount. 
whom money is due, then receive the several sutns 
from the Inspector, who takes from them a ticket 
for the amount. ‘Thus the whole of these pay- 
ments are made by a double system of balance, 
a very small amount of bank notes passing from 
hand to hand, and scarcely any coin. 

It is difficult to form a satisfactory estimate of 
the sums which daily pass through this operation; 
they fluctuate from two millions, to perhaps _fif- 
teen. About two millions and a half may possibly 
be considered as something like an average, re- 
quiring for its adjustment, perhaps £200,000 in 
bank notes, and £20 in specie. By an agree- 
ment between the different bankers, all checks 
which have the name of any firm written across 
them must pass through the clearing house ; con- 
sequently, if any such check shou!d be lost, the 
firm on which it is drawn would refuse to pay it 
at the counter; a circumstance which adds great- 
ly to the convenience of comnierce. 

The advantage of this system is such, that two 
meetings a day have been recently established— 
one at twelve, the other at three o’clock ; but the 
payment of balances takes place once only, at 
five o’clock. 

If all the private banks kept accounts with the 
Bank of England, it would be possible to carry 
on the whole of these transactions with a still 
smaller quantity of circulating medium. 

In reflecting on the facility with which these 
vast transactions are accomplished—supposing, for 
the sake of argument, that they form only the 
fourth part of the daily transactions of the whole 
community—it is impossible not to be struck with 
the importance of interfering as little as possible 
with their natural adjustment. Each payment 
indicates a transfer of property made for the bene- 
fit of both parties; and, if it were possible, which 
itis not, to place, by legal or other means, some 
impediment in the way which only amounted to 
one-eighth per cent., such a species of friction 
would produce a useless expenditure of nearly 
four millions annually : a circumstance which is de- 


The clerks of those houses to | 





serving the attention of those who doubt the good 
policy of the expense incurred by using the pre- 
cious metals for one portion of the currency of the 
country. 

One of the most obvious differences between a 
metallic and a paper circulation is, that the coin can 
never, by any panic or national danger, be reduced 
below the value of bullion in other civilized coun- 
tries; whilst a paper currency may, from the ac- 
tion of such causes, totally lose its value. Both 
metallic and paper money, it is true, may be de- 
preciated, but with very different effects. 

Depreciation of Coin.—The state may issue 
coin of the same nominal value, but containing 
only half the original quantity of gold, mixed with 
some cheap alloy ; but every piece so issued, bears 
about with it internal evidence of the amount of 
the depreciation: it is not necessary that every 
successive proprietor should analyze the new coin; 

uta few having done so, its intrinsic worth be- 
comes publicly known. Of course the coin previ- 
ously in circulation is now more valuable as bul- 
lion, and quickly disappears. All future purchases 
adjust themselves to the new standard, and prices 
are quickly doubled ; but all past contracts also are 
Viuiated, and all persons to whom money is owing, 


are robbed of one half of their debt, which is con- 
fiscated for the benefit of the debtor. 

Depreciation of Paper.—The depreciation of 
paper money follows a different course. If, by 
any act of the government, paper is ordained to 
be a legal tender for debts, and, at the same time, 
ceases to be exchangeable for coin, those who 
have occasion to purchase of foreigners, who are 
not compelled to take the notes, will make some 
of their payments in gold ; and if the issue of pa- 
per, unchecked by the power of demanding the 
gold it represents, be continued, the whole of the 
coin will soon disapper. But the public, who are 
obliged to take the notes, are unable, by any inter- 
nal evidence, to detect the extent of their c deed 
ation; it varies with the amount in circulation, 
and may go on till the notes shall be worth little 
more than the paper on which they are printed. 
During the whole of this time every creditor is 
suflering to an extent which he cannot measure ; 
and every bargain is rendered uncertain in its 
advantage, by the continually changing value of 
the medium through which it is conducted. This 
calamitous course has actually been run in several 
countries; in France it reached nearly its extreme 
limit during the existence of assignats. We have 
ourselves experienced some portion of the misery 
it creates ; but by a return to sounder principles, 
have happily escaped the destruction and ruin 
which always attend the completion of that ca- 
reer. 

Every person in a civilized country requires, 
according to his station in life, the use of a cer- 
tain quantity of money, to make the ordinary 
purchases of the articles which he consumes. The 
same individual pieces of coin, it is true, circulate 
again and again, in the same district; the identi- 
cal piece of silver, received by the workman on 
Saturday night, passing through the hands of the 
butcher, the baker, and the small tradesman, is, 
perhaps, given by the latter to the manufacturer 
in exchange for his check, and is again paid into 
the hands of the workman at the end of the suc- 
ceeding week. Any deficiency in this supply of 
money is attended with considerable inconvenience 
to all parties. If it be only in the smaller coins, 
the first effect is a difficulty in procuring small 
change ; then a disposition in the shop-keepers to 
refuse change unless a purchase to a certain 
amount be made; and, finally, a premnium in mo- 
ney will be given for changing the larger denomi- 
nations of coin. 

Thus money itself varies in price, when mea- 
sured by other money in Jarger masses: and this 
effect takes place whether the circulating medium 
is metallic, or of paper. ‘These effects have con- 
stantly occurred, and particularly during the late 
war; and, in order to relieve it, silver tokens for 
various sums were issued by the Bank of England. 

The inconvenience and loss arising from a defi- 
ciency of small money fall with greatest weight 
on the classes whose means are least; for the 
wealthier buyers can readily procure credit for 
their small purchases, until their bill amounts to 
one of the larger coins. 

As money, when kept in a drawer, produces no- 
thine, few people, in any situation of lite, will 
keep, either in coin or in notes, more than is im- 
mediately necessary for their use; when, there- 





fore, there are no profitable modes of employing 
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money, a superabundance of paper will return to levery chanve in the value of the currency ; and 
the source from whence it issued, and an excess the importance of preserving it as far as possible 
of coin will be converted into bullion and exported. | unaltered in value, cannot be too strongly impress. 

Since the worth of all property is measured by | ed upon all classes of the community. 
money, it is obviously conducive to the general | 
welfare of the community, that fluctuations in its iE CSET U8 
value should be rendered as small and as gradual! | OF SOS Farmneny’ Register. 
as possible. 

The evils which result from sudden changes tn 
the value of money will perhaps become more i ' 
sensible, if’ we trace their efforts in particular in-| The bread of Indian corn is that prineipally 
stances. Assuming, as we are quite at liberty to| used by much the greater portion of the people of 
do, an extreme case, let us suppose three persons, the southern states—and their choice is directed as 
each possessing a hundred pounds: one of these, | much by taste and preference, as by economy, 
a widow adviinced in years, and who, by the ad-| Corn bread is not liked by foreigners, or persons 
vice of her friends, purchases with that sum an| who have not been accustomed to’its use: but if 
annuity of twenty pounds a year during her life: | the taste for it is acquired, it is not the less strong, 
and Jet the two others be workmen, who by indus- | and enduring. But I, for one, maintain that good 
try and economy, have saved a hundred pounds | corn bread, in sundry of the many modes in which 
out of their wages; both these latter persons pro- | it is prepared, and presented at country tables, has 
posing to procure machines for calendering, and | a value that does not depend on habit, or the ac- 
to commence that business. One of these invests | quired taste of the consumer. But corn bread 
his money in a Savings’ Bank ; intending to make | that is bad, whether from being cold or stale, or 
his own calendering machine, and calculating that | being badly prepared, or from being made of 
he shall expend twenty pounds in materials, and | grain of bad quality, is indeed very poor food : and 
the remaining eighty in supporting himself and in| nineteen times in twenty, one or more of these 
paying the workmen who assist him in construct- | causes affect the quality of the bread, even on the 
ing it. ‘The other workman, meeting with a ma-|tables of the wealthy, and almost always of 
chine which he ean buy for two hundred pounds, | townsmen, who buy their meal ready ground. It 
agrees to pay for it a hundred pounds immediate- | is indeed surprising how little attention is general- 
ly, and the remainder at the end ofa twelvemonth. | ly paid to the quality of this most important arti- 
Let us now imagine some alteration to take | cle of food—and how many persons, who are 
place in the currency, by which it 1s depreciated | abundantly careful, and willing to incur any ne- 
one-hall’; prices soon adjust themselves to the | cessary expense, to procure the best of other ar- 
new circumstance, and the annuity of the widow, | ticles for their tables, are content with corn bread 
though nominally of the same amount, will in re- | that is always bad, because made of weevil-eaten 
ality, purchase only half the quantity of the ne-|or filthy corn—heated in grinding by the rapid 
cessaries of life which it did before. ‘The work- | motion of the mill-stones—and probably, withal, 
man who had placed his money in the Savings’ | imperfectly cooked. As to the last matter, though 
Bank, having perhaps purchased ten pounds worth | a very important one, I leave it to the considera- 
of materials, and expended ten pounds in labor | tion of the wives who read the Register. But as 
applied to them, now finds himself, by this altera- | to the condition of the material used, that is a mat- 
tion in the currency, possessed nominally of eighty | ter for the seliers and buyers of corn and meal to 
pounds, but in reality of a sum which will pur- | attend to, and to which little or no attention is paid 
chase on!y half'the labor and materials required to | by the seller, because little or none is required of 
finish this machine ; and he can neither complete | him by the buyer. We are all very choice in the 
it, from a want of capital, nor dispose of what he | quality of wheat flour, and but few persons in 
has already done in its unfinished state for the | comfortable circumstances, in Virginia, will be 
price it has cost him. In the mean time, the other | content with any but “family flour,” which is a 
workman, who had incurred a debt of a hundred | grade superior to the best sent abroad, (or to the 
pounds in order to complete the purchase of his | best “‘superfine’’) and costs more by about 20 per 
calendering machine, finds that the payments he | cent.—making a difference of about $3 in the 
receives for calendering, have, like all other | barrel, at the present very high prices. But lor 
prices, doubled, in consequence of the deprecia- | corn and its meal. there is seldom any difference 
tion of the currency; and he has, theretore, in | of price on account of quality. If very foul, or 
fact, obtained his machine for one hundred and fif- | damaged, a parcel offered for sale will probably be 
ty pounds. Thus, without any fault or impru- | rejected at any price: but it rarely happens that 
dence, and owing to circumstances over which | there is a difference of price of 5 cents, or even | 
they have no control, the widow is reduced almost | cent per bushel, between tolerable corn, or meal, 
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ON THE ADVANTAGES OF KEEPING INDIAN 
CORN IN THLTE SILUCK.OR TUSK, 











_ to starve ; one workman is obliged to renounce for | and samples of the purest and sweetest. Hence 


several years, his hope of becoming a master; | the farmer and seller of the corn, is not operated 
and another, without any superior industry or skill, |on by self-interest, the strongest inducement to 
but, in fact, from having made, with reference to have it in the best condition. It is not therelore 
his circumstances, rather an impradent bargain, | strange that purchasers should continually pro- 
finds himself unexpectedly relieved from half’ his | vide persons in their employment with bad corn 
debt, and the possessor of a valuable source of’! bread, and have to eat it themselves, or to abstain 


rofit; whilst the former owner of the machine, | from its use, which is more usual in town than 
‘country solely on this account. But it is strange; 


if he also has invested the money arising {rom its 
that farmers who eat of’ their own corn, should be 


sale in the Savings’ Bank, finds his property sud- | . 
denly reduced one-half. ‘so generally reeardless of the proper preservation 


"y’ ont © » ~ 3 - as | . F ° » ace we 
Phese evils, toa greater or less extent, attend | of the portion designed for bread at home, 2s well 
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stoc ‘Kk. 
No kind of grain, in this climate, can be so ea- | 


si!y and certainly kept free from deterioration of | 
every kind, as Indian corn: and it is for that rea- 
con. that generally no care is. taken for the pur- | 
pose, except to keep it for home consumption in | 
‘he ear, and usually in open Jog eribs, thus per- 
mitting the air to pass throug! ithe w hole bulk. As | 
‘he corn shelled, at short periods, for meal for the 
funily, is taken from the ears, and these usually 
selected carefully to avoid the rotten ones that may 
have been admitted, the quality will not be mate- 
rially injured by any outward contamination, as 
every thing of the kind is left among the shatter- | 
ed grain at the bottom of the bulk. But in most 
summers in eastern Virginia, and more south, the 
moth-weevil commences its depredations by July 
—ani when they are plenty, every ear of corn re- 
ceives more or less injury, and of a kind which 
cannot possibly be removed by a loss of quantity. 
The maggot of the weevil eats the greater part of 
the interior of the grain, leaving the outer surface 


untouched except at the small hole at which the | 


mature insect comes out—the whole cavity remain- 
ing filled with itsexcrement and its castskin. ‘The 
extent of this loss of the substance of the grain, 
and of contamination to the portion lett, varies 
with the season, and the exposure of the corn. 
But there are but few years in which corn kept in 
the usual manner as late as August, or wheat un- 


til Septe mber, does not furnish bread more or less | 


injured by this insect. 

Corn may be kept almost free from weevil, and 
every other cause of injury to its quality, by being 
wut up in the shuck—using the precautions neces- 
ary for that mode, and which I shall proceed to 
slate. 

When housed in the shuck, it is necessary that 
corn should be perfectly ripened, and dry, both as 
toearand shuck. I have so put up large quanti- 
lies of corn, and with success, from the first 
to the latter part of November. But I would 
not advise it to be commenced betore late in No- 


vember, unless when the early maturity, and per- | 


lect dryness of the corn, left no doubt of its safety. | 


The shucks should also be free from any acciden- | 
tal moisture from rain or dew, or from lying on the | 


earth—and the house should be perfectly” secure 
from the entrance of rain. ‘The open sided log 
cribs, which are best fur shucked corn, are not 
sale for that not shucked ; because driving rains 
Will penetrate at the sides, and the s shucks, when 
thus made wet, cannot dry, as naked ears of corn 
would, and the dampness will atlect more than 
the exterior ears. Close framed houses are there- 
lore the best—and if the corn is dry, and perfectly 
matured, there is no danger from the largest bulk. 
have put up corn in considerable quantities, 

in this manner, thouzh not with as much care as 
[now recommend to be taken by others, and ne- 
ver have had any injured, when in closely board- 
ed houses. Some small losses were suffered, more 


than once, in open cribs, evidently by rain h: Wing | 


penetrated—and in one case, the ‘last crop, 1835— 
from the corn having been put up too damp. 
But of this crop, much corn, for want of being dry, 


Was lost in great quantities, and in many places in 


every usual mode of being secured. Mine was 
put up under the management of a very careless 
agent, from whose ¢: trelessness so much other loss 


a3 of the greater mass for sale, an 1 for Teeainig | 


Was sustained, that this one furnishes no evidence 
(of the plan being unsaté in any case, with pro- 
| per attention. 

When corn is thus put up, the shucks covering 
the ears protect the grain effectually from the 
moth weevil, except the ve ry few eces that might 
‘have been laid in autumn, on for-vard corn, while 
| standing in the field. Even of these few, proba- 
bly but a smal proportion will hatch, while so 
closely packed in bulk, and excluded trom air. ex- 
cept at the surface of the bulk. Rats and mice, 
according to their number, of course eo have 
their full share under any circumstances; but the 
protection of the shuck confines their de predations 
to the outer and exposed parts of the bulk, and 
‘guards all other parts from their filth. If these 
| vermin, and the black weevil, could be euarded 
against, | believe that corn put up in the shuck 
might be kept securely, and in the best condition, 
not only through one, but for many years. 

I confess that my opinions on this subject are 
not altogether practic al, or sustained by full and 
' suflicient experiinents. It was not to keep sale 
corn in the best possible manner for bread, that 
my practice was begun and continued. Like 
other producers, | had no interest in taking much 
trouble to ofler the commodity in better condition 
‘than consumers required, or would pay for. But 
when corn was below a remunerating price, (and 
| that was generally the case from 1820 to 1830,) I 
preterre dto keep my surplus, for the consumption 
ofa future year. [t was for this purpose that I 
‘commenced and continued the practice of = 
‘up corn in the shuck; and it was once kept as 
long as into the third summer alter me a so 
housed, without much injury. This, the oldest 
corn Lever kept, then sold at from & 3 to “4 the 
barrel, at the barn, after having been at less than 
$2 when first putup. The reason that there was 
any deterioration from age, was that less care was 
‘used than [ have advised above. Besides this, 


to avoid taking up too much space, the stem of 


the shuck was broken off half-way in gathering, 
so as to leave the inner leaves only, instead of the 
whole, to protect the corn from weevil and other 
vermin. Sul the corn in its third year of keeping 
was better than much that is sold and used tor 





corn kept in equally large bulks into the second 
year, I never susti ined | any injury or loss, other 
than by rats &e. 

But there would be a more important object 
gained, both for public and individual interest, by 
the more general adoption of this plan, than mere- 
ly having good and palatable bread. This would 
be the tendency to equalize the supphes of corn, 
and the prices, in good and bad years, and avoid- 
ing the ereat fluctuations which are so fre quent in 
this st iple product. Nearly all the corn made is 
consumed in our country, the foreign demand. be- 
ing extremely limited. The meal cannot be kept 
bi relled, like wheat flour, (unless kiln-dried,) nor 
will the grain keep good (as usually managed ») 
more than one year, if as much. Therefore the 
‘crop of each year is genet rally consumed in the 
‘course of the next. Besides—many poor and im- 
| provident pro ducers me always glut the market 
with early sales, even if’ they have to buy again 
‘at double price before another crop comes in. For 
‘these reasons, no crop that we make fluctuates so 
| greatly in price as corn. A very plentiful crop 





bread in the first, if in a bad year for weevil. OF 
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serves to make the price less than will pay for the 
production—and as nearly all is eaten, sold, or 
wasted within the next year, perhaps within a 

ear after, with ashort crop, the price may be dou- 

led, or trebled. If it was the practice of many 
farmers to keep their surplus corn in the shuck in 
years of plenty and of low prices, to wait for a 
scarcity, the prices would never fall so low, nor 
rise so high, as heretofore. The farmers who 
would adopt the plan would profit greatly by al- 
ways selling at good prices, and yet they would 
serve the public by their timely supplies, and by 
thus preventing prices rising as high as they 
would be, without such supplies. 

It was not to prefit by celling at highly advanced 
prices that [ commenced the practice of putting 
up and keeping corn in the shuck, though such 
was the result. Believing then (on account of the 
general low prices of this crop,) that I ought to 
avoid cultivating more land in corn than would 
certainly supply the next year’s consumption, and 
therefore not designing to make it a principal sale 
crop—it was my purpose to keep the surplus of a 
large crop to supply a possible Sesioont of a fu- 
ture year. But so great a deficiency never occur- 
red to me, and sooner or later the corn remaining 
on hand was sold at a greatly advanced price. 
Between 1820 and ’30, in lower Virginia, corn, at 
the farmers’ cribs, was several times at less than 
40 cents the bushel—and in some cases was offer- 
ed at 20 cents, in large quantities. And yet no 
four years, if indeed three years, passed, without 
the price being as high at some time as 80 to 100 
cents. In the interior, far from navigable water, 
the fluctuations of price are still greater than 
where near to navigation, or to market, because of 
the expense of carrying to market when abun- 
dant, and of bringing corn from abroad when de- 
ficient: and therefore, in such places, the plan of 
keeping it would be still more beneficial than else- 
where. 

E. R. 


EXTRACT FROM AN OLD WORK ON AGRICULTURE. 


Systema Agriculture—being the mystery of Husbandry 
discovered and laid open by J. W. 1681. 


Explanation of the Frontispiece. 


First cast your eye upon a rustick seat 

Built strong and plain, yet well contrived and neat ; 
And situated on a healthy soyl, 

Yielding much wealth with little cost or toyl. 
Near by it stand the barns, fram’d to contain 
Enriching stores of hay, pulse, corn and grain, 
With bartons* large, and places where to feed 
Your oxen, cows, swine, poultry with their breed. 
On the other side, hard by the house you see 

The apiary for the industrious bee. 

Walk on a little farther and behold 

A pleasant garden, from high winds and cold 
Defended, (by a spreading fruitfull wall, 

With rows of lime and fir trees straight and tall, ) 
Full fraught with necessary flowers and fruits 
And nature’s choicest sort of plants and roots. 
Beyond the same, are crops of beans and pease, 
Satfron and liquorice or such as these, 

Then orchards so enriched with fruitfull store, 
Nature could give (nor they receive) no more : 
Each tree stands bending with the weizht it bears, 
Of cherries some, of apples, plums and pears . 








* Sheds. 








| 
Not far from thence see other walks and rows 
Of cyder fruits, near unto which there flows 
A gliding stream ; the next place you discover 
Is where St. foyn, la-lucern, hops, and clover 
Are propagated ; near unto these fields 
Stands a large wood, mast, fuel, timber yields— 
In yonder vale hard by the river stands 
A water engine, which the wind commands 
To fertilize the meads ; on t’ other side 
A Persian wheel is plac’t both large and wide 
To the same intent; then do the fields appear 
Clothed with corn and grain, for the ensuing year. 
The pastures stockt with beasts, the downs wit sheep— 
The cart, the plow, and all good order keep. 
Plenty unto the husbandman, and gains 
Are his rewards for industry and pains: 
Peruse the book, for here you only see 
The following subject in epitome. 


From the Farmer’s Series of the Library of Useful Knowledge, 
SOILS. 


Imperfect as was the knowledge of husband 
in former times, yet our forefathers were enabled 
to distinguish the qualities of the soil with great 
accuracy ; for those parts which were the most 
anciently cultivated, and which formed the infield 
land around their villages, are found at the present 
day to consist of the best ground when in its na- 
tural state; though much of that which has been 
since broken up has been greatly improved by the 
application of manures, and the progress of suc- 
cessful cultivation. 

The difference in quality of the fruits of the 
earth—more particularly remarkable in grain— 
though distinguished in many places by the names 
of the districts in which the corn is grown, yet 
does not arise from any other cause than dissimil- 
itude of soil andclimate ; and the utmost exertions 
of cultivation can only to acertain degree improve, 
but never effect any absolute change in the indi- 
genous nature of its productions. This, imeed, 
is generally admitted, so far as regards soils; but 
although they may be apparently of the same 
kind, yet their fertility is materially affected by cli- 
mate, notwithstanding they may be situated in 
nearly the same part of the country, and with lit- 
tle variation of level; for although the heat indi- 
cated by the thermometer may correspond, yet the 
temperature of the air is varied according to the 
aspect of the land—whether exposed to the north 
or south and the prevaling winds occasioned by 
the position of adjacent highlands and vales—and 
the seasons are thus rendered earlier or later. 
The natural situation of a farm—independently 
of its local connexion with roads and markets—'s 
therefore an object of the first importance, and al- 
fects its value much more than is commonly sup- 
posed; for the estimation of all the vegetable 
products of this country depend, with very few 
exceptions, upon the degree of heat which they 
enjoy during their growth; and it is well known 
that when the soil is dry, and the harvest early, 
corn of the same weight yields more saccharine 
matter than that which is produced under less !a- 
vorable circumstances.* 

* This has been clearly established by the applica- 
tion of the saccharometer—an instrument invented for 
the use of malsters, brewers, and distillers, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the strength and value of worts. 
The common standard by which the value of grain, © 
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No two farms can indeed be found precisely sit- 
uated, in point of soil situation, climate, and ex- 
posure; and a very small difference in any of these 
circumstances will occasion a great diversity in 
their fertility ; consequently no rules can be strictly 
applied to their management. It has, however, 
been justly observed, ‘that farms thus variously 
soiled are spurs to ingenuity—obliging their oc- 





cupiers to break through those confined opinions 


contracted in countries where a uniiormity of soil 
and regular routine of management prevail.’* 

From the vague manner in which soils are fre- 
quently described, and the various acceptation of 
the same terms in different counties, it is difficult 
for a farmer who reads an account of the agricul- 
ture in any other district than that in which he re- 
sides, to judge what relation such a soil may bear 
to that which he himself occupies. In some parts 
of England, any loose clay is called marl, and in 
others itis called loam; while this is defined by 
one to be a fat earth; and by another, a mixture 
of clay, sand, and calcareous earth, without sta- 
ting the proportions. Regarding the latter, it has 
indeed been remarked by the late Mr. G. Sinclair, 
that, on referring to books on husbandry and gar- 
dening, we are directed to a hazel loam, a brown 
loam, clayey loam, or to a humid sandy soil, peat 
earth, garden mould, &c. ; but the want of proper 
definitions of those terms is so perplexing, that it is 
really impracticable to determine what kind of soil 
is meant: thus, of upwards of fifty different kinds 
of soil and composts examined by him in various 
parts of the kingdom, those under the same name 
were found to differ greatly in their respective qual- 
ities. ‘The method of determining the nature of 
soils by chemical analysis has, however, been of 
late years so much simplified by Sir Humphrey 
Davy, that it is now in the power of every practi- 
cal person to ascertain their properties, without 
much risk of being mistaken.t 





penny equal quality, is usually estimated, is that 
of the weight in proportion to its cubical measure; 
and when the corn is to be manufactured into meal, 
this must ever be a primary object, though subject to 
many deductions, which also enter into the considera- 
tion of the miller. But among those who require it 
for the purpose of brewing, the saccharometer is a 
more certain criterion—as, whatever the weight of the 
grain may be, its strength, or nutritive power, will be 
in proportion to the quantity of the saccharine matter 
which it contains. 


* Marshall’s Rural Econ. of Yorkshire, 2nd edit., 
vol. i. p. 281. 


t All soil contain sands of various degree of fineness, 
and impalpable earthy matter; when, therefore, the 
exact proportions in which these are combined in a 
soil are ascertained, it shows directly to what class it 

longs—whether the loamy, clayey, calcareous, san- 
dy, peaty, &c. Sir H. Davy, however, states, in his 
Agricultural Chemistry, ‘that the term sandy should 
hever be applied to any soil that does not contain at 
least seven-eighths of sand. Sandy soils that effer- 
vesce with acids should be distinguished by the name 
of calcareous sandy soils, to note the difference which 
exists between themand those that are silicious. The 
term clayey should not be applied to any land that con- 
tains less than one-sixth of impalpable earthy matter, 
hot considerably effervescing with acids. The term 
oam should be limited to soils containing at least one- 
third of impalpable earthy matter; and a soil to be 
Considered as peaty ought to contain at least one-half 





Composition of Soils. 


The surface of the earth is composed of various 
descriptions of matter, chiefly minerals—viz., clay, 
lime, marl, gyps, fluor, tale, sandstone, slate, 
quartz, and barytes. These are the names by 
which geologists distinguish the diflerent kinds of 
rock (whether in solid masses or pulverized) which 


‘compose the superstratum, and which, when re- 
and narrow prejudices which are too frequently | 


duced to an incoherent mass, forms the soil, or 
what we call the arable staple of land. 

In order to convey clear ideas of the compo- 
nents of arable soils, brief notices of the diflerent 
earths may in the first place, be given—in order 
to lead to a right understanding of how one kind 


of soil is more fertile than another, and also how 


any one may be improved by admixture with an- 
other. 

Clay is an earth consisting of several varieties, 
differing in color, tenacity, and some other parti- 
culars. Blue clay is found in immense beds, un- 
der the channel of rivers, inthe bottom of valleys, 
or forming the superstratum of hills over chalk or 
limestone. Almost every kind of clay contains 
qualities favorable to vegetation: more especially 
those varieties which are decomposable by the ac- 
tion of frost, or the alternate effects of showers 


‘and sunshine. A surface of pure clay requires to 


be long under cultivation before it becomes favora- 
ble for the operations of husbandry ; but when 
thoroughly reclaimed, no description of soil yields 
more abundant crops. 

Calz is lime combined with acids. To this de- 
scription of earth, chalk, “anor Promo? and all 
the different sorts of marble, belong. ‘The two 
former are found in vast masses forming some of 
our highest hills on the south of England. They 
no where constitute the arable surface, except on 
the margins of the hills formed of them; but are 
discoverable, in a reduced or powdery state in al- 
most all our best soils. A portion of lime earth is 
an useful addition to all soils, particularly clays and 
dried gravel. Being attractive of moisture, it as- 
sists the eflect of frost on clay, and gives consis- 
tence and coolness to light land in summer. 

Marl is calcareous, or lime earth, mixed with 
clay. ‘The common marl has a soft unctuous feel, 
and is found in thin strata, or in beds of conside- 
rable thickness, in various parts of the kingdom. 
A marl-pit of this description is a valuable source 
of riches to the light-land farmer: a good coat of 
it bestowed on a sandy or gravelly field effects the 
greatest improvement—not only by giving consis- 
tence to the staple, but also adding a fresh acces- 
sion of vegetable food; and that called shell- 
marl acts powerfully upon the improvement of 
clays. 

Gyps is calcareous earth saturated with vitriolic 
acid. This peculiar earth is found in a loose state 
at Glipston Quarry, in Northamptonsire, and in se- 
veral places on the continent. In its solid forms it 
recives the names of alabaster, plaster-stone, or 
selenites. Being heated, it falls to a fine powder 

—~) 
of vegetable matter. These may be considered as the 
genuine characters of soils, and determined by a very 
simple process—that of washing the impalpable earthy 
matter of the soil from the sandy portion, and by diy- 
ing and ascertaining their respective weights—when 
the application of an acid shows whether it belongs to 
the calcareous or the silicious kindof soil.’-—Sinclair’s, 
Hort. Gram. Woburn., p. 118. 
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which, when mixed with water, forms plaster.!so much gathered in the middle. By this dispos; 
Gypsum has been highly extolled as a manure, tion of the surface, water is effectually, though 
particularly for grass land; yet its use, as we have slowly discharged; and the whole laid and ‘a 
already seen, has not been generally persisted in; dry.* In laying the surface in due form, “a 
but there can be no doubt that it acts as a powerful | plough is the only efficient implement ; but where 
stimulant to vegetation, and probably future ex- local circumstances oppose the completion by the 
perience may induce its more frequent employ- plough alone, the spade must be employed. Pees 
ment. ditches are always necessary in a clayey country: 
‘These are a few of the names given to the dif- | for the soil imbibing but litle of hasty showeps’ 
ferent earths found on the surface of our globe. In heavy rain, or melting snow, outlets should be 
beholding their individual structure and stratified numerous as well as capacious. Before underta. 
appearance, we cannot be otherwise than con- king an expensive design of underground draining 
vinced that even the hardest were once in a state | the depth of the surface stratum of ciay should “ 
of fusion; and that the various strata have been, ascertained ; because, if it reposes on a bed of 
at greater or lesser intervals of’ time, superposed gravel, chalk, or stone, the surface water may be 
on each other by the mighty agents of nature. | got rid of with but little trouble. Openings made 
According to their situation or composite charac- | through the clay in places where suriace water pa. 
ter, these strata are denominated first, second, or | turally settles, will probably allow all excess to 
third formations. Of these, other deposites are sink. 
formed, called shifted formations—because they} It is hardly necessary to allude to the great ad- 
have been removed from a first to a second place. | vaniages arising from the perfect drainage of a 
In these transitions, fire, as well as water, has been | clay soil: it gives firmness to the suriace, thereby 
active; as its effects in the disruption, transforma- | facilitating all the operations of ‘cultivation ; itadds 
tion, and elevation of parts of the various strata) an extra warmth to the air above it; manures the 
sufficiently evince. {crops earlier, and more perlectly ; and renders 
But it isto that grand convulsion of nature, the all trespassing of cattle or carriages less inju- 
flood, and to many local and partial inundations | rious. 
which have since taken place, that the present hab- | Thenext most important aim of the cultivator 
itable face of the earth has received its peculiar | of clay land is to counteract the natural tendency 
character as to the undulations, consistence, and | of it to run together. ‘This can only be done by 
qualities of’ its varied surface ; for whether the land | deep ploughing, and incorporated with the staple 
emerged trom the deep, or was only overflowed for | any kind of friable earth—such as sand, chaik, 
a time, the elfects of the surface by the subsiding! marl, and manures of all kinds. ‘These, besides 
waters would be the same. Hence we see that the enriching the land, keep it more porous, and con- 
most ponderous and solid accumulations resisted the | sequently more penetrable by all atmospheric in- 
current, and the loose and lightest were removed to | fluences. ‘The deeper the staple the mere fertile 
a distance; the ditlerent deposites taken place ac- | it is, and also more manageable on all occasions. 
cording to their specific gravities, or the strength of Any excess of rain received upon the surface 
the current which bore them along. Of these dif- | sinks away therefrom to the bottom of the staple, 
ferent earths, deposited as we find them at the! or arable superstratum; and though it may be 
present day, the foregoing are the principal. The | upheld by the undisturbed pan, it oozes imper- 
cultivable surface, or soil, is compounded of dis-|ceptibly away over it to the lower end of the 
solved portions of these dillerent earths in various | slope. 
degrees of commixture, each possessing different| Much attention is required with regard to the 
properties and qualities, more or less favorable to | time, or rather to the state, of a clay soil which is 
the growth and sustentation of plants; and this | about to be plovghed. If too dry, it breaks up in 
according tothe quantity of decomposed vegetable | unmanagable clods very difficult to be reduced to 
or animal matter they may contain. As they dif: | requisite fineness for sowing; and if too wet, it 
fer in constitutional composition, and as they are | lies sodden in whole furrows, poached into holes 
variously ailected by the changes of weather, so! by the feet of cattle, and altogether unreducible 
also do they require dillerent culture, as remains to | by the harrows. The due temperament is when 
be shown. ‘the clods can be crushed without kneading under 
the foot or roller. In this state it may be got in 
Clays. order for any crop with the common implements. 





From the brief description already given of this! . * 4t must however be admitted, that great a = 
soil, it will appear that it is impervious to, and re- | ser ane ae perv rang Fe eS a mag 
tentive of, water; and therelore the laying it as peer tae wees 200 eneeer 7 mudd 

ae-cerd ying _as nearly flat as the formation of the furrows will a¢ 
dry as possible is the first and only practical means | ;yjt—and in low districts. the fall for the water is te- 
of improvement. A clayey surlace is generally | daced in equal ratio with the raising of the ridges. 
undulating and declivous, consequently favorable | This robs the furrows of their due portion of soil— 
for the operations of the drainer. Diagonal, or | keeps them so full of moisture as to prevent their be- 
gently winding furrows, or underground drains, | ing made, or kept, free from weeds and aquatic grasses 
carry off water much more steadily and effectually -—and renders all the operations of the husbande® 
than laid in direct or precipitous channels, because | ore troublesome to perform. On sheep-farms these 
there isless hazard of the current being so impetu- | hollow furrows ought sent a” ae _ “7 “a 
ous as to disturb the retaining sides or block up by | aemacien by the death of sheep from getting f le- 
drift the openings of the drains, or course of the — an Seen, wocead ‘eappiey semey Ose oe he 
. : 5 : ’ velling them, without burying the better soil. For the 
furrows. Hence we sce in old husbandry the pro- | mode of executing this worl:, see Reports of Select 
priety of, or the reason for laying the lands or ridges | Farms, No. V. Scoreby: Pp. 13, 14 in the Farmer's 
in such tortuous or winding directions, and withal | Series of the Library of Useful Knowledge. 
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The general character, of clay farms is, that | chalk is burned and slaked by water, or in the air, 
though the crops are abundant, they are cultiva- | before being laid on land, its eflects are an imme- 
ted at great annual expense. Great strength of diate and powerful stimulant to vegetation, be- 
teams and implements, and much tear and wear | sides freeing the land from slugs and insects. 

occur, in consequence of the more frequent need | 
of fallows. When a heavy soil becomes foul 
with root weeds, there is no remedy like fallow- 
ing; its stubborn adhesiveness does not allow of | It has already been observed, that chalk, though 
freeing it from weeds by any other means than by | one of the primitive earths, is never, in a pure 
repeated ploughing and exposure to a summer's | state, found forming an arable surface. It is, ne- 
sun. While the weeds are destroyed, the soil is | vertheless, present perhaps in all good soils; and, 
ameliorated; and in autumn is fit to receive aj| from what has been remarked of its properties 
dressing of manure followed by wheat seed. If | above, it should be the endeavor of the firmer to 
pretty free from weeds, it may receive what is| make use of it as much as possible ;—though in 
called a winter fallow—7. e., plouched in the au- | saying this, it must be of course understood that 
tuma—tie all winter to be reduced by the frost— | it Is to be employed witha due regard to pradence. 
and in the spring it will be in order to have seed | [tis equally beneficial to clay, sand, gravel, and 
sowed upon it as soon as it is dry enough to be | peat-earthy soils; and though not, perhaps, the 
harrowed. Some such clay soils are regularly | direct food of plants, isa prime agent in preparing 
talowed every third year, which is certainly a| vegetable or animal matter already on the soil to 
great loss to the tenant, when not duly provided | yield nutrition to all. 

ior by the terms on which he holds his land, and| Caustic lime is supposed to be a preventive 
indeed, in all cases, to the community ; but there | against that disease in wheat, commonly called 
appears no remedy—at least, no profitable remedy. | smut; not only in preparing wheat seed, but by 
For notwithstanding machines have been invent- | dressing the land with it beforesowing. Whether 
ed,and much ingenuity exercised, to break and | it be a cure for this disease is, perhaps, questiona- 
loosen the hardened surface of clay soils for the | ble, because we know it is not in every instance 
reception of seed, yet, though a passable crop | effectual; but we are quite sure that the wheat 
mi¢ht follow this breaking or rubbing (as it may | crop will be greatly improved by such a dressing. 
be called) of the surface, it was soon found that | Clover leys, intended for wheat, are much infested 


Calx or Lime. 








ihe deep-rooting perennial weeds were neither 
checked nor destroyed: so that the practice was | 
soon abandoned. ‘There is, however, some de- | 
scriptions of heavy land where no fallowing ts re- 
quired. Wheat and beans, or other corn, and 
clover succeed each other alternately, and the 
weeds which are nurtured by the wheat are kept 
under by the hoe during the growth of the beans. 
An opposite description of heavy land is called 
hungry clay: this is commonly mixed with gravel, 
impregnated with a considerable portion of iron ore. 
Very few plants enjoy themselves on this kind of" 
soil, and itis only improvable by thorough draining, | 
liberal dressings of lime or chalk, and frequent 
lunging. In the neighborhood of chalk hills this 
kind of land is often met with, and is much im- 
proved by a coat of pure chalk ;—to obtain which, 
pits are sunk in the fields down to the rock, whence 
the chalk is drawn in the manner detailed in Ch. 
Xl. In all those countries where chalk abounds, 
the fields are indented with circular hollows, show- 
ing where the rock has been excavated below ; 
ind from the very many large dells to be seen in | 
thesame districts, now filled with fine old oak | 
irees, it is evident that chalk—either as it is natu- | 
rly found, or afier being burnt into lime—was in | 
very early times extensively used for improving | 
le surface of the land. | 

Clay is improved by chalk, in consequence of, 
‘he latter breaking the consistency of the former. | 
drawn and laid on in the autumn, the frost will re- 
dice the lumps during winter, so that it may be | 
Nourhed in at seed-time, or when the field is fal- 
owedup. The pulverizing or reducing effect of 
‘halk on clay is occasioned, as before mentioned, | 
Yits power of attracting, at all times, a large | 
portion of water from the earth or air; and this 
"Ing congealed by frost, swells and disturbs every | 
particle near it. Its mechanical reduction of clay | 
‘icilitates all operations, and renders it in every 
spect fitter for the’ growth of plants. When, 
Vor. lV—62 











by slugs, which often, if not prevented, prove ru- 
inous to the crop. Insuch a case, aliberal cast of 


quick-lime should be given before the plough, 
which will either kill, or so disable the s!ugs, that 
no danger need be apprehended from their depre- 
dations. If the lime be not given before sowing, 
it may be applied after the wheat is up if necessa- 
ry. It may either be sowed by hand, from seed- 
kits, or from a light cart with shovels. Night 
sowing, when the dew is on the blade, is most ef- 
fectual; because the slugs are then feeding. If 
rain fall soon after the lime is sown, its burning 
quality is lost, and no longer offensive to the slugs; 
in which case, another dose will be necessary. 

Of the other descriptions of earths, there are 
only two combinations of them which are par- 
ticularly interesting to farmers, viz., sand and 
loam. 


Sand and Gravel. 


Sand, if dry, is easier and less expensively cul- 
tivated than any other. ‘Though very subject to 
be infested by quetch and other running rooted 
weeds, it is readily cleared of them. The crops 


raised on sand are sooner ripe, and some descrip- 


tions are of finer quality than those from richer 
and stronger gound; but the bulk is deficient in 
both corn and straw. The liability of sandy land 
to suffer from drought is a great drawback on the 
profits of cultivation. In dry summers, the crops 
are sometimes hardly worth collecting. At the 
same time, no land pays better for improvement, 
provided the means are at hand and the force suf- 
ficient. Whatever application has a tendency to 
give it compactness, will also make it more reten- 
tive of moisture. For this purpose, clay, marl, chalk, 
orany other earth ef a heavier description, will 
ereaily improve the staple. For sheep husbandry, 
a sandy soil is well adapted; the treading and 
tail dress of the flock is invaluable for such land. 
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Whatever has been observed relative to rams | 
is equally applicable to gravels and all other light 
land liable to suffer from drought. | 

Like sands, they possess various gradations of) 
quality, from aimost absolute barrenness to great 
fertility. ‘The former are in general termed hun- 
gry soils, from their tendency to absorb manure 
without any corresponding benefit to the land ; 
but as their staple becomes firmer by the admix- 
ture of other earth, so do their properties im- 
prove. ‘The richer kinds produce every species of 
grain, and though the looseness of their texture 
renders them less suited to the cultivation of beans 
and wheat, yet they are admirably adapted to that 
of Lent corn. The quality of the grain is like- 
wise good; and being also favorable to the 
growth of leguminous crops and artificial grasses, 
they are commonly called turnip soils, from_ that 
root being generally cultivated on such land. It 
may be worked as arable land in any season, and 
is sound enough in grass to bear stock in winter. 

Sometimes clay and gravel lie in alternate stra- 
ta, cropping out* on the sides of hills. This is 
one of the worst descriptions of arable land, in 
consequence of the great number of land-springs 
flowing out of it; difficulty of drainage, and its 
liability (in consequence of stones and clay being 
so firmly bound together) to become impenetrable 
by the plough after a dry time. It is in this 
species of land, too, that we often find both the 
gravel and clay tinged with the oxide of iron, than 
which nothing is more injurious to corn crops. 

There is another kind of land, very widely spread 
throughout our southern counties, which, though 
not properly of a gravelly nature, yet is so inter- 
mixed with loose stones of a moderate size, as to 
bear some resemblance to soils of that description. 
The staple, indeed, is more commonly of clay 
than sand, and the stones are chiefly flints ; 
which may be justly supposed to affect the quality 
of the earth with which they are mingled, by im- 
parting to it something of their calcareous nature, 
for the land in which they are found is very gene- 
rally fertile. ‘There is in Yorkshire a singular 
species of it, called red-stone land, which is com- 
posed of loams of different qualities, intermixed 
with a greater or less quantity of soft sandy stones, 
about the ordinary size of flints, and ofa dark yel- 
lew or orange color; a species of grit or freestone. 
The cultivated soil is in some instances, nearly 
half of it made up of these stones, and Mr. Mar- 
shall describes it as ‘beyond dispute, one of the 
finest corn soils in the kingdom.’t He likewise 
mentions instances—which we have also witness- 
ed in some parts of Kent—of great quantities of 
these stones having been gathered off as an in- 
cumbrancee to the soil, by which its productiveness 
was much lowered ; but the stones having been 
returned, it was restored to its former state of fer- 
tility. 


Loam 


is the name given to that kind of soil which ap- 
pears to be an intimate mixture of all other earths 





* A term used by miners to signify the highest edge | 
re the bed of coal, &c., or where it appears on the sur- | 
ace. 


t Rura! Economy of Yorkshire, 2nd Ed., vol. i., 
p- 280, 
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reduced to a fine and equable state. It is of gir 
ferent colors. On elevated table-lands, it i 
mostly red; on gradual slopes, it is yellow or - 
zel; and in the bottom of valleys, it is almog 
black. The two first appear to be deposites {rom 
the general, the last from partial, floods. It jg 
found reposing on stone, on clay, or on gravel, of 
various depth, sometimes in deep beds, but, in 
general, always deep enough for every purpose of 
the farmer. Its consistence is friable ; readily aq. 
mitting air and rain, and as readily discharging q|| 
excess of the latter, only retaining or imbibing {rom 
the air as much as is necessary to vegetation ; and 
neither liable to be parched in summer, por 
drenched and chilled by surface water in winter, 

Loam in its uncultivated state, always contains 
a notable proportion of that nameless peculiar 
quality, so nourishing and stimulating to plants, 
known only as the constituent of virgin or maiden 
earth—7. e., unexhausted earth. Whatever this 
quality may be, it is not only more abundant, but 
also much more permanent in loam than in any 
other description of arableland. Besides this pro- 
perty, the facility of its culture must not be forgot- 
ten. Except in hard frost, or immediately afier a 
heavy fall of rain, it is ploughed at any time with 
ease and regularity ; harrowed, scarified, hoed, by 
horse or hand, and rolled effectually. Such a soil 
rarely suffers from drought, nor are floods ever 
dreaded. If, from neglect, it be overrun with 
weeds, they are soon extirpated ; and if impover- 
ished by mismanagement, it is quickly recovered. 
It is suitable for every kind of crop, and every sys: 
tem of husbandry ; and whether for corn or grass, 
yields the greatest profit to both landlord and ten- 
ant. 

Such being the history of a loamy soil, it is co- 
veted by every cultivator, and every industrious 
one endeavors to bring his land of an opposite char- 
acter as near to the standard and nature of loam 
as possible. The expediency of such attempts is 
universally admitted ; but it is only under particu- 
larly favorable circumstances it can be accom- 
plished to any great extent. Covering a large 
field of sand with clay, or of clay with sand, is a 
formidable affair, which but few can undertake. 
Still, as there can be no doubt of immediate ad- 
vantage and ultimate success, such an ameliora- 
tion should never be lost sight of by the farmer 
of either a too light or too heavy a soil. Some- 
times the opposite qualities lie contiguous, and in 
a course of years may be brought to improve each 
other. And though, in many cases, the desired 
quality may not be on the surface, it may happen 
to be found at no great distance below, sand and 
clay being often found stratified with each other. 

There is also a species of rich loam which, u0- 
der the name of alluvial soil, is understood 10 
mean land which has been gained in low situa- 
tions by deposites laid by the overflowing © 
streams from higher grounds, or by the artificial 
process of warping from the turbid waters of mud- 
dy rivers, as well as by slimy matter, thrown UP 
by the tides, and afterwards embanked. This 
contains a large proportion of vegetable and at- 
mal matter, which gives it a dark color, and pro- 
duces almost inexhaustible fartility ; but the qual- 
ity of its products, though luxuriant to the ey¢ 
are not, as we have already had occasion to f- 
mark, equal nutriment to those grown on drier 
land. ‘This is not alone observable throughout 
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our own country, but in every other part of the | 
;nown world: thus, in Valencia, one of the most 
highly-cultivated and the richest districts in all) 
Spain, the soil, though rendered wonderlully fer- | 
‘ile through a regular command of water by tanks 
constructed in the time of the Moors, and appro- 
riated to irrigation, yet its products are found so 
jeficient in real nutriment as to have passed into | 
a proverb expressive of their inferiority in the, 
ower of imparting vigor.* So, also, in a large | 
lowland quarter of the island of Martinique, call- 


| 


closer examination, to be loose and porous, quickly 
saturated with water, and too easily discharged 
{rom it. 

A late writer on the subject remarks, “that 
when we consider the vast extent of the masses 
of this bog, which, in the cold and temperate re- 
gions, overspread so great a portion of the surface 
of the earth, and which, though full of vegetable 
matter, is yet little friendly to vegetable life, we may 
believe that in its history, in its nature, and in its 
uss, it presents many materials to the agriculturist 


edthe Lamentin, nothing can exceed the appa- | torinquiry, which may illustrate the means of either 
| * * 


rent richness of the vegetation: the canes grow 
io immense size, but the sugar, though beautiful- 
ly white, is almost an impalpable powder, so scan- 





tily possessed of those crystals which constitute its | 
saccharine strength, that it decomposes when car- | 
ried across the Atlantic, and is almost useless to | 


the refiner. 
Peat. 


Besides the above-mentioned earths, there is a 
class of others called inflammables, from their pro- 
perty of being combustible. These are coal, bitu- 
men, peat, &c., which, when reduced to powder 
and incorporated with, or even spread on, the sur- 
face, act beneficially on vegetation. ‘The ashes, 
too, of these minerals are a good dress, especially 
for cold moist soils. 

That which falls under the denomination of 
peat, is distinguished in its natural state from 
every other kind of soil. It is formed of succes- 
sive layers of heath and other course herbage, 
which spring up and decay upon the sward, without 
having a temperature of sufficient heat to effect 
their entire decomposition ; but being aided by a 
certain degree of humidity, they continue to pro- 
duce other plants which at length constitute that 
mass of vegetable matter, which is so common in 
Ireland and Scotland and our northern counties, 
under the names of bog and peat. It is of a dark 
color and spongy texture ; full of fibrous paritcles 
ina partial state of decay ; tough and elastic; 
and when dried, becomes inflammable. From 
this description, it might be supposed that it con- 
lains the chief elements of’ fertility; yet expe- 
hence proves the contrary: for it is found, when 
ina state of nature, to be so completely barren as 
hardly to deserve the name of soil, until art and 
labor have been exerted to bring it into a state fit for 
tillage. By these means it has, in some instances, 
been brought to the consistence of a light kind of 
land, extremely well adapted to the culture of po- 


converting it into a soil or into manure, for the im- 
provement of otherlands: but it must be confessed 
that these important inquiries have not all been so 
periectly answered as is to be desired; and that 
much yet remains to be learned of the nature and 
the uses of peat-moss.’’* 

It only remains to be noticed that there are two 
other constituents of soils, namely, salts and metals, 
and which, where they abound, have a powerful 
eflect on plants. Of the latter, iron is the ‘most 
frequent, and, when in excess, is prejudicial, es- 
pecially to corn crops. ‘The ores of other metals, 
as lead and copper, are also hurtful to vegetation ; 
but this only appears in the near neighdorhood of 
mines. 

Of salts, there are many descriptions found in 
land springs, and usually recommended for medi- 
cal purposes. ‘Their existence in arable land is, 
however, imperceptible, unless very near salt 
springs. Sea, or common mineral salt, though not 
a food of plants, is, notwithstanding, a useful in- 
gredient, particularly in dry soils. Its great affin- 
ity for water assists summer crops wonderfully. 


exhausted soils. Slugs will not live where it is in 
any sensible quantity; and while it is grateful to 
cultivated plants, it appears to be offensive to moss 
and all diminutive weeds. Its use as a dress is too 
much neglected by farmers. 

There is thus an endless variety in soils, and 
those of apparently equal fertility are almost all dif- 
ferently composed. <A certain knowledge of chem- 
istry is necessary to ascertain in what those difler- 
ences consist; for it is in the accuracy with which 
they are described that the best modes of remedy- 
ing their defects, and improving them by the appli- 
cation of either lime, clay, sand, or other fossil 
substances, can be discovered. I’armers, however, 
generally contrive to obtain a tolerably correct no- 
tion of their imperfections by a comparison with 
the soils of their neighbors, and thus experience 





in such cases supplies the want of science. ‘The 


It is also an excellent cleanser and renovator of 


latoes and other tuberous roots, as well as the| sure indications of a good soil are commonly to 
lighter species of grain and flax, and somewhat! be found in the state of the hedges and timber, 
resembling loam. It indeed wears the appearance | especially oak and ash—ful!, wide-spreading tops 
ofa rich mould, and may thus deceive an inex-| presenting an appearance of luxuriant growth; 
perienced eye ; but, unless greatly ameliorated by | whereas, if stunted, it is a certain sign that the 
the mixture of some solid earth, it is found, on | land is poor. The weeds, natural to peculiar soils, 
ae are also strong proofs of either poverty or fertility. 

*It is not very expressive of gallantry, and runs! Land is, in certain cases, also to be distrusted, al- 
thus :-— ‘though the crops upon it may be fine; for they 
may have been forced by over manuring, and thus 
brought to acondition which it may be found very 
difficult to continue: while, on the contrary, good 
land, though exhausted by improper cropping, 





“En Valencia, la yerva es agua, | 
La carne es yerva, 
Los hombres son mugeres, 

Y las mugeres —nada.” 

} 
: 
' 


In Valencia, the grass is water, 
The flesh is grass, 

The men are women, 

And the women—nothing. 





* Mr. Low, on the Classification of Soils, Quart. 
Jour. of Agri., N.S., vol. i. p. 30. 
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may be easily restored by judicious manage- 
ment. 

Few soils are so ungrateful not to pay the 
expense of improvement, provided the money laid 
out upon them be applied with judgment. 
tracts of the poorest sand have been rendered fer- 
tile by judicious dressings of clay, loam, or mati, 
and other thin and hungry soils have been im- 
proved by the application of similar substances ; 
while those of the sourest description have had 
their acidity corrected by lime, chalk, and ashes. 
It should, however, be borne in mind, that land, 
of any description, which is retentive of water, 


ose 
as 


Many | 





labor saving machines, in the preparation and ap. 
| plication of manures, and with the new and im- 
proved breeds of cattle and sheep that have wit). 
ina few years been introduced. 

To possess this knowledge is one thing, 
make a judicious use of it is quite another, ~The 
first he must acquire from extensive personal ob. 
‘servation, or from agricultural works; the last 
must be the result of reflection, combined with ey. 
perience. Without the first, he will be behind the 
age; without the last, he will be a farmer at rap. 
dom, a mere visionary in theory, incompetent tg 
his business, and a loser in practice. Judgment, 


can never be rendered fit for the plough until it|sound judgment, is required to render available 


has been completely drained; for otherwise, the 
operations of tillage cannot be accomplished in 
due season. Its state will have a direct and pre- 
judicial effect upon its productive powers; and 
manures can never communicate their full benefit 
to any soil which rests upon a wet bottom. 


From a London Paper. 


GRINDING OLD GARMENTS INTO NEW. 


Sir George Head, in his tour through the Man- 


knowledge, and where these two are combined 
| the result will be a successful farmer. 
_ Many of these farmers at the present time, we 
mean those who make the best use of’ their capital 
jand realize the greatest profits, are men who ep. 
ter into competition with long established agricul- 
turists, utterly ignorant, so far as personal superin- 
tendence or labor was concerned, with the busi- 
ness of farming. - They were professional men, 
divines, lawyers, merchants, or mechanics; unac- 
quainted with the mechanical part of their new oc- 
cupation, but bringing to the work minds well 





ufacturing Districts, gives the following account | stored with varied and useful knowledge, and a 
of a new trade carried on at Dewsberry ; literally | thorough acquaintance with the advanced state 
tearing in pieces fusty old rags, collected from|and best methods of modern agriculture. The 
Scotland, Ireland and the Continent, by a ma- | voluntary choice of such men proves that they 
chine called the “devil,” till a substance very like | have a taste for one of the noblest occupations of 
the original wool is produced. This, by the |mankind, and entering upon it with zeal, they 
help of a small addition of new wool, is respun | meet with a success to which many of those who 
and manufactured into sundry uselul articles, such | have been brought up to farming from their infan- 


as the wadding which Messrs. Stulz & Co. intro- 
duce within the collars of their fashionable coats, 
and various descriptions of drugget, horse-sheet- 
ing, &c. ‘The trade or occupation of the owner, 
his life and habits, or the filthiness and antiquity 
of the garment itself, oppose no bar to this won- 
derful process of regeneration, whether from the 
eearecrow or the gibbet, it makes no diflerence ; so 
that according to the transmutation of human af- 
fairs, no doubt it frequently does happen, without 
figure of speech or metaphor, that the identical 
garment to-day exposed to the sun and rain in a 
Kentish cherry orchard, or saturated with tobacco 
smoke on the “back of a beggar in a pot house,”’ 
is doomed in its turn, “perfusus liquidis odoribus,” 
to grace the swelling collar, or add dignified pro- 
portion io the chest of the dandy. 


oe 


From the Genesee Farmer. 
AGRICULTURAL READING. 


The advice of the justly celebrated Bakewell, a 
man who did more perhaps to advance the inter- 
ests of the agriculturist, and render him prosper- 


| cy remain strangers, 

It is sometimes said by those who decry agricul- 
tural reading, or book farming, as they are pleased 
/to term it, that you cannot make a farmer, he must 
be brought up to it, or he cannot succeed. The 
celebrated Marshall of England thought ditlerent- 
ly; he maintained that “ attendance and attention 
‘will make any mana farmer.” He was brought 
‘up a merchant, but at mature age, took a poor 
farm of three hundred acres in the vicinity of Lon- 
don, and commenced farmer. All his {friends pro- 
phecied a total failure, but he prepared himself’ by 
studying the best agricultural works of the day, 
and by reflection—superintended his business him- 
seli—kept an accurate journal of his operations, 
which he afterwards published—and became very 
rich, the Coke or Bakewell of the farmers of his 
day. The same thing has happened, and is al- 
most daily happening in this state. Professional 
men and mechanics have become our most able 
and successiul farmers—showing the best regula- 
ted and well managed farms—exhibiting the finest 
cattle, sheep and hogs—giving a flat contradiction 
to the doctrine, that books will not make good 
farmers; and what, in the estimation of many, 





ous, than any man of the age, to those young | will be more than all the rest, as furnishing the 
friends who as farmers called upon him, was, to | test and proof of the whole, putting more money 
“spare no pains to know what others were doing.” | in their pockets than any of those who have been 
This could only be done through the medium of'| rezularly bred to the business. 

agricultural journals, and hence he was, as may; The time has come when the farmer in self-de- 
well be supposed, one of their ablest advocates, as fence must read; not to become a mere theo- 
well as a constant contributor to their pages. Ex- rist or visionary in agriculture; not to keep con- 
perince has shown, that to be a successful farmer | stantly changing his systems, but steadily impro- 
at the present day—to enter the vast field of av- ving them; but because to ensure success, a 
ricultural competition on equal terms—a man keep pace with others, he must know what others 
must know what others are doing; he must be ac- | are doine. 

auainted with the improvements in husbandry, in | a G. 




















From the Tennessee Farmer. 
JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. 


This plant is in a peculiar manner fitted to grow 
under the shade. It can theretore be cultivated in 
woods; and it is sometimes sown in England to 
afford shelter for game; the plants being lett to 
reproduce themselves annually from tubers. 

Taken into account the hardy qualities of this 
plant, its productiveness and easy culture, it may 
be doubted whether it merits the universal neglect 
into which it has fallen. Granting its inferiority 
as an article of food to the plants now cultivated 
for our domestic stock, it must be of some impor- 
tance to have a plant that can be so easily cultiva- 
ted, and on soils so low in the scale of fertility. 





GREAT HEAT AT THE EARTH’S CENTRE. 


M. Arago, by examining the temperature of a | 


well 900 feet deep now being dug at Paris, thinks 
he has ascertained the ratio of the increasing tem- 
perature of the earth towards its centre, so that at 
the tenth degree from the surface all known mat- 


ter must be in a state of fusion. At the point to) 


which the perforation in question has reached, 


M. Arago expects a spring of water will arise of 


a sufficient degree of heat to warm public estab- 
lishments, supply baths, and serve for other pur- 
poses. 


MARL IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Professor Hitchcock of Amherst College, has 
discovered extensive beds of marl in Springfield, 
West Springfield, and South Hadley, Mass. He 
says, “I have examined banks of this substance, 
which may properly be called diluvial marl, in 
West Springfield, for a mile or two along the north 
sile of Agawain river, where millions of cart 
loads of it may be obtained; and this is directly on 
the proposed route of the rail road from Spring- 
field to Albany. It occurs also, half a mile south 
of the village ot’ West Springfield, a little south- 
east of the bridge, onthe road to Suffield; and I 
have no doubt but it underlies most of the plain, 
extending at least as far as Hartford. 

On the east side of Connecticut river, this marl 
appears in several places, along Chicopee river, 
near Cabotville and Chicopee factories; especially 


atthe quarries of stone, where it has been cut. 
through by the excavations. In the north part of 
Springfield, on the bank of Connecticut river, on- | 


ly half’ a mile from South Hadley canal, the mar! 
forms a high bank for a considerable distance, and 
I saw it also a short distance south of the centre 
of South Hadley. Indeed I can have no doubt 
that it may be found, more or less abundantly, be- 
neath the sand and clay, all the distance from 


— Hadley to Springfield.” — Connecticut Cou- 
rant, 





From the Southern Agriculturist. 


ON THE ADVANTAGES OF CELLARS FOR 
SWEET POTATOES. 


Mr. Editor:—Most planters during this month 
Will be getting in their potatoes, and I shall contri- 
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bute my mite, by giving my brother planters a 
few hints as to the time of digging potatoes, and 
the best mode of putting them up. 

Long experience has taught me, that after a 
spell of dry weather is the best time for digging 
/in sweet potatoes. When thus collected, they are 
less liable to rot, trom their being more dry, and 
not so apt to sweat when put inthe cellar. In 
digging in my potatoes, [ always use the daggon 
plough. This [run down both sides of the bed, 
and throw offa deep furrow. After doing this, I 
use the hoe to remove the earth, which still re- 
mains about the roots. I consider the use of the 
plough very great in getting in my _ potatoes, 
Some persons have objected that it cuts the pota- 
toes ; but this is an objection, not founded on fret. 
From actual trial with the plough, I find that not 
one half the number of potatoes are cut by using 
the plough, as with the hoe. 

In putting up my potatoes, I have, for the last 
fifteen years, given the decided preference to the 
cellars, over the common mode of’ banking. The 
advantages of the cellars over the banks, are, 

1. 'Phey require less labor to make them. 

2. Consume none of your corn-stalks or pine 
trash in putting up the potatoes, which could be 
otherwise used as manure. 

3. By proper management, keep the potatoes 
much better. 

Ina few days, with a few rails, a cellar might 
be made, capable of holding six or seven hundred 
bushels of potatoes. My mode of making these 
cellars is this: I select the driest and most sandy 
spot I can find—I ditch off a square about twice 
lthe size of the space required for the cellar, and 
dig one main ditch to lead off all the water from 
the ditches composing the square. I now frame 
imy cellar with rails in the shape of the roof of a 
hipped-roof house, and cover the same with dirt 
as free from all vegetable matter as possible. I 
should here observe that the rails should be well 
dried before putting them up, and the earth with 
which you cover must have as little fermenting 
material in it as possible. At the end where you 
‘intend to fix the door of the cellar, you must pro- 
ject the roof over from two to three feet. This 
will keep it from too much exposure to the air, 
'&e. Running through the entire length of the 

cellar at the top, you should have a trough with 
‘the uncovered side turned downwards, so as to let 
| out the heated atmosphere within the cellar. The 
cellar should be double partitioned within, so as to 
leave a passage way through it. ‘The potatoes 
should be placed on either side of the passage, 
and should the potatoes be dug, some in dry wea- 
ther, and others in damp, the potatoes so dug, 
should be carefully divided and put by them- 
selves. ‘The reason of this is that the potatoes 
dug in dry weather will keep much longer than 
‘those dug in wet weather, and by mixing them the 
bad will injure the good. 

| Every day in dry weather, the cellar should be 
opened from about eleven o'clock, A. M. until one 
| P.M. This will have a tendency to convey a- 
| way the dampness of the potatoes, occasioned by 
their sweating. During a continuance of damp 
‘weather, the cellar should be smoked every one 
lor two days. But care must be observed to make 
‘what is called a dry smoke. To do this, the fire 
‘used for creating the smoke should be made of the 
i driest fuel. By pursuing the above mode, in put- 
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ting up my potatoes, I have had them to keep 
throughout the entire year. 
ST. PETER’S PARISH. 


From the Southern Agriculturist. 


GREEN RYE AS A MANURE FOR COTTON AND 
CORN. 


Mr. Editor :—For some years back, I have 
been using green rye, listed in as a manure, for 
my cotton and corn. If the narration of my 
mode of doing it, wil be of any benefit to your 
readers, I am willing that you should make it 
public. 

Some time during the month of November, I 
run a trench upon the sides of the old cotton beds, 
with a small plough, which I have made for the 
express purpose. This plough is formed in the 
following manner: A billet of wood about four 
feet long is selected, and at each end a small 
trenching iron is fixed. ‘To this billet, handles for 
the ploughman are attached ; also a shaft to hitch 
the plough traces to. The trenching irons must 
be placed upon the billet about three feet and a 
half apart, so that when the plough is placed in 
the alley of the old cotton beds, they may be 
trenched on each side. With a plough of this 
kind, a light mule may trench many acres per day. 
In the trenches made as above, the rye must be 
sowed at the time already mentioned. 

From being planted on the side of the bed, the 
rye will not be injured by the severe winter, be- 
cause too much wet will not collect around the 
young plants. 


Early in February I list in the rye, which has 
by this time pretty well grown up, and immedi- 


ately after bed upon it. ‘The rye will soon rot in 
this state, and will afford a fine manure for the 
cotton or corn plant, during the spring. 

For several years back I have tried this experi- 
ment, and have found it a never failing resuscita- 
tor io worn out land. The first piece of land (six 
acres) | tried seven years ago. At that time it 
was miserably poor. By planting rye upon it, 
and ploughing it in green for two years running, 
I have been planting the field in cotton every year 
since, with the greatest advantage. 

I have applied green rye to my corn with the 
same effect. 

At another time, I shall perhaps give your rea- 
ders some hints upon the application of green oats 
as a manure for potatoes. For the present, I re- 
main your well wisher. 

An Inhabitant of St. Bartholomews. 


From the Southern Agriculturist. 


NOTIONS ON THE MANAGEMENT OF NEGROES, 


&e. 


1. Cleanliness is a matter which cannot be too 
closely attended to. Every owner should make it 
a rule to appoint a certain day in the week, for 
reviewing his negroes and their habitations, to see 
that both are clean and in good order. For my- 
self, I select Sunday, as the best day for this pur- 
pose. My mode of making such reviews, is the 
following: 

f appoint a certain hour for attending to this 





————__ 
matter on each Sabbath, say nine o’clock in the 
morning. Kvery negro distinctly understands 
that at this hour he will be reviewed. An houror 
so previous to the review, I make it the business 
of the driver to sound the horn, for the negroes {g 
prepare themselves and houses for inspection, 
When the hour for review has arrived, it is algo 
his business to attend upon me, and report the 
plantation ready for inspection. This being done 
I repair to the negro houses. At the door of each 
house, the occupants thereof are seen standing 
with their children, if they have any. My busi- 
ness here is to call their respective names, and to 
see that every one has had his head well combed 
and cleaned, and their faces, hands, and feet well 
washed. The men are required, in addition to 
this, to have themselves shaved. That they may 
have no excuse for neglecting this requirement, 
those that need them are provided with combs 
and razors. I now see that their blankets, and 
all other body and bed clothing, have been hung 
out to air, if the weather be fine. Their pots are 
also examined. I particularly see that they have 
been well cleaned, and that nothing like “ caked 
hominy,” or potatoes is suffered to remain about 
them. I next enter their houses, and there see 
that every thing has been cleansed—that their 
pails, dressers, tables, &c. have all been washed 
down—that their chimneys have been swept and 
the ashes therefrom removed to one general heap 
in the yard, which serves me as an excellent ma- 
nure for my lands. Being situated where my ne- 
groes procure many oysters, | make them save 
the shells, which they place in one pile, of which 
1 burn lime enough each year, to white-wash my 
negro houses, both outside and inside. ‘This not 
only gives a neat appearance to the houses, but 
preserves the boards of the same, and destroys all 
vermin which might infest them. From the in- 
spection of the negro houses, [ proceed to their 
well, and there see that the water is pure and 
healthy. 

I should here state, that I repeat on Sunday 
what I do every time that I see any of my negroes, 
viz. to examine that their clothes are not ragged 
or broken. Recollecting that a ‘stitch in time 
saves nine,” I suffer none of them ever to appear 
with broken clothes. I give them the best clothes, 
and [ see that they do not suffer them to be ruined 
from carelessness. In all of my inspections I 
have a litrle book, in which I note down every 
thing that I see amiss. ‘The negro who has been 
the cause, is called up on the merrow, and receives 
such reprimand or punishment as his case may 
require. 

Having mentioned their own duties, it will, pet- 
haps, not be amiss to state what I owe them also. 
Exacting as I do, the utmost cleanliness of them, 
I particularly observe cleanliness in my own pet 
son. For instance, I never appear before my ne- 
groes unshaved, or negligently dressed, and every 
thing that I have to do, I do with as much punc- 
tuality and exactness as I am capable of.  [guo- 
rant minds are ever apt to imitate their superiors, 
and upon this principle it will be fourd, that if the 
master is negligent in the observance of his du- 
ties, the slaves will also become so. 

2. Diet.—This is a matter of more importance 
than most planters are aware of. It is only neces- 
sary to inquire of the physician, or to consult any 
medical work, to be convinced that an improper 
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a‘tention to diet, is one of the most prolific causes 
of disease among our negroes, as well as whites. 
It is the almost universal custom in this state, to 
ive out to each negro a weekly allowance of corn 
or potatoes, and to suffer them to cook it as they 
lease. For many reasons, this plan is the most 
agreeable to the negroes. [ shall show, however, 
that itis far from being the most advantageous 
either to their health, or comfort. Every planter 
knows that there are many negroes, who rather 
than be at the trouble of cooking their own 
victuals, will trade away their allowance with their 
more industrious fellow-workers, for one-half; and 
even where this is not the case, they are always 
found ready to barter away their whole weekly al- 
jowance to some neighboring dram shop, for a) 
gallon of whiskey, or a pound or two of tobacco, 





or bread. Where negroes are permitted to cook 
their own food, they neither have the time, nor. 
capability to do it properly. It cannot be expected | 
that the slave who is all day at hard work, can | 
pay a proper attention to preparing his food after 
the day’s labor. He generally comes home tired, 
and before he has half cooked his meal, hunger 
induces him to devour it. It is true that some ne- 
groes cook their food in the field, while at work, 
but even this mode, must at once strike every one 
as very improper. In nine cases out of ten, they 
cook with bad water, in dirty pots, and without 
salt’ But TI shall not enlarge upon the many ill 





ellects arising from permitting negroes to have | 
their allowance, and to cook it themselves. One | 
of your correspondents, in a former number in an | 


article on this subject, has pointed out many of'| 
the evils; [ shall, therefore, detail a remedy which | 


I have been applying for many years ; and let me 
assure you, Mr. Editor, each year has caused me 
to be better pleased with its observance. First, 
then, when I give out corn as an allowance, I 
have it all ground into grist. And that this might 
be done with ease, | at first procured myself a 
corn mill worked by horse power, which, while it 
grinds and cracks all the corn on my plantation, 
only cost me a couple of hundred dollars. The 
corn being ground, I allow to each negro ten 
quarts of grist. Seven quarts of this I retain to 
be cooked for them, by a cook appointed for the 
purpose. ‘The balance, three quarts, 1 give them 
to feed their poultry, or to do with, what they 
please. I have a person appointed to cook for all 
my negroes, who amount to about fifty in all. It 
ls her business to prepare two meals per day ; and 
foreach meal she cooks a pint of grist to each grown 
hand, and in a smaller proportion for the younger 
hegroes. ‘That the food may be well done, she is 
required to cook in two or three distinct pots. Both 
lor breakfast and dinner, I allow a small portion of 
meat of some kind, to boil with their food. And 
here let me observe, that a bit of meat, which 
When divided among them all, would not afford a 
laste for any one, will when cooked together, make 
Soup enough to satisfy the whole plantation. In 
Winter [ require of the cook to have their breakfast 
teady at 8 o’clock, at which time the horn is 
sounded, and each negro comes with his piggin or 

wl, and receives his portion, which is measured 
out to him by the driver. Dinner is required to be 
ready at 20’clock, and the same rules are observed 
as at breakfast. Since I have been cooking for 





the negroes of my plantation, I have never known 
one of them to complain of not having enough to 











eat. When I first adopted this rule, my negroes 
objected to it very much. But in a year or so 
they saw the utility of the practice, and now I am 
convinced, that they would not abandon it fora 
great deal, so much does it contribute to their 
comfort and health. 


Little Negroes. 


I have a nurse appointed to superintend all m 
little negroes, and a nursery built for them. If 
they are left to be protected by their parents, they 
will most assuredly be neglected. I have known 
parents take out an allowance for their children, 
and actually steal it from them, to purchase arti- 
cles at some shop. Besides, when they would be 
honest to their offspring, from their other occupa- 
tions, they have not the time to attend to them 
properly. ‘The children get their food irregularly, 
and when they do get it, it is only half done. 
They are suffered, by not having one to attend to 
them, to expose themselves; and hence many of 
the deaths which occur on our plantations. 

I have just stated that I have a nursery for my 
little negroes, with an old woman or nurse to su- 
perintend and cook for them, and to see that their 
clothes and bedding are well attended to. She 
makes the little ones, generally speaking, both 
girls and boys, mend and wash their own clothes, 
and do many other little matters, such as collect- 
ing litter for manure, &c. In this they take great 
pleasure, and it has the tendency to bring them 
up to industrious habits. ‘The nurse also cooks 
for them three times a day ; and she always has 
some little meat to dress for them, or the clabber 
or sour milk from the dairy to mix with their food. 
In sickness she sees that they are well attended to; 
and from having many of them together, one is 
taught to wait upon the other. My little negroes 
are consequently very healthy ; and from pursu- 
ing the plan I have laid down, I am confident that 
I raise more of them, than where a different sys- 
tem is followed. 

A PLANTER. 
( To be continued.) 


From the London Journal of Arts, for August. 
DR. CHURCH’S STEAM COACH. 


We have much pleasure in stating that Dr. 
Church has at length completely and satisfactorily 
accomplished the construction of a steam carriage, 
in every way suited to run on ordinary roads. 

The external appearance of the carriage is 
made exactly to resemble a stage-coach, and is 
about the same dimensions. It consists of a frame 
work With a casing enclosing the boiler and en- 
gines ; the furnace, fuel-box, water chamber, and 
condenser, all of which hang upon springs, sup- 
ported by the running wheels, require no auxiliary 
tender. 

The casing is formed and painted like an ordi- 
nary stage-coach; the conductor sits, for the pur- 
pose of steering, in the place of a coachman, on 
the box in front; the engineer, who attends the 
fire and the machinery, and has command of the 
steam, stands also in front, in an open compart- 
ment, below the conductor. 

There are seats for the persons on the root be- 


ifore and behind, as in other stage-coaches ; but 
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as this carriage is intended merely to be the loco- 
motive engine for impelling a train of carriages 
connected to it, the seats upon this are to be cousi- 
dered as of an inferior class, 

Some of the most important features of the lo- 
comotive carriage as now completed, viz. the pe- 
culiar construction of the boiler and arrangement 
of the working parts of the machinery, form por- 
tions of the subject of a patent granted to Dr. 


Church, on the 16th March, 1835; the specifica- | 


tion of which, embracing other matters, is too ela- 
borate for insertion in our present number, but will 
most probably appear in our next. 


As several partially successful, but, in our opin- | 


ion, very unsatisfactory attempts have been made 
by other persons, to impel carriages on ordinary 
roads by steam power, we consider it nec ; 
point out some of the peculiarities in Dr. Church’s 
resent carriage, which we consider to be its stri- 
a. features of advantages. Firstly, though the 
engines work at high pressure, the eduction of 


steam is so effectually condensed after passing | 


from the working cylinder, that no visible portion 
of it escapes into the air, but the whole is convert- 
ed into water, and re-conducted into the boiler in 
a heated state. Secondly, the flues are so con- 


structed and arranged, that no smoke is allowed | 


to escape from the chimney ; and the consequen- 


ces of these two novel features, as regards locomo- | 


tive engines running on ordinary roads, are very 
important, viz. that neither is there any percepti- 
ble noise arising from the discharge of steam, or 


any offensive effluvia emitted from the combustion, | 
so that the carriage proceeds along the road with-_ 
out, in the slightest degree, attracting the atten- 


tion of horses which may pass it. 


We have only space to say further, that the 
Birmingham and London Steam-carriage Compa- | 
ny, with whom the Doctor is connected in this in- | 
vention, are perfectly satisfied with the carriage as 
now completed ; and though alterations and slight 
improvements may and will necessarily be adopt- 
ed in the future exercise of the plans, yet they | 


deem the present carriage to be so fully eflective 
and satisfactory, that they have advertised for a 


practical engineer to superintend the erection of’ 


a sufficient number of these carriages at their 
works, exactly according with the model produ- 
ced. 

We understand it to be the intention of the 
company to establish three stations between Lon- 
don and Birmingham for their trains of carriages 
to halt at, and to supply a fresh locomotive engine 
at each station, in order that the engines, after 
running about twenty-six miles, may be severally 
examined, and such little matters as cleaning, oil- 
ing, and adjusting parts, attended to: which ar- 
rangement will avoid subjecting passengers to the 
inconvenience of delay, and tend greatly to pre- 
vent accidents. : 

We have only to add, that having witnessed 
the manner in which this carriage performs its du- 
ty on the public road, we have no hesitation in 
saying that we are now satisfied that steam may 
be safely, and, we believe. economically employed, 
in connection with Dr. Church's improved ma- 
chinery, as an effective substitute for horses, in 
the ordinary transit of stage-coach passengers on 
all the turnpike roads in the kingdom. Z 


‘essary to) 


a 
From the Cultivator, 


MEMORANDA, FOR TIIOSE WHO WOULD yy. 
| PROVE IN HUSBANDRY. 
Draining, manuring, alternating crops, and roof 
culture, are the best and cheapest means of jp. 
creasing the profits of a tillage farm—they for 
the basis of good husbandry. 
| 1. Drai ning—The first requisite to divest a soil 
of surplus moisture. Lands that are wet upon 
the soil, or sub-soil, will not bring good grain or 
grass. If the evil is owing to surface water, it 
stagnates in summer, and becomes prejudicial to 
crops growing upon it, and to animals. — If it pro- 
ceeds from springs, it keeps the temperature of the 
soil too low for healthy vegetation. In either case 
it prevents the land being worked early, or during 
wet seasons, and retards the decomposition of the 
vegetable matters, which shouid serve as the food 
‘of plants. When properly drained, wet or mar- 
shy lands are among the most productive soils, as 
‘they generally abound in vegetable matter, aceu- 
mulated and preserved by water. Without drain- 
ing, they are comparatively unproductive, and are 
often nuisances. 
| 2, Manures are the true food of plants, be the 
Every 
farmer may cemonstrate this truth in his practice. 
We can no more obtain good crops from a poor 
soil, than we can obtain good beef from a lean 
pasture. Vegetable matters constitute alike the 
raw material for beef and for corn. The elemen- 
tary matters of both are materially the same. 
_ Every vegetable and every animal substance, or 
| whatever has been such, however nauseous and 
offensive, contains food for our farm crops; and 
the fertility of our soil, and the profits of our hus- 
bandry, will depend in a great measure upon the 
economy with which we husband this vegetable 
food, and the judgment with which we apply it to 
‘our crops. Without good crops we cannot rear 
good animals; and without animals we cannot 
have dung toenrich our grounds. Every crop we 
take froma field serves more or less to exhaust the 





speculations of theorists what they may. 


_soil of fertility; and unless we return to it some 
equivalent in the form of manure, it will in time 
become a barren waste. Again, as animal and 
vegetable matters begin to ferment, and to dissi- 
pate their fertilizing properties, as soon as they 
are brought in contact with heat, moisture and air, 

they should be buried in the soil in the spring at 
farthest, in an incipient state of fermentation. And 
as the hoed crops, such as corn, potatoes, beans, 
ruta, bawa, &c. thrive best upon the volatile paris 
of manure, the long manure should be fed to them 

The farmer who has a good soil should take care 
to keep it good ; and he who has a poor soil should 
strive constantly to make it better, as every ad- 
vance he makes in improving it, increases his pro- 

ductive capital. ‘This preservation, or increase 0! 
fertility, cannot be well effected, without a due re- 

gard to 

3. Alternating Crops. Few soils will beara 
repetition of the same crop for successive years, 

‘even with the aid of dung, without diminution ol 
product, whether in tillage or grass. One reason 

of this is, that each kind of erop takes from the 

soil a specific food, which other kinds do not take 
in like quantity. Hence, during an intermission 
of four or five years, there is ordinarily restored to 
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the soil the specific food of that kind which it is | beyond this goes to increase growth, or is convert- 
capable of growing. Cultivated crops are some-|ed into meat, or milk, or wool; and if a little ex- 
times. grouped, in.alternate husbandry, in three, tfa food is in this way profitable, much must be 
classes, Viz. dry crops, embracing all the small | proportionably more so, tor the more food you thus 
grains, and which are most exhausting; 2d, grass | convert, the greater your return in labor, flesh and 
crops, embracing timothy, orchard grass and other | milk. . 

erennial varieties, which exhaust less, butwhich| 7. Cultivate no more land than you can im- 
run cut, or sensibly diminish in product, in a few | prove, with a reasonable certainty of handsome 
years; and 3d, green’ crops, comprising clover, | net profit, embracing in the items of expenditure 
jurnips,&c., which pulverize and ameliorate the | the interests on its value, fences, taxes, manure 
soil, and exhaust least of all. Where convenient, | and labor. The good farmer, who raises 80 bush- 
acrop of one of each of these classes should foliow | els of corn on one acre of land, clears the price of 
in succession. the grass continuing to occupy the | 50 bushels, which at 50 cents the bushel, is $25. 
ground while it continues to yield a good crop of |The poor farmer, who cultivates four acres of 
hav. If retained too lone in grass, the soil be-| corn, and gets 30 bushels on an acre, barely gets 
comes too compact, and impervious to the genial | compensated for his labor and expense. We esti- 
influences of heat and air. It is particularly re-| mate the expense of raising and harvesting an 
commended, that two dry crops should not succeed | acre of corn at $15, or the price of 30 bushels of 
each other, except wheat or rye may follow oats, | the grain. 
when the tatter is made a fallow crop upon an old | 8. Buy good implements and tools, though they 
grass ley. Although the deterioration under a} cost more than poor ones, and always keep them 
bad system of cropping may be slow, and almost | in repair for use. A good plough is drawn with 
imperceptible, yet both science and experience | half the team that a bad one is, and does the 
teach us that it is inevitable, and fatal to the ulti- | work twice as well, provided the ploughman 
mate hopes of the husbundman. Many of the | knows how to use it. One good ploughing is bet- 
old states afford lamentable evidence of this truth. | ter than two bad ones. Hence the farmer is soon 

4, Root Culture is one of the best gifts which | compensated for the additional cost of the good 
modern improvement has bestowed upen husban- | article. The same remark holds good in regard 
dry. It gives the most animal food with the least |to other implements and too!s of the farm. In 
labor; it is, under good management, the most | row culture, the cultivator will pay for itself in a 
certain in its returns; it gives the most manure; | season, in the economy of labor ; the straw cutter 
it best ameliorates the soi!, and fits it for dry crons; | will do the like in economizing fodder, and the 
and it affords an important link in the chain of al- | drill barrow is a subject of equal economy in root 
ternation. It is considered the basis of good hus- |cultare. 
bandry in Great Britain, Flanders, Germany and; 9. We hardly need admenish the reader to use 
france, and has transformed the county of Ner- | none but clean good seed; for every man knows 
jolk from a waste to the most profitable district in| that he will reap only what he sows—the cheat 
England. Highly as the beet culture is prized tu | controversy to the contrary notwithstanding. 
France, as atlording a material {or the profitable} 10. And lastly, we should disregard our duty, 
fabrication of sugar, it is no less valued as an al- | did we not press upon the consideration of every 
ternating root crop, and as affording a material for | furmer the importance of agricultural publications, 
making good beef and. good mution. ‘The roois|as the cheapest and most certain means of im- 
that may enter extensively into our husbandry, | proving in the practice and profiis of his business. 
are the potatoe, — the varieties of these that are | These bring to his notice constanily the improve- 
best for table, afford the most nutriment to cattle) | ments and discoveries that are going omin the bu- 
ruta baga, mangold wurtzel, carrot, parsnip and | siness of agriculture, and they detail the practice 
sugar beet. of the best farmers of our country. He that.does 
_ As subsidiary to the preceding cardinal points | not keep pace with the improvements of the day, 
in good farming, we give the following, which, al-|in husbandry, as in other aris, cannot long find 
though they may appear to many to be hackney- | pleasure or profit in his employment. ‘Those who 
ed truisms, are nevertheless so imporiant as to be | stand still and content themselves with the prac- 
worth ofien repeating. tice of their fathers, will soon find that the busi- 

5. Keep none. but good farm stock, whether as | ness, active world, have all gone ahead of them. 
regards breeds or individuals. Sell the worst of But we urge this matter particularly as an efficient 
your flocks. Like produces like ; and the gain in | means of instructing and qualifying the young for 
breeding from the best you have, greatly counter- | the duties of mature years—ol stimulating them 
balances the extra price that the prime individual | to acquire useful knowledge, and that confidence 
will bring in the market. A cow that gives eigh- | and self-respect which should ever characterize 
teen quarts of milk per day in June, costs no more | the yeomanry of a free country. ‘The seed must 
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in her keep, than one that gives but six quarts ; | be sown, and the mind be nurtured in the youth, if 


yet the product of the first is three-fold, and the | we would expect a harvest of respectability and 
profits four-fold, those of the latter. The fleece of) usefulness in the man. 

the Saxon or Merino sheep is twice as valuable as 

that of the common one, thouvh the cost of keep- 

ingthem is equal. And the same corn that will 

make 100 Ibs. of pork upon a long-legeed, long- | PENNSYLVANIA HUSBANDRY. 
Snouted, razor-backed hog, will put 150 or 200 | 
lbs. upon the frame of a Berkshire or other im- | fiarthing Potatoes.—A very intelligent farmer 


proved breed. ‘from the valley of the Susquehannah, Union co., 


From the Cultivator. 


6. Keep your farm stock well. A certain quan- | Pa. has stated to us verbally, some of the agricul- 


ia hd ma must be given to keep them alive, all | tural practices which prevail in his neighborhood, 
OL. LY —63 
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and which he is confident may be adopted with 
profit by others. One of these is raising potatoes 
without earthing. For this crop a young clover 
ley is preferred. The manure is drawn out and 
spread as the ground is ploughed, the potatoe sets 
are dropped in every third furrow, and of course 
covered with the next furrow slice. The ground 
is afierwards harrowed, and the crop kept free 
from weeds, by the harrow or cultivator, and hoe, 
but the plants are not earthed. ‘The plough is only 
used in gathering the crop. Another mode is to 
draw shallow furrows, at the distance intended for 
drills, drop the seed, and cover by gathering two 
furrows upon the seed. The intermediate spaces 
are ploughed when the crop is first dressed, and 
turned in equal parts towards the two adjoining 
drills. The soil asandy loam. 

We have practised the first mode, except that 
our crop was earthed with a plough; and we are 
persuaded, that had we left a plane surface, the 
crop would have been benefited—for three rea- 
sons: first, because by earthing with the plough 
the seed was too deep, 10 or 12 inches, and could 
not receive the genial influence of heat and air ; 
second, because the crop suffered more from 
drought in consequence of the sharp ridges into 
which the surface had been moulded, than it 
would if the surface had been left flat; and third, 
because the plough, by throwing a portion of the 
manure and sod to the surface, diminished the fer- 
tility of the ground. Our ground was partly ina 
moist swale, and partlyon a sandy knoll. ‘The 
crop in the swale gave at the rate of more than 
600 bushels to the acre product ; while that onthe 
knoll, a severe drought having intervened, gave 
less than 300 bushels. The whole was highly 
manured. Krom this experiment, we infer, that 
indamp and stiff soils, it will be best to deposite 
the seed near the surlace, and to earth the plants 
with the plough ; and that where the soil is light 
and dry, the seed should be planted deeper, and 
the plants not earthed. By earthing the plants, 
it will be perceived, that double the surface is ex- 
posed to the drying influence of the sun, that there 
is where the ground is left flat. Ridges correct 
the defects of a wet soil, and- they increase the 
evils of drought on a dry one. 

Clover.—The practice, says our informant. is to 
mow clover only one year, as cattle food, and then 
to turn it under as food for the crop—thus ensuring 
the return to the soil of a mass of rich vegetable 
matter. Clover is a biennial plant, and of course 
cannot be depended upon as a green crop after the 
second year ; and as this there constitutes the main 
dependance for winter forage, the timothy not be- 
ing grown, it cannot be depended on, after the se- 
cond year, for hay. Hence clover is not only 
sown with small grains, but in the Indian corn 
grounds, at the last dressing of the crop—the corn 
not being hilled. The latter practice is found 
highly advantageous, and is being extended. 

‘We can add our own experience in favor of 
sowing clover with small grains. It is our gene- 
ral practice ; and we find we are doubly paid in 
the autumn feed, and quadruply paid in the feed 
and the manure which the green crop returns to 
the soil. The clover not only imparts fertility, 
when turned under, but its roots divide and break 
the soil while growing, and render it pulverous as 
they decay. In sowing clover designed for a 
green crop, and indeed in all cases where it is to 


abundant the roots, the greater benefit to the 





<<< 
constitute the only herbage, at least ten pounds of 
seed should be used on the acre. The thicker the 
plants the finer and better the herbage ; the more 
both as ‘it regards pulverization and fertility” 
With regard to the utility of seeding corn fields. 
the only doubt we have, is, whether the clover 
would acquire sufficient strength to withstand oy, 
northern winters. As it would be sown in July 
about the time we put in our ruta baga, we are jp, 
clined to think it would acquire sufficient maturity 
While on the subject of clover, we will state our 
belief, resulting from experience, that it may be 
profitably grown on stiff soils and marsh land 
providing they have been sufficiently underdrain. 
ed—the only impediment to its growth on such 
soils being water upon the soil, or sub-soil, within 
the reach of the roots. 

Sheep in Corn.—Our informant states it to be a 
good practice to turn sheep into the corn fields, af- 
ter the last hoeing in July. ‘They will not eat or 
injure the corn, but will eat the grass which 
springs up. ‘The corn affords the shelter which 
those animals require, and serves to protect them 
from the fly, which is vexatious, and often serious- 
ly prejudicial to them, during the hot weather of 
August. But for the high respectibility of our 
informant, we should be disposed to doubt the util- 
ity of this practice. 

Liming.—The use of lime for agricultural pur- 
poses in the valley of the Susquehannah, between 
ihe Blue Ridge and the Alleghany, where our in- 
formant resides, is of recent introduction, but it is 
found highly efficacious, and is increasing. The 
common application on the alluvial flats is fifiy 
bushels the acre. As lime-stone abounds in the 
neighborhood, it is sold at the kilns at ten cents 
the bushel. It is burnt with anthracite coal, 
which is there bought at two dollars the ton. 
The process of burning is cheap and simple. A 
hole is excavated in the side of a hill, in the shape 
of an inverted cone, with an open passage from 
the base of the pit to the base of the hill, by 
which to ignite the coal when the kiln is filled. 
The pit is then filled with broken limestone, and 
broken anthracite, intermixed; the top is well 
covered with sods and earth, and fire communica- 
ted below. No attendance upon the kiln is re- 
quired, and in about eight days the lime may be 
drawn for use. 

Ascending the valley of the Susquehannah, and 
above the Alleghany range, we meet with no 
limestone till we pass some distance into the state 
of New York. Hence this material, as soon as 
the facilities of water communication, which are 
begun, shall be completed, must form a prominent 
article of export from our state into the upper val- 
ley of the Susquehannah. The application o! 
lime to the red sand stone formation is found to be 
particularly serviceable. As this formation ex- 
tends, with partial exceptions, from the Connecti 
cut river to North Carolina, the publication of this 
fact may excite new attention to the subject. — 
our recollection serves us, this formation shows It- 
self, according to Professor M‘Clure’s geological 
map, twenty or thirty miles on Connecticut river, 
is seen to underlay the Pallisado rocks upon the 
west bank of the Hudson, emerges to the surface 
near New Brunswick, and occupies a district 
twenty to thirty miles broad, through West New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, &c. 
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e 3d vol. of Memoirs of the Board of Agriculture of 
From th the state of New York. “s 


ON THE USE OF LIME IN AGRICULTURE, 


Lime has been long and profitably used in some 
of the counties of Pennsylvania, in the business 
of husbandry. It has stood the test of experience, 
and many farmers who had abstained from its use, 
on the introduction of gypsum, are again resort- 
ing toit, we are told, as the cheapest and surest 
means of increasing fertility to the soil. We be- 


lieve that, on trial, its use will be found no less | 


beneficial in New York than it has proved in 
Pennsylvania, and in Great Britain. At all 
events, as lime exists in great abundance in most 
of our counties, it is of importance that the ques- 
tion should be settled by careful and repeated ex. 
periments. 

The importance of the subject induced us to 
write to Pennsylvania, for such informations as 
might serve to guide us in the application of this 
useful fossil for the improvement of our farms. 
The two letters which follow have been received 
in reply to our inquiries. ‘They come from prac- 


tical farmers—and although the information which | 


they contain is not so full as we wished, it is ne- 
vertheless sufficient, we hope, to induce the enter- 
prizing cultivators of our state to give the subject 
a fair experiment. 

It may not be amiss to state the qualities of the 
Pennsylvania lime-stone, and to remark, that we 
shall endeavor to obtain an analysis of specimens 
of our own state; which, if we obtain in time, 
shall be inserted in a subsequent page of this vol- 
ume. Professor (now President) Cooper exam- 
ined specimens of the former, obtained from nine 
different localities. The results of the analyses 
were as follows :— 


Pure Silex. Alu- Carb. of 


lime. mina. Mag. 
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Of these, No. 7 is regarded as the strongest for 
building or for land, and No. 9 the weakest. The 
first four are strong lime—five and six of medium 
quality, and No. 8 nearly equal to No. 7: that is 
according to their reputation in the neighborhood.* 
Magnesia, in the proportions indicated in the fore- 
fing results, is not prejudicial to vegetation ;— 
though a greater proportion (22 percent.) has, ac- 
cording to Tennant, been found injurious in Great 
Britain. 


Letter from Cyrus Jacobs, Esq. dated Spring 
Grove Forge, Nov. 8, 1824. 


J. Burt, Ese. 


Dear Sir—in answer to your queries about 
ime, [have to inform you that, until within the 








.* See Memoirs of the Philadelphia Agricultural So- 
ciety, Vol. 3, p. 106 of Appendix. 


last two or three years, it was but little used as a 
manure in this neighborhood; it ismow more used, 
and on all soils; some farmers put on first, from 
thirty to forty bushels per acre, and in two or three 
years afterwards, about the same quantity ; the 
general opinion is here, it operates on corn and 
clover the soonest. It is put on the land in dif- 
ferent ways here; but generally the land is first 
| ploughed, and the lime hauled out of the kiln be- 
| fore it has slacked, and put on in about one bushel 
‘in a heap; and as soon as it is slacked, spread 
immediately, and harrowed twice over and then 
ploughed in; and in dry weather it often happens 
that we have to haul water to slack it. Others 
have the ground all ready for seeding, and haul 
the lime and put it on the same way, and as soon 
as slacked, spread it and harrow it twice over, and 
then sow the seed and harrow it twice over again, 
which mixes it very well and keeps it near the 
surface of the ground: this method I think the best; 
both the above methods are here used. I have had 
put on my land this season between seventeen and 
eighteen thousand bushels of jime, and have put it 
on in both the above ways, and have not put on 
less than sixty or seventy bushels peracre, nor more 
thanone hundred. I have no hesitation in saying, 
that 1 have experienced fifty per cent. benefit in 
corn and grass; in our wheat crops I cannot vet 
so well judge ‘the benefit, not having Jimed my 
land more than two years past, but have not the 
least doubt but I shall be amply repaid for all the 
cost and trouble of the lime. Our lands here are 
nearly all limestone land, and of a good quality, 
and will bear more lime than land of a poorer 
quality ; but ittis the general opinion that the poor- 
er soils agree best with lime, and receive the most 
benefit from it; and no doubt it is the case. Some 
are of the opinion that limestone land is not 
much benefited with lime, particularly for wheat 
crops, though that is not my opinion ; and should 
I be spared a few years, [ shall be better able to 
judge, as I have, for these last two years, been 
liming my land on a tolerably large scale; and 
have not the Jeast doubt but I shall be fully recom- 
pensed for it, both in my wheat crops and other 
grain; in corn we have already experienced the 
profit. 

I remain, dear sir, very respectfully, your hum- 
ble servant, 





CYRUS JACOBS. 


Letter from Daniel Buckley, Esq. dated Salisbury, 
Pa. Dec. 19, 1824. 


J. Buren, Esa. 


Dear Sir—I received your favor of the 16th No- 
vember, requesting information as to the eflects of 
lime upon various soils, the methods of applica- 
tion, its duration as a manure, on what crops most 
immediately useful, and on what remotely, the 
quantity applied, and at what intervals repeated, 
the price, &c. A wantof confidence in my abili- 
‘ty to answer these queries suitably, will compel 
ime to confine my remarks principally to the 
sphere of my practice and personal observation. 
The land which J cultivate, according to M’- 
Clure’s treatise, is transition, composed of white 
and yellow clay and lime-stone, much of the lat- 
‘ter appearing on the surlace, intermixed with flint. 
| Upon this soil f have made a liberal use of lime 
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ever since the year 1790, and think I have been lv after it is slacked. If'suffered to air-slack, op to 
well rewarded for the expense and lubor, by the | le after it has been water-slacked, it re-imbibes 
increased value of my crops. | earbonic acid, which the fire had expelled, be- 
The method of arplying the lime, which T have | comes lumpy, and is more difficult to be incorpora- 
adopted in common with my neighbors is, in the | ted with the ‘soil. Some spread it upon the so¢, 
first place, to plough up a sod field with a strong} and plough it under, and think they have as much 
team, in the spring or fall, harrow it the way it is! profit from it in this way as in any other, When 
ploughed, and mark the field into as many|thus applied, it powerfully contributes to decom. 
squares as you intend to put on haif-bushels, say | pose the tougher fibres of the sod, and to convert 
100 on the acre, which will bring the furrows about | them into nutriment for the crop. 
20 feet apart each way, and require 50 bushels to} ‘The price of the lime is governed by the price 
the acre. This quantity I have found to be most) of wood, the distance the stone has to be trans. 
profitable. When the lime is burnt, and as soon! ported, the construction of the kiln, and the ey. 
as it is cool enough to handle, it ought to be haul-| perience of those who burn it. Where wood 
ed on the land already marked, and a hali-bushel | costs but one dollar a cord at the kiln, where the 
deposited in the centre of cach square, in as com- | stone has to be carted not more than the fourth of 
pact a heap as possible. If water is convenient, || a mile, the kiln well constructed, to contain 800 or 
prefer to slack the lime immediately, rather than | 1,000 bushels, and the workmen understand their 
to wait for rain, as it becomes finer and can be | business—the lime can be sold at eight dollars the 
more evenly spread. As soon as it has slacked, it| hundred bushels at the lime-kiln, and leave to all 
is immediately spread and well harrowed. This | concerned a fair compensation for their labor and 
method I prefer tor Indian corn, barley, oats, rye|expense. IT have paid 25 dollars per hundred 
and potatoes. On all the above crops [ have ex-; bushels, delivered on the field, at ten miles distant 
perienced a great benefit from lime the first year | from the lime-kiln, and think [ could not have ap- 
afier its application. With potatoes I add about! plied my money to better advantage. This was 
15 two-horse loads of barn-yard manure to the applied to land of the old red-stone’ formation. 
acre, before planting. A second liming is ofien| ‘The produce has far exceeded my expectation. | 
given, and much approved of, after an interval of | however make use of barn-yard manure and plas- 
three or more years. This amalgamates better, | ter of Paris; the former at the rate of ten four- 
and can be more intimately mixed with the soil. | horse loads the acre ; and the latter at the rate of 
There are good farmers who difier as to the |a bushel and a hall; on rye, timothy and clover. 
quantity of lime that is most profitably applied. | Yet I consider lime as the real mother of all the 
Some say 60 bushels on the acre, some 70, and | sweet grasses. 
some more. I have applied 100 on an acre of} Tam with sentiments of esteem, your obedient 
limestone land, at a dressing, but Have not been! servant, 
able to discover any benefit from using it thus 
freely, nor any injury, except in the loss of lime. | 


| 


Wheat seldom receives any benefit from lime! P. S. I have omitted to state, that on land which 
until the second or third year afier it has been ap- | hasbeen much exhausted, or has naturally a thin 
plied, except it has been mixed in a compost of} soil, we do not apply more than 30 or 40 bushels 
yard manure and earth. ‘This method is much/| to the acre, at the first dressings; but in three or 
practised in the lower counties of this state; four years afterwards the liming may be repeated 


though not by good farmers until they have ap- | to advantage, to the extent of’ fifty bushels on the 
plied lime as the basis of amelioration. By this | acre. 


management they have raised their lands from an 
impoverished state, produced by injudicious crop- — 
ping, to such a state of fertility, as, lam informed, | Letter from William Chapman on the use of lime 
to enable them to fatten a bullock of six hundred in Agriculture. 

weight on an acre, and to cut grass from the same 


acre sufficient to winter another. Sir—Agreeably to your request, I now commu- 
Sandy soils are greatly improved by the use of| nicate to you my experience in the use of lime in 
lime. i lately purchased some of that kind, | husbandry. 
which was originally covered with chestnut tim-| First.—While with my father in England, | 
ber, and was called mountain land. It had been | assisted to set out large quantities of lime as a ma- 
cleared seventy years; but lying a distance from|nure. It was applied to all soils upon his farm, 
the farm buildings, had never received manure | viz: moss or turf, clay, black or yellow loam, and 
but a dressing of lime. ‘This land I have had re-| sand loam. We put on from two to three hun- 
peatedly farmed since 1 owned it; and although | dred bushels the acre. I have seen land that be- 
to appearance it seemed to be almost a caput mor- | fore liming was so poor that it would bear nothing 
tuum, with the aid of ten or twelve four-horse | but bent and moss, after liming, give the heaviest 
loads of the gleanings of’ a yard of a public! crops of oats and wheat for ten years; and I have 
house, it has produced as much, and as good} no doubt it would have produced good crops {0 
wheat, rye, oats, timothy and clover to the acre,|ten years longer, with suitable alteration of 
as any land in the township in which it lays. I| grasses. sed 
consider the liming which it had fiity years ago as} Second.—I have set out lime on my farm In this 
the principal cause of’ its fertility. country, on stiff clay and on loams, in considerable 
It is a general opinion amongst good farmers, | quantities. It has been particularly beneficial on 
that liming should be repeated every ten or filteen | the clay. Thad one field which wonld produce 
years, and that the increased crops richly compen- | nothing of consequence until I Jimed it; aller 
sate the expense. It matters very little how it| which I sowed it with rye and grass seeds. Both 
is applied, provided it is evenly spread immediate- | the grain and grass were good, and it is now C0 
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ES 
vered with a fine rich sward. [have used lime 
for several years, and my confidence in its benetits 
pave not atall been diminished. 

Third. —{ am satisfied that lime is a preventive 
of smut in wheat, rye, oats and barley, if the 
eed, previous to sowing, is steeped in brine or | 
ime water, and rolied in tresh-slacked lime. And | 
[am equally satisfied it will destroy the insect, or | 
Hessian Fly, in the young grain, if sown in the 
morning when there is a heavy dew on the crop. 
Some years ago | sowed some spring wheat, and 
as | had no salt at my farm to make brine, I 
took stone lime, and slacked it in a tub of water ; 
and when the water was as warm as I could bear 
my hand in, | put in the seed, skimmed off the 
icht matters which floated, and continued stirring 
the grain for half an hour or more. ‘The grain 
was then sown; and when it came into its third | 
or fourth leaf, although it looked well, I sowed 
fesh-slacked lime over the field while the dew was 
upon it. The crop was very good—while all my 
neighbors, except one, Jost almost their entire | 
crop of spring wheat. ‘This one happened to be | 
passing while I was sowing the lime on my young | 
grain, and at my suggestion, went home and | 
sowed it upon his own also, and, I understand, | 
had a good crop. | 

In the spring of 1823, I had about three acres | 
of winter wheat, a portion of which looked very | 
yellow when the snow went off. I directed this to! 
be sown with lime; but on visiting my farm two | 
weeks afterwards, I found it had not been done, | 

| 
| 
} 








and that the whole field assumed a like yellow ap- 
pearance. FT had the whole immediately sown 
with lime; the grain immediately improved in ap- 
pearance, and [I had a tolerable crop, though not | 
so good, [ think, as I should have had if the lime | 
hal been sown two weeks earlier. 

Mr. Ebenezer Cady, of Duanesburgh, at my 
siggestion, adopted my method last spring, of 
steeping his seed, rolling it in lime, and sowing 
itesh-slacked lime upon his young grain. The 
experiment was so successiul, that this wheat was 
considered the best in the country. 

Fifth.—I have applied lime successfully upon | 
cucumbers, and other garden vines, to protect them 





scale, without the expense of keeping many 
draught horses or servants. Alfier a few years 
experience, they soon found that ten acres of the 
best vegetables for feeding cattle, properly cultiva- 
ted, would maintain a larger stock of grazing an- 
imals, than forty acres of common farm grass: 
and the vegetables they chiefly cultivated for this 
purpose were lucerne, sainfoin, treioils of most de- 
nominations, sweet fenu-greek, ( 7Z'rigonella, ) 
buck and cow wheat, (.velampyrum pratense, ) 
field turnips and spurry, (Spergula,) by them 
called marian-grass. 

The political secret of Flemish husbandry was, 
the letting farms on improvement. Add to this, 
they discovered eight or ten new sorts of manures. 
They were the first among the moderns who 
ploughed in living crops, for the sake of fertilizing 
the earth, and confined their sheep at night in 
large sheds built on purpose, whose floor was co- 
vered with sand, or earth, &c. which the shepherd 
carted away every morning to the compost dung 
hill. Such was the chief mystery of the Flemish 
husbandry. 

Urine cisterns are formed in the fields, to re- 
ceive purchased liquid manure ; but for that made 
in the farm-yard, generally in the yard, or un- 
der the stables. In the laiter case, the urme is 
conducted from each stall to acommon grating, 
through which it descends into the vault; from 
thence it is taken up bya pump. In the best reg- 
ulated farmeries there is a partition in the cistern, 
with a valve to admit the contents of the first 
space into the second, to be preserved there free, 
from the more recent acquisition, age adding con- 
siderably to its efficacy. ‘This species of manure 
is relied on beyond any other, upon all the light 
soils throughout Flanders, and even upon the 
strong lands, (originally so rich as to preclude the 
necessity of manure,) is now coming into great 
esteem, being considered applicable to most crops 
and to all the varieties of soils. 

Fallows, according to Sir John Sinclair, are in 
a great measure abolished, even on strong land ; 
by means of which, produce is increased. and the 
expense of cultivation on the crops raised in the 
course of a rotation, necessarily diminished: and 


rom the yellow bug; taking care to repeat it as! by the great profit they derive from ther flax and 


offen as the wind or rain blew or washed off that 
which had been before applied. Half’ a bushel of 
lime, mixed with the earth of an ant-hill, will ef- 
lectually destroy a colony of these insects. 
Your friend, 
WILLIAM CHAPMAN. 
Albany, January 6, 1825. 





From the Encyclopedia of Agriculture. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF FLEMISH HUSBAND- 
RY. 


To make a farm resemble a garden as nearly as 
possible, was their principal idea of husbandry.— 


rape, or coleseed, they can afford to sell all their 
crops of grain at a lower rate. Notwithstanding 
this assertion of Sir John, it will be found that a 
fallow enters into the rotation on all the clayey 
soils of Flanders. 

Flax is cultivated with the utmost care. The 
field intended for this crop, after two or three 
ploughings and harrowings, is again ploughed, 
commencing in the centre and ploughed round 
and round to the circumference, so as to leave it 
without any furrow. ‘The heavy roller is drawn 
across the ploughing by three horses; the liquid 
manure is then spread equally over the entire sur- 
face, and when well harrowed in, by eight or nine 
strokes of the harrow, the seed is sown, which is 





uch an excellent principle, at first setting out, led 
them, of course to undertake the culture of small 
estates only, which they kept free from weeds, 
Continually turning the ground and manuring it 


Plentifully and judiciously. Having thus brought | 


the soil to a just degree of cleanliness, health and 
‘Weetness, they ventured chiefly upon the culture 
of the more delicate grasses, as the surest means 
of acquiring wealth in husbandry, upon a small 


‘also harrowed in by alight harrow with wooden 
'pins, of less than three inches; and the surface, 
‘to conclude the operation, is again carefully roll- 
ied. 

Nothing can exceed the smoothness and culti- 
‘vated appearance of fields thus accurately pre- 
pared, 

_ The manure unversally used for the flax crop, 
| demands particular notice. It is termed liquid 
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manure, and consists of the urine of cattle in| buds appear, they cut them nine inches under the 
which rape cake has been dissolved, and in which | surface; by which means, having just reached 
the vidanges conveyed from the privies of the ad- | the light, the whole of the stock is blanched anj 
joining towns and villages, have also been blended. | tender. | : 
This manure is gradually coliected in subterraneous| very substance that constitutes, or is convert. 
vaults of brick work, at the verge of the farm next | ble to manure is sought after with avidity, which 
tothe main road. Those receptacles are gene- ‘accounts for the extreme cleanliness of the Flem. 
rally forty feet long by fourteen wide, and seven | ish towns and pavements, hourly resorted to with 
or eight fect deep; and in some cases are con- | brooms and barrows, as a source of profit. Even 
trived with the crown of the arch so much below |the chips which accumulate in the formation of 
the surface of the ground, as to admit the plough | shoes worn by the peasantry, are made to constitute 








to work over it. An aperture is lefi in the side, 
through which the manure is received from the 
cart by means of a shoot or trough, and at one 
end an opening is leli to bring it up again, by 
means of a temporary pump which delivers it 
either into carts or tonneaus. 

The liquid is carried to the field in sheets or bar- 
rels, according to the distance. Where the cart 
plies, the manure is carried in a great sheet called 
a voile, closed at the corners by running strings, 
and secured to the four uprights of the carts ; two 
mien, standing one on each side of the cart, scat- 
ter it with hollow shovels upon the rolled ground : 
or where the tonneaus are made use of, each is 
varried by two men with poles, and set down at 
equal intervals across the field, in the line of the 
rolling. 

‘There are two sets of vessels, which enable the 
men who deposite the loaded ones, to bring back 
the others empty. One man to each vessel, with 
a scoop or rather a kind of bowl with a long han- 
die, spreads the manure so as to cover a certain 
space; and thus by preserving the intervals cor- 
rectly, they can precisely gauge the quantity for a 
given extent of surface. For the flax crop they 
are profuse, and of this liquid mixture, in this part 


of the country, they usually allow at the rate of’ 


2480 wallons, beer measure, to the English acre. 
With culinary vegetables the Flemish markets 
are abundantly supplied. Most of these are grown 
by the small farmers, and are of excellent quality. 
To every cottage in Flanders a garden of some 
description is attached; and according to the 
means, the leisure, and the skill of the possessor, 
is rendered more or less productive. 'The general 
principles of management with all are, frequent 
digging, careful weeding, ample manuring, and 
immediate succession. ‘The rotation depends on 
circumstances. ‘The chief vegetables in common 
use are parsnip, carrot, turnip, scorzonera, savoy, 
jettechou, cabbage, (Brussels sprouts,) onions, 
eeks, pease, beans, and all kinds of salading, with 
another vegetable called féve haricot, a large 
species of French bean, which has a place in the 
field or garden of almost every farmer; and being 
sliced down, pod and seed, is made a chief ingre- 

dient in all farm-house cookery. - 
The treatment of asparagus here, and generally 
in FJanders, differs considerably from our method : 
in forming their beds, they are not by any means 
particular as to very deep trenching, or a profu- 
sion of manure; nor, as they grow up, do they 
cover the beds with litter for the winter, nor fork 
*and dress them in the’spring; in the furrows they 
form @ rich and mellow compost of earth and 
, With-which»before winter sets in, they dress 
up their beds to the height of nearly eighteen 
inehes from the level of their crowns, and without 
any further operation, (except supplying the fur- 
rows again for the ensuing year,) as soon as the 


a part of the compost dung heap ; and trees arp 
frequently cultivated in barren lands, merely to re. 
| main till their deciduous leaves shall in the course 
of time, have formed an artificial surface for the 
purpose of cultivation. The manures in general 
use are— 

The farm-yard dung, which is a mixture of 
every matter that the farm-yard produces, formed 
into a compost, which consists of dung and litter 
from the stables, chaff, sweepings, straw, eludge, 
and rubbish, all collected into a hollow part of .. 
yard, so prepard as to prevent the juices from being 
wasted ; and the value of this, by the cart load of 
1500 Ibs. of Ghent, is estimated at five francs. 

The dung of sheep, pigeons or pouliry, by the 
cart load, five francs and a half. 

Sweepings of streets and roads, same quantity, 
three frances. 

Ashes of peat and wood mezed, same quantity, 
eight francs. 

Privy manure and urine, same quantity, seven 
francs. 

Lime, same quantity, twenty-four francs. 

Rape cake, per hundred cakes, fifteen francs. 

Gypsum, sea mud, and the sediments of canals, 
have been all tried experimentally, and with fair 
results ; but the two former have been merely tried; 
the latter is used successfully in the vicinity ol 
Burges. j 

Bone manure was altogether unknown in Flan- 
ders, but at the suggestion of Radcliff, is now un- 
der experiment in that country. 





MALARIA OF MARSHES. 


Substance of a paper read by M. Gaetano Giorg'- 
ni, at the Academie Royal des Sciences, (Pa- 
ris,) July 12, 1825, and recently published in 
the Annales de Chemie et de Physique. 





M. Gaetano begins by observing, that man, bet- 
ter than any other organized being, adapts him- 
self to all climates, living in the middle of the 
burning sands of Africa, as well as in the midst of 
ithe eternal ice of the polar regions. N evertheless, 
‘he finds in the insalubrity of the air in some places 
causes of destruction, where the temperature an 
the fertility of the ground otherwise provide ~ 
with the means of happiness and opulence. The 
‘causes of this insalubrity are diflerent, but the 
principal ones are, the bad quality of the walel, 
the nature of the soil and its vegetable oe 
tions, the exhalations which arise from It, ul; 
more frequently, the neighborhood of stagnant Wa 
‘ters, and the nature of’ their sediment. pee 
‘causes sometimes disappear as the country 18 cur 
tivated, and life and health are preserved in oo 
‘triets before deserted and inhospitable. It 18 ° 
| great consequence, therefore, that the causes an 
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wes of this insalubrity should be accurately 
(now. Most generally, the insalubrity of the 


air is occasioned by the vicinity of stagnant water; 


put this cause 1s modified by a multitude of cir- 
-ymstances, often difficult to separate and distin- 
P ; 


vu 


ish. The neighborhood of marshes is not al- 


ways unhealthy, and not always to the same de- 


gree. 


This is a truth which has long been known. 


Vitravius, Silvius, Donat, Pringle, and Lancisi, 
pave all remarked, that one of the principal causes 
athe unhealthiness of marsh lands is the over- 
jowing of the fresh water marshes by the waters 
of the ocean, for a longer or a shorter period du- 


ring the summer. 


It has been distinctly stated, 


ihat this was the cause of the terrible diseases so 
well known in Italy under the name of malattie di 


calliva aria. 


As proof of this, the author refers to 


the salt marshes in the south of France, the 
marshes on the coasts of the Mediterranean, in 
the kingdom of Naples, in the Kcclesiastical 


States, and in Tuscany, the neighborhood of 


| 





Frigido, have made themselves a course in the 
midst of the stones and vegetable matter they 
brought with them from the mountains, and with 
a layer of which, of greater or less thickness, they 
covered the neighboring plains. ‘The small quan- 
tity of rain and spring water which runs or falls 
into these basins, is discharged slowly into the sea, 
either by natural or artificial channels, which pass 
through a dike of sand on the coast. Of these 
there are three; Ist, for the principal basin of the 
lake Massaciuccoli, the outlet of Barlamacea;: 2d, 
for the lesser marshes and ponds of the plains of 
de la ‘Torre and Motrone, the outlets of Motrone 
and ‘Fonfala; 3d, for the small lake of Perotto, 
and for the marshes in the neighborhood, the out- 
let of Cinquala.: ‘The level of these several ditch- 
es, or sewers, is very little higher than the sea, dv. 
ring the ebb, and is Jower than the level of the sea 
during the flood, though the rise and fall of the 
tides is very trifling in this part of the Mediterra- 
nean. Betore the erection of the sluices, hereaf: 


which, abhorred and depopulated, presents a stri- | ter to be mentioned, the sea water, on the tide ri- 


king contrast with the fertility and population of | 
other provinces in the interior, situated near | 
marshes of equal extent. 


But a more complete 


proof of this assertion will be found in the follow- 
wy interesting account : 

On the south of the Ligurian Appenines, there 
isa marshy district, bounded on the west by the 
Mediterranean, and extending about twelve miles 
in this direction ; on the south by the Serchio ; on 
ie east by the foot of the Appenines, and on the 
north by the Frigido—a torrent which rises near- 
ly at the foot of the Appenines, on the es- 
tate of Massa de Carrare, and falls into the sea af- 
teracourse of three or four Italian miles. The 
width of this plain from the sea to the foot of the 
mountains, on the east side, is between two and 


four miles. 


It is traversed from east to west by 


several rapid streams, rising in the mountains and 


losing themselves in the marshes, or discharging 


themselves into the sea. Including the Frigido | 


and the Serchio, are those which discharge them- 
selves in the rivers of Camajore, and of Pietra 


Santa or Finmetto. 


They have no communica- 


lion with the marshes which they divide into three 


separate ‘and distinct basins. 


The marshy plain, 


may be considered as having been formed by the 
sands brought down by the Arno and the Serchio 
into the gulph, which formerly extended to the 


loot of the mountains in the east. 


In fact the bot- 


om of the marsh is sand, like that of the sea 
shore, which forms a sort of dyke, elevated a few 


et only above the level of the sea, and rising 


tom it very gradually. What renders this con- 
ecture probable, is, that the deposites from the 
Amo and Serchio, are now continued, and in- 
‘tease the breadth of this dike four or five bracci 
every year, so that the sea appears to retire every 
year the same distance. 

It may easily be comprehended how the Arno 


and Serchio, advancing their embrouchure further 


into the sea, and in the midst of the alluvial mat- 
ter they bring down, have formed the sort of dike 
°n the side which bounds the marshes of the lake 
ot Massaciuccoli de la Torre and de Motrone, and 
the lake de Perotto. Originally, it is probable 
hese formed only one continued marsh,: which 
Was subsequently divided into the three basins 
uentioned above, by the alluvion of the Camajore 


and the Pietra Sa 








sing, ur on the level of the ocean being elevated 
by any other cause, entered into these ditches, 
and foreed back the noxious drains, and unless 
the streams were particularly swollen by rains, 
the sea water spreads itself’ over the basins, to the 
foot of the mountains, particularly during a * libe- 
ciata,”’ or north-east wind, when the boisterous 
ocean rolled its waves far into the canals. The 
mixture of salt and fresh water which resulted, 
being slowly and seldom renewed, putrefied, and 
spread all around the most complete and the most 
murderous infection. 

[ shall not stop, says Mr. Giorgini, to describe 
the condition of the population in those parishes 
nearest to the marshes and to Viareggio, which 
was then only a collection of fishermen’s huts, sit- 
uated near an old tower, which the wisdom of that 
age, not philanthropic, had converted into a_pri- 
son for those who were sent to the galleys. ‘The 
effects of the Malaria are too well known that I 
should describe them. In the places I have men- 
tioned they occurred every year, in all their hor- 
ror. ‘The natives, few in number, and perpetual- 
ly attacked with diseases of the liver or the spleen, 
presented through the whole year, the afflicting 
spectacle of feeble and languishing children, of 
men barely convalescent, in the midst of whom 
age was unknown. At the close of the summer, 
they were attacked by more severe disorders; and 
those who were only attacked with intermittent fe- 
vers, which gave way at the approach of winter 
to repeated doses of bark, esteemed themselves 
happy. In vain the greater number of them fixed 
their dwelling on the hills, or in the interior, and 
only went into the plains for the indispensable la- 
bors of cultivation, thus seeking to escape the 
more deleterious influence of the night; fever and 
death followed them to their miserable abodes, 
Things were so bid, that the culture of the olive, 
with which the hills on the border are richly -cov- 
ered, was entirely done by strangers, who came 
during the winter to till a soil, the very fertility of 
which was an evil, for it served to lure fresh vic- 
tims. If the natives themselves could not escape, 
woe to the stranger or the traveller who forgot his 
situation, and passed a single night, in the months 
of August or September, in these infectious count- 
ries. His death was certain. Such was the situ- 


nta, which, like the Serchio and | ation of the country before 1741, and I have de- 
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scribed it without éxaggeration, and from public 
documents. 

As early as the year 1714, Gemignano Ron- 
delli recommended a sluice and gates to separate 
the water of the ocean from the water of the 
marshes; but it was not till 1740 that this work 
was begun, at the outlet of Barlamacca, and in 
1741 it was completed. Gates were c instructed, 
the doors or valves of which opened outwards, and 
permitted the waters of the marshes to flow off, 
while they closed against the ingress of the ocean, 
and kept its water from entering. ‘The year fol- 
lowing the completion of this work, the Jalaria 
Cid not appear either at Fiaregaio, at Massaciuc- 
coli, at Quiesa, or in the more distant parts of the 
basihs of Motrone and Perotto. From that time, 
that part of the population, not wholly exhausted, 
was restored to health and vigor, and has ever 
since gone on increasing. Viareggio has grown 


to be a considerable town, and every suspicion of 


unhealthiness has so far disappeared, that the best 


families of the city of Lucca have built themselves | 


villas and palaces at Viareggio, which they inha- 
bit during the summer, to enjoy the salubrious sea 
breezes, and indulge in the pleasures of baths and 
society. If any doubt could remain as to the 


cause of this improvement, they would be remov- | 
In the summer of 


ed by two unfortunate events. 
1768 and 1769, Viareggio, and the parishes near 


the lake Massaciuccoli, were again the prey of | 


123 


we 


disease. In the former, out of 1230 souis, 170 
died in these two years, making one in filteen ; 


while in the following year, the mortality was only | 
It was ascertained, that the cause | 


one in forty. 


of the mortality was, that the sluices had decayed, | 
and had allowed the sea water to enter, in these | 


two years ; andatier the injury had been repaired, | 


the place became again healthy. In 1784 and 


1785 the same neglect occurred, followed by the | 
same consequences. Of 1898 inhabitants, one in | 
twenty died in the year 1784;, and in 1785, of ACCOENT OF 
1834 persons, 103 fell victims to disease. In 1784 | 


there were, according to reports presented to the 
government, 1200 sick persons out of the 1898 in- 
habitants of Viareggio. ‘This epidemic also ceas- 
ed as that of 1769, on the sluices being repaired. 
After this experience, it was tu be expected that 
similar works would be erected for the basins of 
Motrone, and for the lake of Perotto, but no! the 
unfortunate inhabitants of the plains of Camajore, 
of Pietra Santa, and particularly of Montignoso, a 
town which suffers remarkably from the influe 
of the marshes of Perotto, were destined to remain 
in this miserable condition, which was rendered 
more miserable by knowing that it might be so 
easily remedied. Some difficulties, it appears, 
were in the way of accomplishing so desirable an 


object, owing to the proximity of the two states of 
Lucca and Tuscany; and M. Giorgini bestows | 


praise which is well merited, apparently, on the 
Chevalier Matteucci, sent as an envoy from Luc- 
ca, and afierwards as minister to Lucca, for his 


nce | 


——— 
quala, and from that time, the air of Montieno 
has been as healthy as that of Viareggio “The 

| salutary influence of this measure extended itself 
to the villages of Querceta, Pietra Santa, and Y. . 
ilechia, though in Jess degree, towards the ponds 
'of Motrone. To complete the work, it w “4 
cessary that sluices should be erected at Motroy 

| and ‘Tonfalo, and M. Matteucci having the ¢ “ 
'of the principality under the provisional 


as ne. 


harge 
, Austrian 
'government, and not willing to leave the aod 
work incomplete, employed his authority in aig of 
ithe determination taken by the municipalities of 
/Camajore and Pietra Santa, to construct these ty, 
sluices at their expense. The one at Motrone 
was begun in 1818, and completed the jo! 
year, while the less important one at Tonfalo yas 
‘not completed tll 1821. ‘Since that time, the dis. 
eases arising from malaria have ceased at jj 
| points, and there is no more danger of disease 
except the sluices should be neglected, which th 
| inhabitants ought to regard as their palladium. 
_ M. Giorgini adds to his interesting account, 
some tablesof the population of this once pestilen- 
tal neighborhood, and proposes some questions as 
proper for inquiry by scientific men. Supposing 
that neither of these subjects would have much 
interest for our readers, we shall merely state the 
result of his tables. ‘The population of the aron. 
_disserent of Viareggio, in eleven parishes, which, 
in 1733, amounted to 1509; and in 1828, they a- 
‘mounted to 9408—so that in these ninety years, 
‘the population has doubled in 36 years. A sini- 
lar increase has taken place in the other districts 
since the sluices have been erected, proving the 
utility of the measure, and exciting much surprise, 
alter the success of the first experiment, that so 
many years should have elapsed belcre the whole 
was completed. 


OWing 


) 
e 


THE BURSTING OF SOLWAY 
MOSS, AND THE FLOOD OF MIRE THENCE 
PROCEEDING. 


[The following extract from tie Scots Magazine, 
for Dec, 1771, describes a phenomenon which was 
most strange, if not unprecedented, in the region 
| where it occurred, where peat-mosses cover a vely 
| large proportion of the whole country--and whieh, wilh- 
ont explanation, would seem incomprehensible, if not 
| incredible, in Virginia, where no such formation as 
| peat or moss is found, or could long exist, it being the 
'product only of northern regions, where the heat of 
‘summer is not sufficient to rot the annual accumula- 
tion of vegetable matter, from the natural growth of 
‘plants. Hence, and especially where continually sup 
‘plied and saturated with water, the vegetable matter 
| increases in thickness, and according to its age, de- 
ree of moisture, and other circumstances, the result 
either the firm peat or turf, which is cut out for fuel, 
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exertions in getting these difficulties removed. | or of various other degrees of density and quality be 
The business was agitated in 1804, and in 1808 | tween that and the flow moss, or fluid mire, such # 
the Chevalier recommended, till a sluice could be | caused, by its overflow, the remarkable calamity 4 
constructed at Cinquala, that the inhabitants of’ ‘ ot 


Montignoso should all be forcibly removed during | " 
. . o . .> | wey ally 7 as Pht S as. on higher Jancs 
the summer. His advice was followed, and in | S¢?¢?lly, formed, as Solway Moss was, on hig 


1809, 1810, and 1811, the people were all forced | than others in the neighborhood. Every year’s growth 
to leave their wretched habitations, or rather | of vegetable matter adds to the height of the solid ma- 
tombs. In 1812, asluice was completed at Cin- | terials—and the water received from rains and streams 


scribed below. The mosses or bogs are often, il 
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js absorbed, as by « sponge, to its fullest power of re- 
tention. .These causes concurred with the prodigious 
floods then prevailing in that part of Scotland to pro- 
duce the actual moving off of so great a body of what 
had been before considered as permanent and fixed 


earth J 
* * * * *% 


But the most extraordinary devastation occa- 
sioned by these floods was the eruption of Solway 
Moss in Cumberland. For the better under- 
standing of which, we shall first give a descrip- 
tion and draught of the spot of ground which was 
the scene of this remarkable event. 

Along the side of the Esk there is a vale, about 
amile broad, less or more in different places, al- 
most a dead plain, allowing for some inconsidera- 
ble inequalities upon the surlace. [t is bounded | 
on the south-east by the river Esk, and on the 
north-west by a steep bank, thirty feet in height 
above the level of the vale. From the top of the | 
bank the ground rises by an easy ascent for about 
a quarter of a mile, where it is terminaied by the 
moss; Which extends about two miles north and 
south, and about a mile and an half east and west, 
and is bounded. on the north-west side by the 
Sark. It is probable, that the solid ground from | 
the top of the bank above the vale, is continued in 
the same direction under the moss for a considera- 
ble space; for the moss at the place where the 
eruption happened, appears inclined towards the 
sloping ground. From the edge of the moss, 
there was a gully, or hollow, called by the 
country-people the gap, and said to be thirty 
yards deep where it entered the vale; down 
which ran a small rill of water, which was ofien 
dry in summer, having no supply but what filter- 
ed from the moss. Another rill runuing from the 
north, which, after entering the gap, discharged 
itself into the Esk below Langtown, being now 
obstructed in its course by the mud, is formed into 
aloch* near the gap. ‘The eruption happened at 
the head of the gap. The most distinct account 
of this eruption that we have seen, is a letter 
signed J. S. and dated Solway Flow, Dec. 13, 
viz. 

“ Sir—Curiosity led me to Solway Moss. As 
some circumstances struck me in a different light 
from other peopie, | could not help communica- 
ting my observations to the public. 

The original moss, which contains about 1400 
acres, was raised above all the circumjacent| 
grounds, in some places three feet, and in other | 
places as many yards. ‘The surface of it in sum- | 
mer, was generally so firm and dry, that people | 
could safely walk over the whole of it, and in| 
some places it could even bear horses; but in win- | 
ler, foot passengers durst venture only upon tie 
skirts of it. It is evideat from a number of con- | 
curring circumstances, that for many years it has | 
been radually increasing in height, though not | 
*preading in breadth or length, so as to cover 
More ground. On Saturday, Nov. 16, about ten | 
or eleven at night when all the neighboring 
and brooks were prodigiously swelled by the 
rains, a large body of the moss was forced, | 
by the 
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which run within a few yards of its border, to the 
south-east. By the united pressure of the water 
behind it, and of this beck, which was then very 
high, it was carried down a narrow glen between 
two banks about thirty feet high, into that wide 
and spacious plain, opposite to Langtown; over 
part of which it immediately spread with great 
rapidity. ‘The moss continued for some time to send 
off considerable quantities; which being borne 
along by the torrent on the back of the first great 
body, kept it for many hours in perpetual motion, 
and drove it still farther on. 

The 17th of November presented a most me- 
lancholy prospect to the miserable inhabitants of 
that country. They beheld at least 400 acres of 
rich arable land covered with moss from three to 
twelve and fifteen feet deep. Many of them saw 
their houses, out of which they had narrowly es- 
caped the preceding night, rendered inaccessible, 
or tumbled into ruins, and their corn, built up in 
stacks for their winter’s provision, and the pay- 
ment of their rents, floating on the surface of this 
new moss. Their loss, however, though greut, is 
not so considerable as might have been feared: 
for some of them, by hazardous contrivances, got 
to their houses, and, through large holes made in 


‘the roof, conveyed their most valuable effects to 


the neighborhood. Only a tew cattle, and a good 
deal of corn, and household furniture, but no lives, 
are lost. It is a singular instance of the mercy of 
Providence, that all the inhabitants escaped sale- 
ly from this dreadtul calamity, which, as it hap- 
pened in the night time, might have buried them 
in mud. 

W hen the waters subsided, the moss also ceased 
to flow ; but two pretty considerable streams conti- 
nued to run from the heart of it, and carried off some 
nieces of mossy matter to the place where it burst. 
There they joined the beck already mentioned ; 
which, with this addition, resumed its former 


‘channel; and, with a little assistance from the 


people in the neighborhood, made its way to the 
Esk, through the midst of that great body of moss 
which obstructed its course. ‘Thus, in a great mea- 
sure drained, the new moss fel! several feet, 
when the fair weather came in the end of No- 
vember, and settled ina firmer and more solid bo- 
dy on the lands it had overrun. Then it was, that 
the poor tenants saved most of their effects. 

It was, however, again swelled, and put in mo- 
tion by the rains which fell some weeks after, and 
which caused a great additional quantity of the 
original moss to descend with violence, and force 
it forward in some places within a few yards of the 
Esk. Upon the return of the dry weather it has 
since greatly subsided. and 1s become so firm on 
the east side, that it will not probably move again ; 
esnecially as the run of the beck, and the streams 
which fall into it after it comes into the plain, is 
towards the south-west. By this second eruption, 
it is computed that 300 acres more are destroyed, 
and the road from Dumfries to Carlisle by Lang- 
rendered impassable. Asa great number 
of small pieces are daily brought down by the 


rivets | streams which flow from the moss, it must still be 
great | advancing, though in 


vartly | ble man 
reat fall of rain, and partly by some | pre 


a very slow and impercepti- 
ner; but such is the present state of a 
at part of it, that considerable quantities will 


st | yet be forced away by the first heavy rains, and 
—-— | may perhaps cover 20 acres more. 
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This, however, is not probable, as it is now got 
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so near the Esk. As nearly as could be judged 
by the eye, and by the calculations made {rom the 
informations I received of the distances of the dii- 
ferent places from one another, there cannot be 
less than 800 acres of rich arable ground overrun 
by this melancholy event, on which there were 
eleven different steads, containing twenty-seven 
families, and one hundred and ten inhabitants. 
Great part of the grounds belonging to seven or 
eight other places, is likewise destroyed ; though 
fortunaiely the houses, being built on rising 
grounds, have escaped. Most of the land howe- 
ver may be recovered, by making proper drains in 
the summer season, and setting fire to the moss 
when it becomes dry. But though they were ac- 
tually restored to their former flourishing condi- 


tioh, there is almost an absolute certainty, that | 


they would be again partly overrun by the next 
winter’s flood, unless some care is taken to drain 
the original moss also; which could easily be 
done, though not ata small expense. As it is in 
some places five, in others near thirty yards deep, 
it is submitted to the learned and ingenious, whe- 
ther by burning the whole of it, it might not be 
made arable fruitful land, though the foundation 
be a mixture of gravel and soft spongy matter?” 


To prevent, or to Jessen the damage that might 
be occasioned by any future flow, another gentle- 
man proposes, either that its course should be di- 
verted to the river Sark, on the west side of the 
moss, or that a clear passage should be made, in 


its present direction, to the river Esk; both of 
which he says are practicable ; adding, that if 


come such method be not taken, much more good 
land will be covered by the flow. 

By a list published of the farms covered by the 
moss, with the rent of each, the yearly rent of the 
whole is 246]. 16s. sterling, all belonging in pro- 
perty to the Rev. Mr. Graham of Netherby. 

According to one account, the figure of the 
moss retains so much of a natural appearance, 
that a stranger is at a loss to conceive whence all 
this prodigious mass hascome. But the people 
who lived near the mouth of the gap, tell, that 
they are sensible how much the moss has subsi- 
ded, by objects on the west side of it, such as the 
planting at Graitney, which before were totally 
intercepted by the moss, being now obvious to 
their view. According to another account, the 
greatest part of the surface of the old moss is still 
whole; but the moss is now so much evacuated, 
that though formerly level, the middle of it is like 
a large glen between two hills. 


‘again. 


———— 


Extract from the Scots (Edinburgh) Magazine, for July 177] 


THE GREAT FLOOD OF 177], IN VIRGINIA ayy 
| SOUTH CAROLINA. 


“ Norfolk, Virginia, June 6. 





“Having the opportunity of Capt. Park calling 
‘here, and the inundation in James’s River only 
talked of when the last ships leit this, F thought jt 
might be necessary to give you an exact account 
‘of it, especially as your friends above have not 
had an opportunity since. We are told, that the 
river began to rise the 25th ult. and rose three 
‘days, some part of the time at the rate of five feet 
,in the hour, till it was about twenty feet higher 
than ever known before. All the tobacco at 
Westham, about 400 hegsheads, with the ware. 
houses, are gone; and all in Shockoes wns float. 
ing about, and a great part of it gone down the 
river. In short, it is said there are about 4000 
hogsheads lost and destroyed. Considerable dam- 
age is also done at Warwick. In one store they 
saved the greatest part of the goods from the roof, 
by a vesscl carried along side on purpose. From 
this circumstance you will be able to judge the 
height of it. Ido not hear of any tobacco being 
lost at Rocky Ridge, but a fine crop of wheat is 
swept off Col. Byrd’s low grounds and destroyed, 
and the ground covered entirely with a thick bank 
of sand. Every thing is carried off Elk Islind 
but the negroes, and seventeen slaves are swept 
off from Mr. King’s esta'e. All the houses of 
‘Tanau Island, with people, cattle, tobacco, Ke. 
&e., on them, were seen passing by at Westham. 
Several ships were forced from their anchors, and 
drove ashore; but most of them were got off 
As it rained little or none proceding this 
flood about the falls, none suspected such a thing. 
It seems the rain fell chiefly among the mountains. 
We have no particular account from Rappahan- 
nock, but that the town of Falmouth has suffered 
greatly, as well by the tobacco as by quantities ol 
dry goods.” 


“London, July 16. 


“By the last letters from Virginia, we have 
a dreadful account of the overflowing of the Rap- 
pahannock River in that province, owing to the 
great and incessant rains which began on the 27th 
of May last, and continued without intermission 
till the 8th of June. ‘Tie water poured down in 
such torrents from the mountains as to carry all 





he'ore it, which caused the river to swell twenty- 


| five feet higher than ever was known by the old- 


The immediate cause of this eruption, is thought | est man living: all the warehouses on both sides 


to have been the late heavy rains, especially the |the Rappahannock were entirely full of water; 
excessive fall on the day preceding the night in| and at the different warehouses in Yarmouth and 
which it happened, which having overcharged the | Norfolk towns, in Virginia, upwards of 4000 hogs- 
moss, and filled and distended the cavities within, | heads of tobacco were carried away by the f- 
and the inequalities upon the surface, the weight | pidity of the stream, and entirely lost. ‘The same 


of so great a body of moss and water impending 
at the head of the gap, had there burst, and 
broke off, and forced its way down the gap. The 
remote cause of it is, however, thought to be so 
evident, from the situation of the moss, and of the 
adjacent lands on the east side of it, together 
with the former management of’ the persons who 
had cast their peats in the moss, that its not hav- 
ing broke out sooner is more to be wondered at, 
than its having broke out at last. 


letters add, that the number of inhabitants drown- 
ed in attempting to save their property from being 
carried away by the water is computed at 150. 
“From Richmond we learn, that they have 
daily accounts of the devastations occasioned by 
the late floods. From the mountains to the falls, 
‘the low grounds have been swept of almost every 
ithing valuable ; and the soil is so much injured, 
that it is thought not to be of half its former value, 
land a great part is entirely ruined. One instance 
A tract of land where the rivet 





|may suffice. 
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forks, which before the fresh was judged to be|ther. These accounts have cecasioned the rise of 
richly worth £10,000 is not now rated at so many | the price of’ rice to £3 per hundred, and ol’ corn to 
hundreds. Fourteen negroes belonging to that | 20s. per bushel. 
estate were drowned, and only one house lett 
out of forty, which was sixty by forty feet. On 
Elk tsland, between .6 and 700 head of cattle, | OPINIONS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
hogs, horses, and sheep, have been lost; and near} OF VIRGINIA ON SLAVERY, AND THE NORTH- 
a hundred houses, besides, grain, tobacco, &c.{ ERN EFFORTS FOR ITS ABOLITION. 
At Farrar’s Island, which tie highest tresh never 
before affected, above eizhty acres of fine land 
are rendered for ever incapable of cultivation, the | Dear Sir—f send you an extract from the pro- 
soil being gone, and in its stead ten or twelve feet | ceedinus of the Synod of Virginia, respecting the 
deep of sand, upon which, a layer of stones isas if| fanaticism popularly known under the name of 
paved. Many other is.ands have been torn to abolition. MW you think it worthy of a place in 
pieces, hills of sand thrown up, channels stopt, | your paper, please insert it and oblige your's, Ke. 
and their courses altered, and, in short, the lace of | A member of the Synod of Virginia, 
nature changed. Old Joe, an honest and well- | 
known negro fellow, at the falls of’ James's River, | “One thing which presses with peculiar force on 
who is intimately acquainted with the remains of; the Presbyterian Church in the south, is the spirit 
an Indian nation that has resided there for ages, | of’ abolition, as lately developed in some parts of 
says, that he was shown by their old men the! our country. This spirit, we believe, is entirely 
marks of the greatest fresh handed down to them | contrary to the word of God. It is well known 
by tradition ; and that, upon his carefully measur- | that the Aposties ministered and planted churches 
ing, it wanted near fificen feet of the late dreadful |in countries in which slavery abounded, and that 
one. Aship at Warwick sounded trom the be- | of'a more aggravated form than ours; and yet mas- 
ginning of the perceivable increase of the river, | ters and slaves were members of those churches, 
and found, that the fresh at its height was up- | and equally under the acknowledged authority of 
wards of forty feet higher than the common tides. | the same spirituai teachers. In this way the in- 
The lessened value of the lands, loss of stocks, | spired Apostles had the subject of slavery fully be- 
houses, tobacco, wheat and corn in houses, with | fore them ; and they gave directions without any 
fencing, and the crops on the ground, baflle all de- | appearance of reserve, for the mutual duties of the 
scription. Byrd’s, Shocko, Richmond, Rocky | relation; leaving the whole subject of slavery to 
Ridge, and Warwick, nave suflered amazingly in| the benign and gradual operation of the gospel. 
the loss of merchandise, and tobacco, besides | ‘These facts should convince us that the Apostolic 
houses, &. Between 5 and 6000 hogsheads of’ directions in the New Testament ought to form 
tobacco are gone from these places. ‘The dis- | the rules for the government of our conduct in this 
tresses of the people in Albemarle, and those | matter. Ii) alier this, the master is criminal, it 
parts of the country in the reach of the fresh, are | cannot be by sustaining the relation of master, ac- 
not to be described ; most of them being without | cording to the rules given by divine inspiration, 
bread to eat, or dwellings, and their stoc s gone. | but by the violation of those rules. 
Daily accounts are received of the loss ot whole| ‘There is, however, one passage of scripture 
families, and houses come floating down with peo- | which not only shows the criminality of’ abolition 
“ on them, calling out for he!p, though none can | doctrines, but a!so so plainly and fully prescribes 
e afforded. Upon the whole, it is believed that | our duty in relation to them, that we think it prop- 
history scarce affords an instance of equa! damage | er to quote itat length. It is in first Timothy, vi: 
being done to any country, if the destruciion of} 1—5. ‘Let as many servants as are under the yoke, 
lands, lost. of property, &c. be included.” — Vir- | count their own masters worthy of all honor, that 
ginia Gazette, June 6. the name of God and his doctrine be not blas- 
a its as ie phemed. And they that have believing masters, 
Charlestown, South Carolina, June 6. | jet them not desnise them, because they are 
“The uncommon quantity of rain that has fallen | brethren; but rather do them service, because 
during the course of the last month, which is usu- | they are faithfid and beloved partakers of’ the ben- 





To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 

















ally a dry one, has done incredible damage almost 
throughout the province, but more especially to 
the plantations upon the fresh wat ‘r river swamps, 
Where the freshes have risen from filteen to more 





efit. These things teach and exhort. Jf any man 
teach otherwise, and consent not to wholesome 
words, even the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and to the doctrine which is according to godliness, 


than thirty feet in twenty-four hours, totally de-| be is proud, knowing nothing, but doting about 
stroyed the whole crops of a great number of in- | questions and strifes of words, whereof cometh 
dustrious poor (as well as rich) inhabitants, | envy, strife, railings, evil surmisings, perverse dis- 
drowned a great quantity of cattle and hogs, and | putiags of men of corrupt minds, and destitute of 
put many people to the greatest difficulties ima-| the truth supposing that gain is godliness; from 
ginable to save their lives, upon the tops of their! such withdraw thyself.’ 

ouses, trees, and little ridges of high land: in; “Here, we thiuk, it is as plain as words can make 
short, the accounts from all quarters are very me-jany thing, that modern abolition principles and 
lancholy. The first cutting of indico’ is efitirely | spirit constitute the case of those men who teach 
gone ; hemp has suffered much; and more than | etherwise than the Apostle approves; and form 
a third of the crop of rice and corn is thought to | the class from which he commanded Timothy to 
elost. ‘The principal sufferers are on the Con-j withdraw kinsel& The Aposie’s teaching was 
faree, Santee, and Pedee, Wateree, and Savan- | iat servants should count their own masters wor- 
nah rivers. Many planters in Georgia are also | thy of atl hvnor, and do service to believing mas- 
likely to suetain great losses by the late wet wea- | ters, because they are yuithf/ul and beloved, parta- 
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kers of the benefit. Certainly the modern aboli- | per bushel, and then the loss is immense, by tum. 


tionist teaches otherwise than Paul taught; and: if 
he cannot be convinced of his error, the only scrip- 
tural remedy is to withdraw from such. 

“Another view of the case which we think im- 
portant isthis. When the General Assembly was 
formed, a large majority, if not all of the churches 
and presbyteries, out of which it was formed, 
were in slave-holding states. ‘The attemptto make 
slave-holding a bar to communion, or to fair minis- 


terial standing now, is changing the constitation of 


our church, and the original terms of communion. 
This we cannot permit. Therefore, the Synod 
solemnly affirm that the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church have no right to declare that 
relation sinful, which Christ and the Apostles 
teach to be consistent with the most unquestiona- 
ble piety—and that any act of the General As- 
sembly, which would impeach the christian char- 
acter of any man, because he is a slave-holder, 
would be a palpable violation of the just principles 
on which the union of our church was founded— 
as well a daring usurpation of authority never 
granted by the Lord Jesus, Lest the sentiments 
just expressed should be misunderstood, Synod 


would add that the likelihood of the necessity of 


any geographical division through the operation 
of this fanaticism, is not so great as it was some 
time ago. Yet, on this subject, be the danger 
small or great, a vigilance corresponding to the 
exigencies of the times is our manifest duty.” 


For the Farmers’ Register. 


COMPARATIVE VALUE OF APPLES, TO FEED 
STOCK, AND FOR SALE, AND THEIR PRO- 
DUCTS, CIDER AND BRANDY. 


November 4, 1836. 


During the two last summers and falls, my du- 
ties called me into the apple regions of the north. 
The tollowing facts were obtained, in reference to 
the subject of apple cider and brandy. 

1. Cider drinkers are peculiarly subject to rheu- 
matism, to inflamed eyelids, to headache, bleeding 
at the nose, to sores and ulcers, difficult and te- 
dious to cure, to affections of the stomach and 
bowels, and to premature trembling of the hand 
and head. 

2. Cider drunkards are the most brutish and 
cruel of the unhappy tribe of inebriates. 

3. An old orchard and a distillery, are almost in- 
variably indices of widows, orphans, poverty and 
drunkenness. 

4. There is a great loss of money in making 
either cider or brandy. Good eating apples are 
worth on an average 25 cents a bushel. Eight 
bushels of apples make a barrel of cider, and 
twelve barrels of cider make one barrel of brandy, 
Brandy at 50 cents per gallon would give about 
15 cents per bushel for the apples. The loss is 
ten cents per bushel. This, on an orchard of one 
hundred trees, in ten years, would be over one 
thousand dollars! No allowance is made for cap- 
ital and labor connected with distilling. Take 
these into consideration, and the loss is much 
rreater, 

5. It costs no more to raise good apples, suitable 
for market, than to raise apples only suitable for 
distilling. Very ofien apples are worth one dollar 





ing them into brandy. I am told that in Mobile 
apples sell now for ten dollars a barrel ! 

6. Engraliing and budding will change the 
character of an orchard, and more than compen- 
sate for the time and amount lost in producing the 
change, in ten years. 

7. Apples make most excellent food for horses, 
Several physicians of extensive practice, in Cop. 
necticut and Massachusetts, feed their horses op 
apples and hay. I have neverseen fatter horses— 
more sleek and spirited. The hair is much more 
lively, and requires less grooming than that of 
horses fed on grain. Mr. Norton of Farmington 
Connecticut, has about the finest pair of horses [ 
have seen. ‘They are fed mainly on apples and 
hay. ‘They travel very iast, and seem to have 
both wind and bottom, It is proper, however, to 
remark, that not as much grain is given to horseg 
at the north, as is customary at the south, One 
thing is worth noticing—horses fed on apples, do 
not eat as much hay as when they are fed on 
grain. Very sour raw apples injure the teeth of 
horses; but when boiled, they do not. The rule 
of feeding is to commence with a small quantity 
and gradually increase to a bushel a day, for one 
horse. 

8. Apples are most excellent food for beeves. 
The fattest beef’ I have seen, was made so on 
sweet apples. 

9. Nothing will fatten mutton quicker than ap- 
ples. It is necessary, or best, to cut up the apples 
when fed to sheep. 

10. Hogs care nothing for corn if they can get 
apples: if sweet, the apples may be given with- 
out boiling: if sour, they must be boiled. Mixed 
with corn meal the flesh is firmer. 

11. Apples increase the quantity and quelity of 
milk. At first there was a prejudice against giv- 
ing apples to milch cows ; because it was thought 
they diminished or dried up the milk. It is true, 
that a gorge of apples, or any other green food, 
will cause a fever, and dry up the milk ; but given 
in proper quantities, the effect is quite different. 

12. Cattle and hogs are purchased and fatten- 
ed or apples, and sold at a fine profit, when to 
fatten them on corn would ensure a loss. 

13. S-veet apples and good eating apples are 
to be preferred as food for horses, sheep, and 
cows: also for hogs; though some recommend a 
mixture of sour and sweet for hogs. 

If these remarks shall induce any one to test 
their correctness, by making a fair experiment, 
the object of my writing them will be fully an- 
swered. 

THOMAS P. HUNT. 


For the Farmer’s Register. 


THE MONEY MARKET. 

The illustrious Paul, when persecuted by the 
Jews,, appealed unto Cesar; and, I trust, the 
landed interest of the United States, headed by the 
‘country gentlemen” of Virginia and Maryland, 
where, and where only, that invaluable class 1s to 
be found, will, at a period when * the bad com- 
bine,” associate for the preservation of their rank, 
and the augmentation of their real consequence 10 
the community—for the period has come, when 
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«the bad having combined, the good should asso- TIIE HARRIS SEEDLING.* 

ciate ” To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Little did I think, when I addressed you in 
May, under this head, that my prophecy wouid, 
atso early a period, have been fulfilled, and the 
wretched effects be so soon demonstrated, of load- 
ing the London market with so much paper, and 
pr such a purpose, as that of administering to the 
avarice of the money jobbers and usurers of New 
York and Philadelphia. This, I regret to say it, 
was done by the Pennsylvania Bank of the Uni- 
ted States ; and its consequence has been the re- 
duction of mi slog of all stocks and of their own 
from $125 in May, to $110 in November. How 
much better would it have been, if the capitalists 
of Philadelphia had done as have their brethren 
in Boston, and their fellow citizens in the south ? 

That institution committed a capital error in not 
suflering their charter to cease and determine, and 
then to claim one on a scale more correspondent 
to the extended wants and commerce of the coun- 
try. But they forgot the difference of the two pe- 
riods, 1815 and 1836; and, continuing in error, 
their proceeding with such a mass of paper to 
London, for the purpose of its being converted into 
specie, has not been less fatal to themselves than 
the country. The London papers tell us that in- 
terest in Great Britain has advanced, and foreign 
securities ceased to be in demand. 

The bank should have recollected that com- 
merce, like letters, is a republic, in which though 
all the members are co-equal in their claims, some 
of them are pre-eminent in their influence. Of 
this great republic, Great Britain is in the latter 
class, and on her mainly depends the welfare and 
prosperity of her sisters. Her system should be 
studied, and to those who wish so to do, I would 
recommend the attentive perusal of the parliamen- 
tary debates of 1825, on the one pound note act. 
Such a purusal Jed me to address you in May. 
But the habit of’ interference by government still 
seems to adhere to the prints of New York; for I 
ferceive the Journal of Commerce still Jauding the 
power of the state to control discounts, and depre- 
cating the joint stock system in England because 
itdoes not do so. He is blind to the results of the 
chartered system in the one country and the other 
in England.* Jn ten years 61 banks have been es- 
lablished and not one has failed. 

To read the censure of the Bank of England, is 
ludicrous, as if that body ever acted without the 
assent and approbation of the mercantile world, 
aided by all the light the governments of Britain 
and of all Europe could throw upon the subject. 
But the superficial are blind to facts, and the 
‘cheming reckless of consequences. However, 
the healthy state of the cotton market, the only 
article of remittance for European manufactures 
and bread stuffs, speaks volumes, and tells us that, 
the bank prohibits stock jobbing, it protects 
‘ommerce. However, the most interesting part 
ol the subject is, what are the states now wanting 
money for, and how should the bank act? But 
lus is discussed in my last paper, and the subject 
heeds not to be reneived ; and especially, as we 
Shall so soon see what it is the government propo- 
se todo; and which I freely confess, fills me 

ith apprehension. C. L. Cs 











Frederickshall, Nov. 16, 1836, 


In compliance with a request contained in 
the October No. of the Farmers’ Register, I take 
pleasure in informing you, that I have growing 
in my garden, in the county of Louisa, a native 
grape vine, which was found in the woods upon 
my land, and transplanted. The grape is of the 
white kind, with a purple tinge when ripe, and 
larger than the common native grape. The clus- 
ters are unusually large, with a great number of 
branches. Mr. j ohn Carter, near Richmond, has 
some growing from slips furnished by me, and 
expects to be able the next season to test their 
utility in the production of white wines. ‘The fla- 
vor of the fruit, when ripe, is very delicious. 

As I am no wine-grower myseif, I should be 
pleased that any gentleman, who thinks proper, 
would propagate from the stock. If it be desired, 
I will forward some cuttings, this winter, to the 
care of Messrs. David Anderson, Jun. & Co., of 
Richmond, to be disposed of as may be directed 
in the December number of the Register. 

FREDERICK HARRIS. 





From the Zanesville, Ohio, Gazette. 


MULBERRY AND SILK CULTURE. TWO CROPS 
OF COCOONS A YEAR. 


Last spring f obtained an ounce and a half of the 
white mulberry seed, which I sowed on the 11th 
and 12th of April, ona bed 40 feet long, and 14 
broad, in rows twelve inches apart, watering the 
bed twice or three times a week in dry weather, 
once a week with soap suds. A part of my seed, 
say one half came up the last of that month and 
the first of May, when the dry weather came on. 
The balance of my seed did not come up until af- 
ter the long spell of rain about the first of June. 
By keeping the bed clean and occasionally stirring 
the ground between the rows, the plants grew rap- 
idly, and those which came up before the drought, 
perhaps the number of three or four thousand, 
have attained to the average height of four feet 
and some to the height of four feet ten inches, but 
were I to sowagain, I should occupy at least twice 
as much ground. 

I also obtained of Mr. C. G. Wilson, ten trees 

f the Chinese mulberry of last year’s growth, 
about afootin height, which were brought from 
Boston, and did not arrive here until about the first 
of June at which time they were transplanted, but 
had no appearance of vegetating for about ten 
days, when the buds next the ground began to de- 
velope themselves, the top of the stock down to 
those buds dried up .By occasional watering in 
dry weather, and stirring the ground about the 





— 


* This name is affixed by the Editor. Mr. Harris 
will add to the service now rendered to the agricultu- 





_ral public, by furnishing, as he proposes, slips for dis- 
|tribution, through the channel he indicates. We warn 
|those persons who may attempt to propagate these or 
other native grapes, that slips rarely succeed. When 


*This sentence, evidently incomplete, stands thus | convenient, they should be made sure of living by be- 


in the manuscript.—Ep. 


jing engrafted on rooted stocks of any other grape.—Ep. 
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roots, those buds, together with several sprouts or 
suckers, which sprang up from the roots, some at 
the distance of two or three inches from the main 
stalk, grew rapidly and have attained to the aver- 
age height of five feet ten inches. and one measu- 
ring six feet six inches, clothed with the most 
beautilul foliage [ ever saw, of a deep green, and 
of a beautiful glossy silky appearance, some of 
the leaves measuring 14} inches in length and 10 
in breadth. [ intend, if 1 can preserve these 
ten trees entire the coming winter, to increase my 
number to one thousand from cuttings. 

I also obtained a few silkworm egus last spring, 
which came out on the 12th and13th of May, and 
fed them on the native mulberry, as a school of 
experiment. ‘They grew well and wound their co- 
coons in 35 days from the date of their hatching. 
The moth came out ina few days and laid their 
eggs, and as it has been shown that two crops in 
a year have been raised in theUnited States, and 
to use a trite adage, ‘“‘what has been done, may 
be done again,’ in order to test the experiment 
satisfactorily, I allowed a second crop to hatch: 
they came out on 13th of July, and were fed from 
the limbs which I cut from my seedling trees, un- 
ul the fourth age, and the balance of the season on 
the native mulberry. ‘The worms grew as rapid- 
ly and appeared equally as healthy and vigorous 
as the former crop, and came to maturity five days 
sooner, and commenced spinning their cocoons in 
thirty days from the date of their hatching, and 
the cocoons were about the same weight. 

The foregoing exposition will prove beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, the practicability of rearing 
two crops of worms in a season in our climate, and 
aleo the adaptation of our climate and soil to the 
succesful culture of the mulberry, for in turning 
over the pages of horticulture, there is no where | 
recorded, so luxuriant a growth as in the above in- 
stance. 





A. P. WESTBROOK. 


WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE. 





In a journal devoted to suclrobjects as this, and hav- 
ing especial regard to all the public improvements of | 
Virginia, it will not be deemed outof place to mention | 
the improvement of condition, and prospects of success | 
and of increased public utility, of the venerable College | 
of William and Mary. Ina very recent official visit, | 
we were gratified to find that the list of students had | 
increased beyond our previous sanguine anticipations— | 
the number in the scientific classes then amounting to | 
93, besides the pupils of the classical school. There | 
is little donbt of the number being still increased so as | 
considerably to exceed the greatest number of any | 
previous year, even when William and Mary was al- | 
most the sole college of reputation in the south. To | 
every true and devoted friend of this institution, and of | 
lower Virginia, this state of things is subject of much | 
gratification—and still more to those persons who | 
know the causes of the former decline, which reached 
its lowest state of depression only three years ago, and | 
know also the causes of the rapid and progressive re- | 
suscitation, and of the safe grounds which now exist | 
for confidently counting on a continuance and increase 
of prosperity, The Visitors now neither fail in meet- | 


===. 
ing, or indoing otherduties. All the professorships ar. 


filled—and taken altogether, the men who {jl them 
exhibit a mass of talent and fitness for their duties 
and ‘especially for educating southern gentlemen at 
statesmen, inferior to no other institution in the Unitey 
States: and lastly, the present augmentation of the pu. 
pils, and consequent emolument to the professors, \ jj) 
insure the retaining of their talents for the Colles 
which has been the first to give them reputation and 
value. The loss of her best professors, from the insu. 
ficiency of their remuneration, was before a continual} 
impending danger—for the greater the talent and repy. 
tation of any professor, the more likely he was to bp 
tempted to leave the institution for a richerone, By 
now that fear is nearly removed—and it will be entire. 
ly so, if lower Vifginia alone, will give its support to 
this institution rather than to others, and especially in 
preference to northern institutions. 

Within the last three years, some important and 
much needed regulations have been enacted by the 
Board of Visitors, and which have already had most 
salutary effects, and have conduced, with other cir. 
cumstances, to produce the present state of prosperity 
of the College. It is believed that a change equally 
beneficial has taken place in the execution of the 
statutes by the Faculty. The discipline is sufficient. 
ly strict, yet parental. In addition, the proper and ne. 
cessary expenses of the statutes are at least as low, and 


| itis believed lower, than any southern college of equal 


grade and reputation. Etffectual measures are used to 
prevent the possibility of students incurring debts— 
the greatest danger to which they usually are exposed— 
and if their expenses in any other manner are exces- 
sive, it will be owing solely to the improper indulgence 
of their parents. 


JOHN CARTER’S GRAPES AND WINE. 


A grafted grape vine in the vineyard of Mr. John 
Carter, near Richmond, of only two years old, ona 
stock of 4 years (or 2 years when grafted on,) this sea- 
son produced 40 lbs. of grapes. At the distance 
which it stands from the surrounding vines, 600 such 
might grow on the acre. The graft was from a seed- 
ling, of excellent quality for wine. 

A quarter cask of Mr. Carter’s wine from the Ca- 
tawba Grape, at two years old, (which was two years 
before he thought it would be at perfection, or had de- 
signed to sell it,) was recently bought by a good judge 
of wine, at $3 the gallon. It is such (though of a dif 
ferent vintage) as was described in the first volume 0 
this work. Mr. Carter thinks that 250 gallons of such 
wine may be safely counted on from the acre. 


APPEAL TO ALL WHO HAVE BEBN, AND 70 
THOSE WHO OUGHT TO BE CONTRIBUTORS 
TO THE PAGES OF THE FARMERS REGI* 
TER, 


It may be as impolitic as it is unusual, for the editor 
of a journal to complain that the work is losing any 
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rtion of its value : but as we never have been much 


verned by usage, or by policy, we do not hesitate 
to state this charge—even though it has been made by 
none others, so far as we have yet been informed. 
We certainly have had no intimation that any of our 
waders and subscribers have become less pleased with 
the contents of the Farmers’ Register—nor has it yet 
peen indicated indirectly by any diminution of the 
subscription list—the surest test, it has been said, of 
the standing and favor of every periodical publication. 
put there has been a re: arkable diminution of writ- 
ten communications within the last few months, to the 
great injury of the work as a vehicle of practical in- 
formation and agricultural instruction, and to the im- 
minent peril of its existence, should this state of things 
continue. It is true that we have presented to our 
readers many valuable extracts from new or standard 
agricultural ‘works, provably but little known to the 
sreat mass of American farmers—and we have used 
every effort to keep supplied with whatever is new, 
and desirable to select from, in European journals, as 
well asthose of our own country. But however val- 
uable are such selections as a part of every number, 
they cannot compensate for the absence, or great 
scarcity, of original communications of practical and 
domestic matters. 

Itis now three years since we had similar cause to 
adress our readers urgently on this subject—and the 
words then used, will in part, be quoted, as equally 
applicable now : 

“This publication has been most favorably received 
by its patrons and by the public; and expressions of 
approbation and good will have been uttered far and 
hear, among strangers as well as by friends, and in 
other states no less than Virginia. Numerous testimo- 
nials of the high and general estimation of the Far- 
mers’ Register have been received from our corres- 
pondents, besides those which have been published 
when connected with other matter—and in the latter 
case, such expressions as were merely complimentary 
have often been moderated, or altogether omitted in 
the publication. Our subscription list has already ex- 
tended beyond our expectations, and continues to in. 
crease; and the undertaking has not only been secured 
from pecuniary loss, but promises an amount of profit 
which at first was not anticipated. 

“But with all the high degree of gratification which 
we have derived from this reception, we are not so de- 
nded as to attribute it to editorial talents, nor so in- 
flated as to be blind to the danger which still threatens 
o destroy the value, and even the existence of the 
Farmers’ Register. We are certainly not disposed to 
depreciate its worth in the public estimation. On the 
contrary, we believe that if it was to end at this time, 
great and permanent benefits, produced through its 
agency, would remain for the improvement of agricul- 
ture. But these important seryices have been princi- 
Pally performed by our correspondents, and to them we 
Yield the honor due. The light and instruction thus 
lumished by a few, establishes fully what we have be- 
fore said might be done by the united efforts of all, or 


from a few, in comparison to the very many well qual- 
ified to afford valuable instruction, no such assistance 


has been offered, and we fear is not intended to be 
furnished. Nothing but that assistance is wanting to 
make the Farmers’ Register every thing that the kind- 
est and most sanguine of its friends may have antici- 
pated: but without it, we do not hesitate to say (how- 
ever opposed the admission may be to the maxims of 
our new trade,) that its usefulness will soon diminish, 
and its existence perhaps will not last mugh longer. 
Neither complimentary expressions, ner subscribers, 
nor their money, will make an agricultural journal of 
much value, even if conducted by editorial talents very 
far surpassing our limited stock. But all that we ask, 
or wish, to insure the highest degree of success and 
usefulness for our work, will be,that each reader, who 
is competent, will add something for the information 
of others, and in some degree act as others have 
done, and follow, as well as applaud, their good exam- 
ples.” 

We earnestly hope that this appeal will not be made 
in vain—and more especially in regard to the hundreds 
of intelligent cultivators of the soil who have given 
to the Farmers’ Register the aid of their subscription, 
and pecuniary support, but who have never contribu- 
ted in the slightest degree to fill its pages, and in that 
manner to make any return to others for furnishing the 
great amount of valuable information received through 
this channel. Let but a proper sense of what they 
owe in this: respect to others visit with proper force 
those who have been thus delinquent, and there would 
be no longer ground for such complaints, nor danger 
of the loss of interest or value in this work. There 
seems at this time to be some general and wide spread 
cause for this torpor of American agriculturists. The 
evidences are not exhibited only in the pages of the 
Farmers’ Register—but in those of every other of the 
agricultural journals of tne United States. Was the 
deficiency of original matter in this publication alone, 
or even in but half of all such cotemporary works, it 
would be easy to fill well our monthly numbers by se- 
lections from the others, that were more successful. 
But no such facilities are offered. The best pieces, 
(suitable to Virginia and the south,) selected from all 
the agricultural periodicals in the United States, do not 
suffice for this end. Is it that the energy and zeal of 
the agricultural class—every thing that ought to be 
devoted to the improvemnnt of agriculture—is swal- 
lowed up, or smothered, by schemes of western emi- 
gration, of speculations in Texas lands or gold mines 
—or by president-making, or office-seeking? 

Unless’ others (and many others) will lend their aid, 
the editor of an agricultural journal, even with far 
greater abilities than ours’, can do but little. .We have 
always, and most readily, admitted, that the main va- 
lue of the Farmers’ Register was furnished by the 
communications of its correspondents. -Our services 
and merit have consisted merely in drawing forth these 
contributions to agricultural knowledge and improve- 
ment: and if the inducements inviting such contribu- 
tions are now insufficient, we would gladly make them 





even of the greater part of our readers. But except 
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stronger, in any proper mode that may be suggested. 
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There is one means for collecting information, and 
enlisting contributions, that we have always desired to 
avail of, but as yet in vain, except to a very limited 
extent, and in desultory, hurried, and chance directed 
efforts. This is by the making of agricultural tours, 
and surveys, and reports of particular farms, or farm- 
ing districts. We have in vain attempted to engage, 
by the offer of pecuniary compensation, the aid of a- 
bilities suited to this object: and thé continual confine- 
ment heretofore required by the mechanical labors of 
publication, has prevented the editor from giving, with 
any system orregularity, part of his time to such ends. 
But arrangements will be attempted to permit some 
release from this confinement, for a week or more in 
each month—and so much time, it is hoped, may soon 
be given to the search for agricultural information, in 
various parts of Virginia. Still this object will be but 
very imperfectly reached, until the service can be 
made continuous—either by engaging the aid of an ef- 
ficient coadjutor for that special purpose, or otherwise 
of one in the mechanical branch of the business of 
publication. — 


= 
ERRATA, 


In the communication on Hessian Fly, No. 6, p. 342 
col. 1, line 7, the following words in italic wore 
omitted in the manuscript, and should be Supplied, 
“In one of these years, it happened, that MY crops 
thus treated, suffered as much, perhaps more, from the 
fly,” §e. 

In communication on Mud Walls, No. 7, p. 428, col, 
1, line 15 from bottom, for ‘* adage,” read « olg age.” 

Though we acknowledge and correct errors with the 
utmost readiness, we must be permitted to say that 
such as affect the sense, rarely, if ever, occur, except 
from omissions, or illegible writing, in the manuscripts 
furnished by most of our correspondents. If care was 
generally taken to write legibly for publication, the 
editor would be saved much labor, and some responsi. 
bility, and correspondents would seldom if ever have 
cause to complain of their words being misprinted or 
omitted. But we do not mean to complain of the 
form of what is so much valued in any form. Weare 
content to undergo any labor of decyphering, rather 
than to lose any of our correspondents’ highly valued 





communications. 
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